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Che Independent, 
THREE UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 


BY FORCEYTHE WILLSON. 





(NEARLY two years ago I contributed to Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT asketch referring to Forceythe Willson, his 
lifeand poetry,and included two or three brief poems by 
him, until then unpublished. In looking through some 
of my papers, relating to this remarkable young poet, 
I have found several other pieces which I have thought 
might not improperly be given to the public;they will 
atleast be welcome to such readers as have been hereto- 
fore interested in Willsop’s character and writings, The 
first has reference to thé house in which the poet was 
born, it Little Genesee New York, and which, in 
another longer poem, ke calls “ The Old House of the 
Knol},” a ruin, it seems: 

“ All opsn-roome 1l,-with door and wall agape; 
With gap of gable and with rent of roof; 
The chimney gone; whose landlordis the bat.” 

The poem is characteristic, and seems to me very 
fresh and sweet, especially in the second part, “ The 
Wing” is, in some respects, striking; and, like it,the 
third little piece has a touch of the tender spiritualism 
found in so many of Willson’s poems, 


JOHN JAMES PraTT. 
QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND.) 





I. 
“ONCE MORE THE RUSTIC ROOF,” ETC. 


Once more the rustic roof 
Is over me, 
And all the world’s aloof ; 
No over-taxing, too inquisitive host, 
Nor thankless guest; and, save, perchance, the 
ghost, 
Of which from time of old 
The old nurse told, 
There is naught but the quiet eye 
Of the Summer sky, 
Looking in here and there through a rent in the 
rouf, 
To haunt me or to pother me! 


Hark ! From the orchard tree 
That over rustles, 
What rapturous bursts of melody, 
Ae all the buds had blossomed into birds, 
Singing metempsychosis of old words 
That round the hearth below, 
So long ago, 
Murmured up to the listening eaves 
And mingled with the eaves, 
Lo! still in the branches of the old eaves-drop- 
ping tree 
The busy robin bustles ! 





IL. 
THE WING, 
A man, one Winter morning, took a walk 
Along the border of a frozen marsh, 
While all the world lay like a lovely corse. 


And, musing, he perceived a stain, a speck, 

A shred, a small gray patch, or some such 
thing, 

That lay upon the border of the snow. 


And musing (for conjecture is a vat 
That ever loves with the certain mouse to play) 
Conjectured these and over twenty more. 


And all of them were right and all were 
Wrong ; 

For, passing near, he found it was in fact 

The torn and tattered fragment of .a wing ; 


And, musing, as he passed picked up the wing 
Scarce noting what he did, nor what it was, 
And stroked his face therewith as he moved on. 


“ Poor little Ariel, thou shalt flit no more !” 
8o with his musing now was mixed the wing ; 
For he was musing not of Life but Desth. 


“With what a God-speed and most living joy, 
Upon his simple errand all intent, 


The speckled sprite that wore thee cleft the 
alr, 


“dnd, master of all shipcraft, tacked and 
veered, 


And spread and plied. thee both for sail and 


‘Till the clawed pirate,” mused he, ‘‘of the air-- 

The ravening fowl that, poised and perched 
aloft, 

Forever surely watches—pounced and swooped, 


‘And flung the lifeless tatters to the winds ; 
The winds that brought this here and dropped 
it down 
Upon the border of the frozen marsh. 


‘Here, too, the seven-sealed mysteries are writ 
In that so curious cipher on thy plume. 
Fly hither, birds that can interpret it!” 


And all at once, as, musing, he moved on, 
He heard just overhead the rush and whirr 
As of a wing that cleft the cold, clear air. 


And, startled f1om his musing, he looked up. 

But all was cold and clear o’er field and 
marsh, 

And not a feather stirring in the air. 





IIL. 
AT EVENTIDE. 
The West shore of the day keeps a red mark— 
Memorial of the sunset—traced in blood ; 
. While Twilight, like a lost Child of the Dark, 
Steals through the lonesome hollows of the 
wood, 


O thou, who comest at the eventide, 
To sit with me unseen, in spirit-guise, 
Enfold me in thy pinions warm and wide, 
That Zmay drink new faith from thy clear 
eyes! 
iin é 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 








We are the hewers and delvers who toil for 
another’s gain, 

The common clods and the rabble, stunted of 
brow and brain. 

What do we want, the gleaners, of the harvest 
we have reaped? 

What do we want, the neuters, of the honey we 
have heaped? 


We want the drones to be driven away from our 
golden hoard ; 

We want to share in the harvest; we want tosit 
at the board ; 

We want what sword or suffrage has never yet 
won for man, 

The fruits of his toil, God-promised, when the 
curse of toil began. 


Ye have tried the sword and scepter, the cross and 
the sacred word, 

In all the years, and the kingdom is not yet here 
of the Lord. 

We are tired of useless waiting ; we are tired of 
fruitless prayers. 

Soldier and churchman and lawyer—the failure, 
is it not theirs? 


What gain is it tothe people that a God laid 
down his life, 

If, twenty centuries after, his world be a world 
of strife? 

If the serried ranks be facing each other with 
ruthless eyes 

And steel in their hands, what profits a Saviour’s 
sacrifice? 


Ye have tried, and failed to rule us; in vain to 
direct have tried. 
Not wholly the fault of ruler; not utterly blind 





Omr,- 5 
Cereering cheerily 'gainst wind and tide, 


the guide ; 

Mayhap there needs not a ruler; mayhap we can 
find the way. 

Atleast ye have ruled to ruin; at least ye have 
led astray. 

What matter if king or consul er prevident holds 
the rein, 

If crime and poverty ever be links in the bond- 
man’s chain? i 

What careth the burden-hearer that Liberty 
packed his load, 

If Hunger presseth behind him with a sharp and 
yeady goad? 


There’s a serf whose chains are of paper ; there's 
a king with a parchment crown ; 

There are robber knights and brigands in fac- 
tory, field and town. 

But the vassal pays his tribute to a lord of wage 
and rent; 

And the baron’s toll is Shylock’s, with a flesh- 
and-blood per cent. 


The seamstress bends to her labor all night in a 
narrow room ; 

The child, defrauded of childhovd, tip-toes all 
day at the loom ; 

The soul must starve ; for the body can barely on 
husks be fed ; 

And the loaded dice of a gambler settle the price 
of bread. 


Ye have shorn and bound the Samson and robbed 
him of learning’s light ; 

But his slnggish brain is moving; his sinews 
have all their might. 

Look well to your gates of Gaza, your privilege, 
pride and caste ! 

The Giant is blind and thinking, and his locks 
are growing fast. 

Boston, Mass 
en eee 


SUBJECTIVE COMMUNION WITH 


ITS CONSUMMATION IN JESUS, 








BY KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 





Tue philosophic devotee might well rec- 
ognize in the early Vedantic self-abnega- 
tion a faint glimmering of that brighter 
and more complete moral union with the 
Deity which was subsequently manifested 
in the Son of God. Christ had no will of 
his own; the unvarying burden of his 
prayers was: ‘“‘Thy will be done.” His 
power was not his, but his Father’s; and so 


his wisdom and his holiness and his love 


and his joy. These were all the Father's. 
The Son had nothing of his own, Even the 
words he spoke were not his, but the 
Father’s. He could not conceive himself 
apart from the Father. There was no self 
in him. It was all God, God, God. It was 
not a good Son and a perfectly good Father 
living together. It was no Son and all 
Father. They were not two, but one.. So 
Christ said emphatically and _ without 
equivocation: ‘‘I and my Father are one,” 
not two. 

Whoever wishes to attain true sonship 
and realize Divinity in humanity must be, 
as Christ was, in however small a measure, 
one with the Father in will-harmony. He 
proclaimed himself the ‘‘ way” to life eternal. 

But what was the way he showed unto 
a sinful world in his own life and character? 
He has taught us by precept and example 
that there should be no self, no rebellious, 
personal inclination, no carnal wish, no 
‘my will be done,” but a complete union 
of the human and the divine will. Self 
shall be altogether washed away and divin- 
ity shall come pouring in. Not only shall 
man renounce sin and carnality, but also 
his own human righteousness and piety, 
and put on divinity—that is, the goodness 
and holiness of God. He shall be strong in 
God’s strength, wise in his wisdom, good 
in his goodness, and pure in his purity. 
The Father’s will shall be paramount, and in 
it the Son’s will shall sink and disappear. In 
fact the Son’s separate entity shall be com- 
pletely annihilated ‘and absorbed in the 
Father’s will. : 

Such was the salvation Christ taught and 
enjoined; and his own life furnished the 
highest example. In his own character he 
showed that transcendental yoga with Di- 





vinity, which throughout his earthly career 


= 





he commended to others. One with the 
Father himself, he exhorted and helped 
others to achieve a similar at-one-ment 
through him with the Father. In the Ve- 
dantic school of yoga we find the earliest 
struggles of Aryan humanity toward this 
perfection of communion which was in 
Christ. What they practiced and realized 
in contemplation he manifested in character 
and life. What they experienced only in 
thought he applied to all the relationships 
and concerns of life. Their contemplative 
absorption found its more perfect con- 
summation in his moral absorption, at once 
many-sided and all-embracing. His life of 
divine unity was the New Testament which 
supplemented aud perfected the Old Testa- 
ment of Vedantic self-renunciation. 

Such regenerating communion who can 
despise? Who would not sacrifice and ex- 
tinguish his carnal self and put on a new 
and divine life? Shall we be content with 
merely reforming the old man and embell- 
ishing him with what the world calls vir- 
tue? Should we not rather put away the 
old man completely and put on divinity? 
Shall we eternally worship the Deity from 
a distance? Shall we not rather hold deep 
communion with Him face to face, and 
live in him wherever we may happen to 
be, and however employed we may be in 
the varied fields of daily duty? We need 
not go into forests or mountain caverns, as 
many an ancient Aryan Vedantist did, for 
the purpose of cultivating such communion. 
We need not forsake family and friends 
and renounce domestic and social obliga- 
tions in order to find the Infinite in the soli- 
tude and silence of hermit life. Let us be 
where we are, each at his post as assigned 
by God and amid the multifarious engage- 
ments and the arduous struggles of life; in 
the midst of society and home let us realize 
an inseparable spirit-union with the Su- 
preme, by attuning our will to his. Let it 
be remembered that true subjective yoga is 
not the imagining away of self, nor the sen- 
timental absorption of the soulin an im- 
aginary Deity of extreme sweetness. It is 
the moral union of humanity with divinity 
in truth and holiness. If such be true yo- 
ga, hereby it becomes us no less than the 
Vedantists of old to study and practice it. 
How very lofty and holy, how serene and 
joyful is the condition of the yogi’s soul 
when, fully entranced, he sees God in him. 
self and himself in God. 


THE HIMALAYAS, 
THE FATE OF SABOBA. 
BY H. H, 





Saposa (pronounced Savova) is an In- 
dian village in the Northern part of San 
Diego County, California. 

It lies in the great San Jacinto Valley 
at foot of the San Jacinto Mountains. 
The San Jacinto river flows through the 
valley. 

At these words one unfamilar with South - 
ern California would picture at once green 
river bottoms, shady water courses, and all 
possible beauty and fertility of muuntain- 
walled meadows; but to one knowing the 
country the words would carry a far dif- 
ferent meaning. There are few more deso. 
late regions tobe seen than a wild, wide 
river bottom in Southern California. It has 
the look.of a desert—irregular, zigzagging 
strips and belts of sand, interspersed with 
similar belts and strips of pebbles and drift- 
wood, with spaces here and there of strag- 
gling cottonwood trees. Somewhere amoa 
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wash, usti@lly near the straggling lines of 
cottonwood, trees, there may be found @ 
little, triekling eurrent of water. This 
is a Southern California river bottom in 
Summer, The saying that, as ome makes 
one’s bed so he must Me, does not apply to 
Southern Galifornia rivers and their beds, 
I have¢forded” many a one, where no drop 
of water was to be seen and the wading 
was all through sand, high up above the 
horse’s fetlocks. Here and there, where 
the horses’ feet sank in unusually deep, a 
little water might ooze into the footprints; 
but it was instantly sucked up and gone. 
The best description ever given of these 
rivers was by President Nickerson, of the 
Atchison and Topeka road, who said: *‘The 
Southern Oalifornia rivers all run bottom 
side up.” 

In late Winter and Spring the difference 
is that there will be a little less sand and 
pebble-wash in sight and a little more 
water; sometimes for a brief space, after 
melting snows or heavy rains, a good deal 
of water; but the expression of desert still 
remains. On either side of the river bottom 
stretch away plains, covered with a seem- 
ingly sparse growth of natural grasses and 
clovers, which are good pasturage for cat- 
tle, but which look, for three-quarters of 
the year, brown as an old hayrick, and tone 
in well with the desolate and desert coloring 
of the wide, sandy river beds and bottoms 
they bound. 

By irrigation and cultivation, however, 
these plains become at once luxuriantly 
fertile; any spot so treated stands out in 
its vivid green like an oasis in Sahara. 

Such an oasis as this is made in the San 
Jacinto Valley by the tilled fields of the 
Saboba village. 

It is north of the river’s main channel, 
and perhaps a quarter of a mile from it, on 
ground sufficiently raised to give fine views 
of the valley horizons to the south, east and 
west. These horizons are the great beauty 
of the San Jacinto Valley. They redeem it 
from desolateness, and give to it, in early 
morning and evening, hours of great beauty. 
No lovelier sunsets and sunrises are to be 
seen anywhere than from the doors of the 
Saboba houses. 

The Indians have lived in the spot, they 
say, always. It is known that they have 
been there over a hundred years. They 
have built good little adobe houses; their 
fields are fenced; they have irrigating 
ditches to carry water. They raise wheat, 
barley, grapes, peaches, melons and vege- 
tables. They derive a great part of their 
support from going out as day labor- 
ers among the farmers and stockmen in 
the region. They organize, every year, 
a sheep-shearing band, with a captain at 
its head, who is responsible for con- 
tracts made and for the good behavior 
of the band. This band is away for six 
weeks in the Spring and Fall, during 
the sheep-shearing season, going about 
among the sheep ranches, and often earn- 
ing considerable sums of money. 


these belts. and strips of sand and pebble- 


In these ways and by their farms, these 
Indians have always supported themselves. 
They formerly kept stock also; but since 
white settlers have come into the valley, 
and the lands all about them have been 
taken up, they have been forced to let the 
greater part of their stock go, having no 
longer room to pasture it. They are very 
poor, and sometimes suffer for want of 
food in times of sickness or seasons of 
drought and scarcity of employment. Still 
they have been contented and happy in 
their homes and have received no aid what- 
ever from the Government, except the 
establishment of a school in the village. 
This has been in operation for two years 
under the charge of a Pennsylvania lady, 
formerly a teacher in the Freedmen’s schools. 
The progress the children in this school 
have made is truly wonderful. Children, 
who two years ago did not know a letter, 
read intelligently, write good hands and 
express themselves clearly. 

It would seem incredible that, anywhere 
in the United States, a community such as 
this could be in danger of being driven out 
from its homes without compensation, with- 
out the recognition of any rights whatever 
to lands thus owned, occupied and culti- 
vated for a century. 

Yet such is the position of the Saboba 





community to.day. The tract of land on 


which the village lies—some two hundred 
acres—has cometo be ‘‘owned” by a mer- 
chant of San Bernardino. It will be,merely 
the repetition of the experience. of other 
Indian villages in” rn California, if 
this San Bernardine merchant brings @ 
suit Of ejettment against the Saboba In- 
dians, some day, without ‘their even ‘un- 


pear in court in their own behalf. The suit, 
it goes without saying, will be decided 
against them; and the first that the Indians 
will know of it willbe the appearance in 
their villlage of a sheriff, witha warrant of 
ejectment, and a posse of men to enforce it. 
Under such a warrant, the one hundred 
and fifty Saboba people will be driven out 
of their houses as foxes are driven out of 
their holes in the rocks. The white men 
who ‘‘own” the tract, will, very likely, 
move at once into the vacated houses. This 
is no exaggeration. A larger, and more 
flourishing Indian village than Saboba was 
‘*ejected” in this manner, afew years ago 
in the Temecula Valley, not fifty miles from 
San Jacinto. Never, so far as I know, in 
any part of the world, except in times of 
war, have such outrages as these been per- 
petrated upon peaceful and industrious com- 
munities. To show how such communities 
can be so absolutely without protection 
from the law, it is necessary to review 
briefly the methods by which California was 
first settled. 

The first settlements were the Franciscan 
Missions. There were twenty-one of these, 
from forty to fifty miles apart, making a 
practically continuous line of occupation of 
the coast, from San Diego to Monterey. In 
every one of these settlements, possession 
was taken, first in the nameof the Church; 
second, in the name of the Spanish King. 
The decrees of the Spanish Government in 
all matters affecting the interests of the 
Indians were humane and generous. Mili- 
tary commanders and friars in charge of 
the missions were ordered, in all their allot- 
ments of land, torespect the Indians’ rights. 
No settler must come too near even the 
‘grazing flelds” of the Indians. Lands 
taken away from them unjustly were 
ordered to be restored. The royal advocate 
was ordered to defend the Indians’ rights 
in any case of contest. In all documents 
relative to the partition or setting off of 
lands, the clause ‘‘ without prejudice to the 
Indians” was inserted. 


When Mexico’s independence was recog- 
nized by Spain, and California came under 
the control of the Mexican Government, 
many of the old obligations of the ‘‘ Laws 
of the Indies” continued to be observed. 
In the grants of land made in California by 
the Mexican Government there was often a 
repetition of the old phrase ‘‘ without prej- 
udice to the Indians.” In many of them 
were still stronger and more detailed 
clauses, stating that the Indians were not 
to be disturbed in the possession of their 


tilled fields or the grazing fields 
for their cattle. Even when these 
clauses were not inserted the _ spirit 


of them was held to be binding, and was so 
considered by Mexican proprietors. The 
Indians understanding this, having under- 
stood it ever since the days of the Mis- 
sions, ‘‘the time of the King” as they still 
called it, moreover, being profoundly igno- 
rant of any need of titles to land, lived on 
in their villages undisturbed and with no 
thought of insecurity. 

So thoroughly was this recognition of the 
Indians’ right to their village lands a part 
of the established order of things, up to the 
time of the United States conquest of Cali- 
fornia, that one of the early state laws 
which California passed was for the pre- 
cise purpose of protecting and defining this 
right. 

That this law has become a dead letter, 
and that it would not now be held in Cali- 
fornia courts to be worth a farthing for the 
protection of any Indian proprietors, as 
against land owners—I should say land 
claimers under confirmed grants—is a thing 
for which every American should blush. 

These Indian villages were safe and un- 
disturbed until the United States Govern- 
ment became the owner of the country. It 
was reserved for the American to discover 
and act on his discovery, that neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the old Mexican 
grants, in regard to Indian settlements, in- 
cluded within their boundaries, need be 
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derstanding the matter sufficiently to ap-' 





robbery fs, perfiaps, consid facts 
of human nature, not to be wondered at. 
But that hundreds, nay thousands of men 
should have been found ready t abet, con- 
nive at, look unmoved on such deeds is 
amazing indeed. 

The imagination restlessly and incredu- 
lously strives to conceive the process by 
which the man planning such a deed justi- 
fied it inhisown mind. One pictures him 
coming, perhaps unawares, upon one of 
these Indian villages, San Pasqual, or 
Temecula, or Saboba, looking down on the 
neat looking adobe houses, the irrigating 
ditches, the vineyards, the orchards, the 
grain fields, the men and women going to 
and fro at their work, the little children 
playing on the door-sills, herds of cattle 
grazing in the distance. Does it not pass 
belief that, gazing on such a scene as this, 
any creature in the semblance of a human 
being could deliberately resolve to rob these 
men, women, and children of their homes, 
drive them out into the wilderness like wild 
beasts, and himself sit down in possession 
of the fruits of their labor? Even when 
one is on the ground, face to face with the 
facts, it is hard to believe in such cold- 
blooded, unprovoked cruelty. 





But this is what has been done again and 
again in Southern California. And this is 
the fate which is to-day hanging over the 
village of Saboba. 

The greater part of the valley was 
granted to a Mexican family, the Estudil- 
los. So long as they remained in posses- 
sion of the tract no question arose as to, 
the right of the Saboba Indians to their 
village lands. The first surveys of the 
grant did not take in the village. But there 
is a process familiar to California surveyors 
called “ floating grants.” The old methods of 
designating boundaries tn these wilderness 
regions were of necessity vague. A line 
defined merely as running from a cer- 
tain mountain to a_ certain river bed, 
in a generally southwesterly course, 
for instance, would be open to broad 
constructions, especially if advantage 
were to be gained by moving it a few miles 
one way or another. Between the bounda- 
ry lines, as originally marked ott in some 
of these old Mexican grants, and the lines 
as claimed by present patents of those 
grants, there are differences and discrepan- 
cies the tracing out of which would be lu- 
dicrous, if no wrong to previous occu- 
pants of the land had been involved in the 
shiftings and twistings. 

The reason of the final floating of the 
San Jacinto grant lines over the Saboba 
Village is easily to be seen when one looks 
at the perennial spring of water in the heart 
of the village. 

Water is gold in Southern California. 
There is a proverb there that if a man can 
buy his water privilege, he can get all the 
land he wants thrownin. It is scarcely an 
exaggerated statement of their relative value. 
When the Estudillos sold the greater part 
of their grant to a colony company, the 
doom of the Saboba village could easily 
have been predicted. In the allotment and 
partition of this company’s lands, there was 
assigned to a San Bernardino merchant, 
Byrnes, by name, a tract of seven hundred 
acres. 

The Saboba village site is included in this 
tract, and is the best part of it, the spring 
of water being enough to _ irrigate 
a good part of it. Mr. Byrnes 
has thus far taken no steps toward ejecting 
the Indians, having had the hope that the 
United States Government would buy his 
whole tract at an exorbitant price. Since 
it has been known in Saboba that Mr. 
Byrnes owned the village, the Indians have 
been wretchedly unhappy and unsettled. 
They have had no heart to plant their 
fields; they have not known, each day, but 
that, before night, they might be turned 
out of their houses and driven away into 
the wilderness, homeless and destitute. I 
was surprised to see, last May, how much 
work they had done under such disheart- 





ening circumstances. But they were full 
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During the week @iter my “to “the 
village, iters from two of : 
wri ithout the teacher’s knowledge, 
and bro @ her to be sent: One was 
addressed to me; one to the President of 
the-Uni tate: i Tin 


Theyitell the’ story of thesituation of 
Saboba perhaps better than I have told it. 
Ithink few persons,could read them un. 
moved. I am sure no father or mother cap. 
I send them out,therefore, into the world, to 
plead with children’s voices for help for the 
village of Saboba. 

San Jactnto, Cau., March 15th, 1883. 
Mrs. JACKSON. 

My Dear Friend:—I wish to write you a letter 
about the American people that want to drive us 
away from our own village Saboba. 

I don’t know what they can be about. I don't 
know why they doso. My teacher told me she 
was very sorry about the town, and my teacker 
said, I think they will find youa good place if 
you have to go; but I do hope they will not drive 
you away. 

Then it will be very good for all the people of 
Saboba. It is a very good town for the people. 
They have all the work done on their gardens, 
and they are very sorry about the work that is 
done. My work is very nicely done also. 

The people are making one big fence to keep 
the cows and the horses off their gardens. 

Your true friend, Antonio Lion. 
San Jacinto, Cau., March 15th, 1883, 
Mr. PRESIDENT. 

Dear Sir:—I wish to write a letter for you and 
I will try to tell you some things. The white 
people call San Jacinto Rancho their land, and I 
don’t want them to do it. We think it is ours; 
for God gave it to us first. 

Now I think you will tell me what is right; 
for you have been so good to us, giving usa 
school and helping us. 

Will you not come to San Jacinto some time 
to see us, the school and the people of Saboba 
Village? Many of the people are sick and some 
have died. We are so poor that we have not 
enough good food for the sick; and sometimes 
I am afraid we are all going to die. 

Will you please tell what is good about our 
ranches and come to.see us soon? 

Your friend, Ramon Cavavi, 

COLORADO SpPRinGs, COL. 

- > 


THE POLICY OF REPRESSION. 


BY PROF. R. B. WELOH, D.D., LL.D. 








Tne great anniversary of Luther’s birth 
has come and gone; but not as an empty 
pageant. 

Spontaneous, simple, sincere, it has ex- 
pressed the sympathy of 400,000,000 of Prot- 
estant population, the most popular and 
profound demonstration ever accorded to 
any individual of our race. The occasion 
is amply deserving. Letters, law, liberty, 
religion share in the interest; and all these 
have been represented in the grateful recog- 
nition. But the occasion is too important to 
expend itself in admiration of the man and 
the wants of his life. We should rather re- 
flect upon its deeper significance, and profit 
by reflection. 

In the light of the eventful history focal- 
ized in this great anniversary, it were well, 
especially, that both Papists and Protest- 
ants reconsider the policy of repression in 
dealing with opinions. 

The reality and the claim of free investi- 
gation and conscientious conviction and 
manly utterance have been unmistakably 
emphasized—emphasized as a birthright, to 
be enjoyed by every one by divine author- 
ity, and exercised by every one under 
divine obligation. While, on the one hand, 
it is well to remember that progress cannot 
be dissevered from principle, nor liberty 
from law, nor life from doctrine, and that 
there is some true authority to which lies 
the supreme appeal; on the other hand, it 
is as well for all to remember that principle 
should not be divorced from progress, nor 
law from liberty, nor doctrine from life. 
At the same time, it is important to ascer- 
tain what is the true authority, and to make 
the supreme appeal, and thus to prove (or 
try) all things and hold fast that which is 
good. Two things ought, by this time, to 
be settled—the one that the Church should 
not demand nor encourage the blind belief 
and unreasoning subjection of ignorant 
masses, but should encourage the intelli- 
gent faith of those who know what they 
believe and why, reminding all of the apos- 
tolic injunction—‘‘ Be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh you & 
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reason of the hope that is in you”—the 
other that, while the state should govern 
the people, it should at the same time teach 
the people self-government. 

In the pursuit of truth as within the 
sphere of morals and religion there should 
ever be free investigation. The right of 
discussion is inalienable. The appeal to 
authority mutually recognized must ever 
be allowed within the nearer limit; and 
within the more remote limit there must lie 
the appeal to first principles; and in case 
of final difference there must be toleration 
—within the nearer limit, conviction, not 
repression; within the distant limit, tolera- 
tion, not repression. 

Luther appealed from man to God as 
the legitimate and only Lord of conscience, 
not denying but asserting authority. ‘The 
primary principle of the Reformation was 
the reverent recognition of the Word of 
God for authority and guidance. As 
against papal Rome, this was a triumphant 
argumentum adhominem. Rome could not 
gainsay this principle without self-contra- 
diction; for she had based her papal claims 
upon this very authority. And then, in 
order to avoid criticism, she had repressed 
investigation and prohibited the Scriptures. 
On their own ground Luther met his per- 
secutors, and by supreme authority de- 
manded investigation. The principle was 
sound and just on common ground (ground 
common to all Christendom) to try the 
merits of the case. This fundamental 
principle of the Protestant Reformation is 
especially just and obligatory in every 
theological and religious issue. This is the 
principle by which to reform abuses and 
restore the Christian Church to the primi- 
tive foundation. To forbid it is unfair. 
To forbid and reject it is rank repression. 

Under circumstances most favorable to 
the experiment the policy of repression 
was tested in the times which precipitated 
the Protestant Reformation. It had been 
elaborated and perfected by centuries of 
papal manipulation, assumption and oppres- 
sion. The imperial power and the pontifi- 
cal combined to make the experiment com- 
plete and conclusive. The odds in favor of 
repression was indicated by the sympa- 
thetic words of the bravé German knight 
of Freundsberg. 

Touching Luther upon his shoulder as he 
passed into the imposing tribunal the war- 
rior said to him: ‘Little monk, little monk, 
thou hast work before thee which I and 
many 4 man whose trade is war never 
faced the like of.” The sequel is familiar. 
It is not too much to say that in this crisis 
the judgment of humanity was expressed in 
these decisive wi rds of Luther: ‘ Here I 
stand. Icando no otherwise. God help 
me. Amen.” 

The papal policy of repression was con- 
fronted and condemned by this sublime 
ultimatum. This condemnation has been 
approved by the public conscience and 
the God of conscience. The public 
approval has been repeated most 
emphatically at this great anniversary, and 
the divine approval has been expressed in 
transferring Christian education and Chris- 
tian civilization to the guardianship of Prot- 
estantism, while, if his own words be 
true, the Roman pontiff has been despoiled, 
and degraded to servitude and imprison- 
ment even in Rome—in Rome, where his 
papal predecessors, four centuries ago, 
wore the triple tiara and bore aloft the 
globe with the temporal and _ spiritual 
swords—the symbols of his universal con- 
trol in Church and State. 

It would be well fur some papal orators 
of our day to recall these significant facts. 
It would be well to remember that it will 
avail but little to belie history or pervert 
logic or violate good manners in order to 
Prop a perverse policy. It is not wise for 
such men to slander the dead and affront 
the living because they themselves are tol- 
erated in a land of free speech. Nor is it 
safe for such men to presume upon the 
'gnorance of Americans or upon their im- 
plicit faith in papal fabrications. 
Our people have read history, at 


least as far back as the discovery of Amer- 
ica and the period of the Reformation. It 
will not convince the people for even such 
men to assert that Columbus was not a dis- 
coverer or that Luther was not a Reformer: 
The New World and its history will dis- 
Prove the one assertion ; the Protestant Ref- 


ormation and the 400,000,000 of Protest- 
ants to-day will disprove the other. The 
Reformation which could not be repressed 
by papal power in the fifteenth century will 
hardly be disproved by weak and wicked 
fabrications iu the nineteenth century. The 
world is waiting to see whether the Romish 
Church has studied the lessons of history 
and grown wiser; whether it reads the 
hand-writing of God’s providence and heeds 
the divine warning; whether it repents of 
its grievous sins and really forsakes them; 
or whether it would to-day, if it could, re- 
new the policy and practice which precipi- 
tated the Reformation at the close of the fif- 
teenth century. Slandering the Reforma- 
tion and persecuting the great Reformer give 
poor promise of amendment, but rather 
confirm the Jesuitical boast that the Rom- 
ish Church ts, everywhere and always, the 
same. In the clearer light of advancing 
day the world considers and condemns the 
papal policy of repression; and it justly 
and vigilantly puts the Papal Church hence- 
forth upon its good behavior. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY OLEMMER. 





Coneress Day, like the Queen’s weather, 
is almost sure to be fine; and last Monday 
did not failto come up to its standard of 
azure and gold and delicious atmosphere, 
full of the scent of late roses and still linger- 
ing chrysanthemums. It was more than a 
sentimental sigh one gave in passing from 
God’s bright weather into the Capitol, to see 
at once that the beautiful corridors given to 
cleanliness and silence for the last nine 
long months had in one brief hour been 
seized by the Philistines and besmeared 
and defiled by the tobacco-chewing and 
spitting citizens of the United States. Dur- 
ing the sessions of Con,ress the internal 
condition of the Capitol of the nation is a 
perpetual insult and grief to every refined 
Ameriean. In a single day, not only the 
superb Capitol, but the streets of our beau- 
titul, city seem suddenly possessed by 
hordes of unkempt, dreadful looking men. 
The Huns of Attila, when they swooped 
down from the North, did not look half so 
dissipated as these Men do—whose greater 
proportion, by the way, do not swoop from 
the North at all, but from the South and 
West. 

“ Who is this, with face so red, 
An old slouch hat upon his head, 


Who moves about with stately tread ? 
The ‘ Colonel.’ 


“ Who is this, with blood-shot eye, 
Who smiling greets each passer-by, 
Who walks right up and calls for rye? 

The ‘ Major.’ 


“Who is this, with pompous air, 
* Who never combs his frouzy hair, 
And eats free lunch no matter where? 
The ‘ Judge.’ 


“Who is this, with carpet sack, 
Who swings along like ‘ Jumping Jack,’ 
With linen duster on his back ? 
The * Member.’” 
These clever and apropos lines are part of 
a poem rewritten by one of President Ar- 
thur’s secretaries, than whom no one in 
Washington is more likely to encounter the 
vast army of ‘‘Colonels,” ‘* Majors,” 
‘* Judges” and ‘‘Members,” who every year 
descend upon Washington to the discomfi- 
ture of many well-bred citizens. On Mon- 
day morning, before ten o’clock, the exten- 
sive galleries of both Senate and House 
were packed to suffocation, while, as usual 
on such occasions, thousands more remained 
outside, on stairs and in corridors, crowding 
and pushing. Within, the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives presented a very refurbished ap- 
pearance. Anew glowing scarlet carpet 
has taken the place of the grassy green one 
of last year; the area of members’ seats has 
been extended—833 seats now occupying 
the same space heretofore given to 301 
desks and chairs. In one corner a large 
fireplace had been opened, and bright 
brass and irons and a blazing fire pre- 
sented a home-like welcome, and an unnec- 
essary house-warming to men already mop- 
ping their florid faces to stanch the effu- 
sion of Summer heat. Ex-Speaker Keifer, 
ruddy and serene, sat at his old desk, on 
whose top stood a chair made of flowers. 
The desk of the to-be Speaker also was 





piled with flowers, among the rest a gavel; 


on one side flowers, on the other satin, on 
which was hand painted these words: 
‘May eye be keen as blade of hatchet, 

When worthy members rise to catch it, 


And rulings true as stee] to match it; 
All lawful business to dispatch it.” 


The gavel and the rhyme were the gift of 

two ladies from Kentucky. 

In ‘‘Garfield’s seat,” which many strang- 

ers strained their eyes to see, sat Mr. Kas- 

son, of Iowa. Directly before him, the re- 

cipient of many warm personal greetings, 

sat the venerable and much honored father 
of the House, just beginning his twenty- 
third consecutive year of service, Judge 

Kelley. Traces of the terrible suffering 

through which he has passed are still visible 
on his strong, honest face; but his health 
and strength are greatly in advance of what 
they were one year ago. In a seat near by 
appeared a figure of the past, just entering 
upon a new term of Congressional honor, 
Luke B. Poland, of Vermont. This man, 
with his sallow skin, solemn visage, white 
hair and whiskers, Daniel Webster blue 
coat and brass buttons, must look ages 
older than he is; for I recall his writing 
Senator Justin 8. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, when Mr. Poland wanted 
his place in the Senate, that Sena- 
tor Morrill was altogether too old to be 
returned to the Senate; but Mr. Morrill is 
in the Senate yet. Here were visible the fiery 
Barksdale of Mississippi and his colleague, 
Singleton, both graduated from the Con- 
federate Congress; and near them was 
John Reagen, who flourished in Jefferson 
Davis’s make-believe Cabinet. General Slo- 
cum appeared, after an absence of ten years, 
his hair white as snow, hisform stately and 
erect asever. After eight years of retire- 
ment William Walter Phelps comes back to 
Congress to remind us of his continued ex- 
istepce; and the Pecksnifflan countenance 
of Mr. Robinson, of Massachusetts, returns 
with its complacency broadened and deep- 
ened by recent successes, and the inextin- 
guishable sweetness of his smile a trifle 
more burdensome to bear. 

There was not the slightest excitement 
about the vote. Everybody knew before it 
begun that it was but the matter of a very 
brief space of time be*ore Mr. Carlisle 
would be elected and declared Speaker of 
the Forty-eighth Congress of the House of 
Representatives. 

Ex-Speaker Randall voted for Mr. Carlisle 
in a loud, clear voice, giving his full name. 
And when, after the counting of the ballot, 
the Clerk declared Mr. Carlisle elected, he 
deputed Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, to escort him to the 
Speaker’s chair. 

It would be difficult to find three men of 
nobler aspect than the three who slowly 
advanced up the middle aisle. In the center 
came Mr. Carlisle, with the two Ex-Speakers 
on either side, he holding their arms, Mr. 
Carlisle is a man whose presence and ex- 
pression disarms all personal criticism. 
Whether men like or dislike his opinions, 
they all agree in liking him. Personally it 
was hard for Randall to give up the fight; 
but it was probably easier for him to give 
it up to Carlisle than to any other man, Cer- 
tainly his fine, strong face never showed to 
finer advantage than when he walked de- 
feated, arm in arm with his victor; and 
the. handsome face of Ex-Speaker Keifer 
also looked its best. But he had not been 
fighting, save in scrimmage with W. W. 
Phelps, and had not missed and lost just 
what Randall had. 

The moderation of Speaker Carlisle’s in- 
augural speech was a surprise and a disap- 
pointment to both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Was not his election the triumph of 
Free Trade? And yet here he had at once 
declared ‘‘ that sudden and radical changes 
in the laws and regulations affecting the 
commercial and industrial interests of the 
people would not be favorably received at 
this time by those who have given serious 
attention to the subject,” a sentiment which 
called forth the heartiest Republican ap- 
plause, but moved the Democrats, who had 
elected him, only to silent, wide-eyed won- 
der. _s 

It was wise as well as true, this utterance 
of Speaker Carlisle’s; and we hope that he 
will be brave enough and true enough to 
stick to it, despite tlie army of Southern 
Democrats who will pull him in the oppo- 





site direction. 





Despite his fine personal qualities and his 
splendid mental equipments, the fact re- 
maing/undenied that the election of Mr. 
Carlisle is the first unrestricted victory that 
the ‘‘ solid South” has won since its defeat 
and return to the Union. In this fact 
Northern Democrats weep in advance the 
Republican victory of 1884. 

President Arthur’s message, which is re- 
ceived with pronounced approbation by 
public men in Washington of all shades of 
political faith, is very like himself, unos- 
tentatious, dispassionate, but comprehen- 
sive, clear, cogent, practical. A careful 
reading of the message shows that it con- 
tains not a single sentence written for 
rhetorical effect,nor for the sake of fine writ- 
ing. There is no vanity in it, no attempts 
to ‘‘show off,” no personal intrusion. But 
every subject concerning the nation is pre- 
sented to the people with a conciseness 
and a completeness which must command 
both their interest and their admiration. 
Any one who visited the Fisheries Ex- 
hibition in London last Summer, and recalls 
the American Exhibit there, will give 
due weight to the President’s suggestion of 
an American commission upon the fisheries 
question with Great Britain. 

In dealing with domestic questions no 
subject bearing upon the prosperity of the 
country is passed by, but the paragraphs 
devoted to the adjustment of the national 
revenues, to the national needs, to national 
banks, to civil service and to civil rights, 
the polygamy of the Mormons, the growing 
illiteracy of portions of our country, all will 
command the careful thought of thought- 
ful Americans. He touched no theme so 
difficult and so delicate as the’ Mormon 
question. He never uttered truer nor more 
potent words than these: 


“Tam convinced, however, that polygamy has 
become so strongly intrenched in the territory 
of Utah that it is profitless to attack it with any 
but the stoutest weapons which constitutional 
legislation can fashion. I favor, therefore, the 
repeal of the act upon which the existing govern- 
ment depends, the assumption by the national 
legislature of tho entire political control of the 
territory, and the establishment of a commission 
with such powers and duties as shall be delegated 
toit by law.” 


Should these words be transmitted to the 
authority of law their potency will be 
proved by their power to destroy the most 
cursed system that ever blotted the civiliza- 
tion of a Christian nation, or degraded the 
honor of Christian womanhoodin the name 
of religion. Few citizens of the Northern or 
Eastern United States can realize the pro- 
found significance of the President’s allu- 
sion to the growing illiteracy of the United 
States. It is hard fora native of the land 
of common schools to realize that, in many 
parts of his country, children are growing 
to manhood and womanhood in brutish 
ignorance—the children who are to be the 
voting citizens of a later generation. The 
President says: 


*“T have previously referred to the alarming 
state of illiteracy in certain portions of the 
country, and again submit for the consideration 
of Congress whether some federal aid should not 
be extended to public primary education wher- 
ever adequate provision therefore has not al- 
ready been made.” 


These words recall the exclamation of Mat- 
thew Arnold, made yearsago, when be said: 
‘Tf there is one need more crying than an- 
other, it is the need of the English middle 
class to be rescued from a defective type 
of religion, a narrow range of intellect and 
knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a 
low standard of manners. And what could 
do so much to deliver them and to render 
them happier as to give them proper educa- 
tion, public education, to bring them up on 
the first plane, to make them a class homo- 
geneous, intelligent, civilized?” 

It is not easy to the complacency of an 
American, perhaps, to believe that in any 
part of our wide continent, there is a class 
of Americans to be rescued from a defec- 
tive type of religion, a narrow range of in- 
tellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of 
beauty, and a low standard of manners 
not only, but, alas! thousands more to be 
rescued from the most abject and hopeless 
ignorance. But the sooner this humiliat- 
ing truth becomes a live nerve in the na- 
tional consciousness, the better it will be 
for the nation and the world. 





WasuinoTon, D. ©., Deo, 6th,’ 1888. 
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HYACINTHE-LOYSON AND GALLI- 
CANISM. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 





Epwarp Everetr Hate, D.D., in Tae 
INDEPENDENT of June 28th last, published 
an interesting article, entitled *‘ Father Hy- 
acinthe and the Gallican Church.” After 
describing the ceremony of the Confirma- 
tion of some young people in the modest 
litle chapel of the Rue d’Arras, Mr. Hale 
»ropounds several questions concerning 
this ‘new departure” in religion, some of 
which he attempts to answer, others of 
which he confesses himself unable to an- 
swer. Although Father Hyacinthe is now 
in the United States, it may not be too pre- 
sumptuous on my part to clear up some of 
the perplexities into which Mr. Hale has 
fallen. 

Mr. Hale asks why Father Hyacinthe’s 
church meets with such little favor in 
France. His answer to the question is, ** I 
do not know.” The response, however, is 
not hard to find. Mr. Hale thinks that 
‘‘the average French Republican of to-day 
wants a national Catholic religion and 
does not want a Roman Catholic religion. 
Now,” Mr. Hale goes on to say, ‘this is 
just what Father Hyacinthe’s arrangements 
offer.” This last sentence is quite truc; 
but the former is quite untrue. ‘The av- 
erage French Republican of to-day,” such 
as we find him in actual life all over France 
in power or out of power, whether he be an 
Intransigeant, an Opportunist, or of the 
Left, cares not a whit more for ‘* a national 
Catholic religion” than he does for ‘‘a Ro- 
man Catholic religion.” A small body of 
Republicans, deists,like the great historian, 
Henri Martin and the late M. Laboulaye, 
are exceptions to this rule. When Father 
Hyacinthe last Winter delivered a magnifi- 
cent oration on Gambetta in the Théatre des 
Nations, at Paris, he read a letter which he 
had just received from Henri Martin, where 
the French Bancroft lamented the absence 
in Gambetta of all idea of God. When that 
ardent friend of the United States, noble, 
modest savant, witty Laboulaye, was for- 
ever laid to rest last May, the burial rites of 
the Catholic Church were performed over 
his body ; and when in the zenith of his ir- 
tellectual power and the mellowness of wis- 
dom, he stood in the tribune of the Ver- 
sailles Assembly, and later in that of the 
Senate at the Luxembourg, his voice was 
raised more than once in defense of relig- 
ion, the Church and God. But Laboulaye, 
Henri Martin, and a few more moderate 
Republicans like them belong to the old 
school of 1789 and 1848. Republicanism 
and Religion, the Church and State, were 
in those days united not only de jure but 
also de facto. But not so to-day. 

The Republicans of 1789 were, at least, 
deists. Robespierre worshiped the God- 
dess of Reason, and Talleyrand, Fouchet, 
Siéyes and a host of other ecclesiastics, 
feared not to espouse the Republican cause. 
The Republicans of 1848 were also deists. 
It is only since the advent of the Third Re- 
public that the idea has spread throughout 
France, and is still spreading with the ra- 
pidity of a prairie fire, that the nearer one 
approaches atheism, the better is one’s re- 
publicanism. This fact is incontestable. 

Why is there, in the France of to-day, 
this divorce between religion and republi- 
canism ? It is unquestionably, in the main, 
the fault of Rome. The Catholic Church 
has chosen to unite with the momarchists 
against the Republicans. In spite of a very 
few laymen and liberal priests, who are 
ready to accept the institutions born of the 
Revolution, those institutions, which rep- 
resent the spirit of the age, both in the old 
and new worlds, thoke institutions which 
are destined to prevail in France as in every 
other continental country, the great mass of 
the faithful, both laymen and priests, stand 
out obstinately against the inevitable. Nor 
is their opposition passive. On the con- 
trary, it is of the most aggressive nature. 
From Bishop Freppel, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, down to the most obscure village 
priest, all are busy, night and day, under- 
mining the Republic. 

The Republicans, exasperated in their 
turn, add fuel to the flame. If they be 
Radicals, they cry war to the hilt. If they 
be Opportuniste, they advocate the main- 
tenance of the Concordat; not, however, 
through friendship for the Church, but 





simply because they believe it a check on 
the priesthood in their campaign against 
the Republic. In a word, therefore, French 
Catholicism and French Republicanism are 
the bitterest enemies. Then, by an exten- 
sion not difficult to understand, religion be- 
comes merged into Catholicism, until re- 
publicanism and religion are as immixable 
as oil and water. Hence it is that ‘‘the 
average French Republican of to-day” takes 
no interest in ‘‘ Father Hyacinthe’s arrange- 
ments.” 

But Mr. Hale thinks that ‘‘ Father Hya- 
cinthe’s position would be much stronger 
if he had an Elector of Saxeny behind him.” 
Again he says: ‘‘ Now if somebody would 
step forward and be his Elector of Saxony, 
we should see, I believe, a new era in the 
Gallican movement.” Mr. Hale’s Elector 
should be an American millionaire ready to 
spend for a season “two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs a year in establishing ‘ The 
National Church of France.’” Now there 
can be no doubt that such an American 
Elector would do even more to help Father 
Hyacinthe than the Saxon Elector did to 
help Luther. A long purse is more power- 
ful iu these days than kings. Money will 
not only make the mare go, but a church 
also. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs a year, if continued for a sufficient 
time, woud undoubtedly found ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Church of France”; but would it 
convert the people of France to Gallicanism ? 
Would it make the Republic religious in 
the best sense of the word? Would it be- 
come a part of the Republican faith, so that 
the Church and the Republic might cease 
to be adversaries, and ‘‘the incommuni- 
cable antagony,” of which Milton speaks, 
‘* that is between Christ and Belial” might 
disappear for ever ? ‘ Ay, there’s the rub.” 
Mr. Hale seems to think so. I myself am 
less sanguine. But when you have heard 
the persuasive eloquence of Father Hya- 
cinthe, you will say, you must say, yes. 

But it is not simply Republican atheism 
which blocks the way of Father Hyacinthe's 
reformation. It encounters a still more 
insurmountable obstacle in the slight in- 
terest which Frenchmen generally take in 
religious questions. Whether he be 
atheist, Protestant or Catholic, the average 
Frenchman cares little if anything for 
purely religious problems. The Republi- 
cans wish to bring about the complete 
‘*‘Jaicality ” of the state, the Ultramon- 
tunists are fighting tooth and nail to pre- 
serve their supremacy, and the handful of 
Protestants are still carrying on a petty 
struggle as to whether the Orthodox or the 
Liberals shall have a majority in the synod. 
But,in the first two cases, this is only a politi- 
cal quarrel, and in the third instance eim- 
ply a difference betwixt Ephraimites and 
Gileadites, where, as Milton puts it, each 
sect is, inturn, without reprieve, adjudged 
to death, for want of well pronouncing 
Shibboleth. There is no religious enthu- 
siasm, no modern revivalism, no spirit of 
the old Reformation in all this. The Salva- 
tion Army, although it has been ‘fighting 
the Devil's hosts" for months in Paris, has 
attracted no attention even in this capital, 
always gaping for something new. The 
‘* Protestant revival in France,” which has 
been trumpeted during the past few years 
on both sides of the Atlantic, has never 
really created a ripple of excitement out- 
side of the “temples.” But let me cite an 
instance or two in recent French history 
to show the absolute indifference of this 
country to any purely religious question. 

In June, 1874, Baron Chaurand offered a 
resolution in the National Assembly in favor 
of introducing into France the English Sun- 
day, with its repose, its single postal deliv- 
ery, the suspension of freight traffic on the 
railroads, etc. The Assembly, although the 
majority of its members were monarchists, 
and consequently the pronounced friends 
of the Church, scarcely listened to the prop- 
osition, buried it under an adverse major- 
ity, and hastened to take up the pending 
question of the reorganization of munici- 
palities. Imagine a resolution introduced 
in the House of Commons or our own Con- 
gress, proposing the acclimation in the 
United States or England of the French 
Sunday. Why, in London Baron Chaurand 
might have run the risk of being brought 
up before a magistrate for blasphemy, and 
in both countries the secular and religious 





press would have teemed with leaders on ! 


the subject, while the legislative halls would 
have resounded for hours with speeches pro 
and eon, and especially the latter. 

But let us take a more serious example of 
this utter disregard of France for things 
ecclesiastic. M. André Daniel, in his 
L) Année Politque for 1874, says: ‘* We have 
several times already had occasion to point 
out the large part religious question; were 
taking in European politics. This awaken- 
ing was of a nature to astonish the French 
public, quite ignorant of what is going on 
beyond its own borders, and naturally in- 
clined to suppose that all nations share its 
own indifference for questions of this kind. 
The extreme ignorance of the French lay- 
man is such that the believer is ready to ac- 
cept everything. As regards the unbeliever, 
what does he care? Dogmas, therefore, 
are not a subject of discussion in France. 
The doctrine is accepted in a lump, only to 
be violated in a thousand details; and 
when the established religion is deserted it 
means acomplete going over to free think- 
ing.” 

And yet at this moment, while France 
was turning an absolutely deaf ear to relig- 
ious problems, Renan was writing in the Re- 
oue des Deux Mondes (the number for Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1874), a fine essay on ‘‘ The Re- 
ligious Crisis in Europe”; Gladstone, out 
of office, was stirring up all Catholic Eng- 
land, as it had seldom been stirred before, 
by his pamphlet on Papal infallibility. In 
Germany the Old Catholics, like Minerva 
issuing from the head of Jupiter, suddenly 
appeared in the field, with Reinkens at their 
head, armed cap-d-pie for a religious as well 
as a political battle, taking the great Uni- 
versity of Bonn by storm and proudly ne- 
gotiating with the all-powerful Bismarck for 
state recognition; while in Switzerland, by 
the joint action of the state and the people, 
by a decree of the Grand Council of Gen- 
eva and the votes of the anti-infallible 
Catholic citizens of that city, Mgr. Mer- 
millod was ousted from the curacy of Gen- 
eva, and Father Hyacinthe, one of the 
founders and heroes of thisOld Catholicism, 
was put in possession of the Church of St. 
Germain. And allthis time Catholic France, 
the home of St. Louis, of Peter the Hermit, 
of Petrus Waldus, of Bossuet, of Pascal; 
the land of the Albigenses and the Hugue- 
nots, whore history is repleve with records 
ef councils, concordats, edicts, recan ta- 
tions, persecutions, crugades—France, ‘‘the 
eldest daughter of the Church,” took more 
interest in the cfficial journeys of stupid 
old Marshal MacMahon, the then puppet- 
President of the Republic, than she did in 
this tremendous religious upheaval in the 
Catholic world. 


Nor does free thinking and the indiffer- 
eace of public opinion complete the list of 
the thorns which beset the path of Father 
Hyacinthe. The ex-Carmelite has endeav- 
ored to steer an independent course be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. The natural consequenve is that he 
pleases neither. More than this; in the first 
instance he calls down upon his devoted 
head the ire of Reme, which, in a Catholic 
country like France, means more than most 
Americans imagine; and, in the second in- 
stance, the great body of Protestants, 
who welcome him as a seceder from their 
arch-enemy, can give him but a jukewarm 
reception when they see that he clings te- 
maciously to almost all tle forms and cere- 
monies which they are pleased to associate 
with idolatry. There is an old French say- 
ing to the effect that you cannot please 
everybody and your father also. And here 
is the origim of this third difficulty, which 
Father &yacinthe encounters, and of which 
he is himself the author. But it is an un- 
avoideble dilemma. If he abandoned his 
new creed, or, as he insists upon calling it, 
the Gallican Church of Old, and returned to 
Rome —which would, of course, be impos- 
sible--or went over to Protestantism,as many 
hope he may, he would ipso facto cease to 
be a reformer, the founder of a new Church, 
the reviver of Gallicanism, an¢l become, in 
the one case, simply arepentant, going back 
to the fold, or, in the other, a convert, aban- 
doning the faith of his fathers for the heresy 
born of Wittenberg. In either case Father 
Hyacinthe would no longer have his raison 
@ étre. 

Such are the chief impediments to the 
rapid realization of Father Hyacinthe’s 
dear hopes. Pessimists may shrug their 


shoulders and pronounce his weary toiling 
love’s labor lost. Optimists may, 6n the 
other hand, ¢éarried away with religious 
enthusiasm, think the battle already won. 
Neither is right. France as we have just 
seen, is not yet ripe for a religious reforma: 
tion. But France has never been station: 
ary. On thecontrary, she often astonishes 
the world and herself by an impulsive step 
in advance. In 1848, universal suffrage, 
not dreamed of one day, was a living fact 
the next. So it may be with the religious 
spirit of France. The hour may come 
when, weary of Rome, but hesitating be. 
fore Calvinism, the French people may fly 
to the arms of Gallicanism with the secret 
joy which one feels at finding an old 
friend. Father Hyacinthe or his successors 
would stand ready to receive the thirsting 
multitude, prepared t> bestow upon them 
a religion more in keeping with the age and 
the institutions of 1789. 

But Father Hyacinthe has a more imme- 
diate claim on American encouragement 
and sympathy. He is almost the only Cath- 
olic in France—yes, I may say, the only one 
—battling in the name of religion for true 
political liberty, fighting as a priest agains; 
aggressive Ultramontanism, thus aiding 
powerfully to found a solid Republic. The 
people of the United States often tremble 
for the Republic in France, and with good 
cause. Let Americans ever bear in mind 
that Gambetta’s famous aphorism, ‘ Cleri: 
calism ;, there’s the enemy!” is as true to-day 
as when it was first uttered. The Count of 
Paris, Prince Napoleon, Prince Victor, sink 
into insignificance in comparison with cleri - 
calism. In fact these pretenders are simply 
the exponents of clericalism; and if the 
Republic falls before one of them, the 
priest, the Jesuit, vindictive, retrogressive 
Ultramontanism, mounts the throne along 
with the new king or the new emperor. 

It is this curse of France that Father 
Hyacinthe combats. Gambetta fought it 
too. Ferry, Nagueet, Grévy and the other 
Republican leaders are fighting it to-day. 
But Gambetta and the Republicans of the 
hour smite it in the name of free spéech, 
free press, nonsectarian schools and par- 
liamentary institutions. Father Hyacinthe 
alone appeals to the highest nature of the 
nation, to the spiritual, to the religious sen- 
timents of the French people, in his oppo- 
sition to clericalism. He should, therefore, 
receive the warmest welcome, the most 
substantial encouragement, which America, 
generous of heart and purse, knows so well 
how to give; for in Father Hyacinthe you 
have not only a boid, pure, indefatigable 
religious reformer, but » noble patriot, a 
Republican if France is Republican, a sin- 
cere Liberal if a king or emperor becomes 
the chief magistrate of the country. 

PARIs, FRANCE, 
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Brsuicm. criticism is the application to the 
Bible of the modern spirit of inquiry. It 
has for its object the fixing of the scriptur- 
al text, the exegesis of individual passages 
and of the biblical books as wholes, and the 
determination of the date and authorship of the 
various books of the Bible. As thus defined, 
biblical criticism does not differ from the critical 
study of any other ancient writings, and it has 
no canons which do not belong to the criticism 
of other books. For the establishment of the 
text, in cases where the text is in doubt, criti- 
cism makes use of manuscripts, of parallel 
passages, of versions, of quotations and some- 
times of conjecture. For the exegesis, date and 
authorship it receives help from every source 
which gives any information of the writer and 
his times. 

Associated with the questions as to the author- 
ship of any given passage comes the further in- 
quiry as to the origin ef the ideas contained 
therein. Finding, for instance, in the Book of 
Genesis certain narratives, and in other parts of 
the Pentateuch certain institutions, which ox- 
isted in a somewhat different form among other 
peoples, criticism asks: Are these traditions aud 
institutions original with this or with that peo~ 
ple, or do they go back to a still earlier source? 
There is, indeed, no conceivable question of any 
possible relation to the Bible which criticism 
hesitates to ask. 





The spirit in which this all-inquisitive science 
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pursues its investigations is worthy of special 
remark, We sometimes hear of “hostile” criti- 
cism and not seldom of “‘ advanced” criticism, 
which is also suspected of hostility. While some 
of those engaged in the study are known to be 
devout men, who love the Bible, others are 
viewed with distrust, as if they hated the best 
of all books and examined it with the express 
object of covering it with contempt. Nothing 
could be more erroneous than this opinion. 
While many biblical critics may be hostile 
to certain views which many other persons 
hold regarding the Scriptures, yet neither the 
science of criticism nor any serious student of 
the science is hostile to the Bible itself. In- 
deed, criticism would cease to be science the in- 
stant it began to hate. On the other hand, bib- 
lieal criticism does not love the Bible. In com- 
mon with all science its only aim and its only 
love is truth. The Bibleis toit what the stars 
are to the astronomer or the flowers to botany— 
the field of its exploration within which it seeks 
the truth. Biblical criticism as criticism is the 
same whether practiced by a pietist or a ration- 
alist. The term “devout criticism” would be 
impossible, fully as much as‘the term *‘ Christian 
science.” The spirit of a critic may be Christian 
or otherwise ; science has no religion and is hos- 
tile to none. To every subject which she ap- 
proaches she comes with the same calm and im- 
passive spirit. Heronly enthusiasm is in the 
pursuit of the truth and in the conviction that 
her search shall be rewarded. 

In seeking for truth as to the Bibie, biblical 
criticism subjects to the severest test every 
statement bearing on the subject, whether found 
in the Bible itself or in so-called profane history, 
or from whatever source it comes. 

Toward the supernatural it manifests the 
same impartial spirit. It does not demand extra- 
human instrumentality where it sees sufficient 
explanation in the human, At the same time it 
does not deny the supernatural when the claim 
is supported by sufficient evidence. Criticism 
does not deny miracle ; far less does it deny that 
impalpable influence from above which mysteri- 
ously acted on the minds of the worthies of the 
Bible. 

Toward the consequences of its own research 
it is equally unheeding. In vain to say, You 
endanger the creed or the basis of morals and 
of good society. A change in the creed concerns 
criticism no more than a change in the weather ; 
and it’ has as little to do with morals as with re- 
ligion. To all who would reproach her, she re- 
plies: Truth for its own sake is my aim; and 
truth cannot conflict with good. This absence 
of theological interest and disregard of warning 
has caused biblical criticism to be often misun- 
derstood, and has won for her not a few enemies. 
Conscious of clean hands and pure motives, 
she leaves her vindication to the future. She 
has no personal aims, What she to-day holds to 
be ascertained she will gladly surrender to-mor- 
row if disproved, or exchange for larger truth. 
For her one step nearer truth is worth more 
than the applause of worlds, one step from the 
truth more painful than the reproach of worlds, 

Toacertain extent all intelligent readers of 
the Bible are critics ; but by the results of biblical 
criticism can be meant, of course, only the 
results which have been reached by specialists, 
The objection that specialists are not always 
agreed can, so far as it is well-fouuded, only 
give larger liberty to non-specialists, but can- 
not take out of the specialists’ hand the right to 
answer a multitude of questions which none 
other can answer. In deciding the date and au- 
thorship of a psalm, the opinion of a specialist is 
worth that of a thousand who have not studied 
the subject. Majorities count as little here as 
they did when the earth was regarded as plane 
and immovable. All that the layman can do in 
the case of any science is to accept the results 
reached by specialists, or if these are, for any rea- 
son, distrusted or distasteful, he must possess 
himself of the materials and the methods—in 
other words become himself a specialist and give 
to others the truth. This proposition is so clear 
4s to need no elaboration. On any given ethical 
question the voice of the combined world may not 
be worth comparing to that of one man who has 
made a thorough «study of that question. 
What is obvious in regard to all other sciences 
ought to be obvions in regard to the science of 
biblical criticism. 

Certain parts of the results of biblical criti- 
cist are necessarily negative, because the mate- 
rials for a positive judgment are wanting. This 
is particularly true as to the authorship of 
various writings. To many other questions 
criticism feels bound to return an answer at 
variance with the oldest tradition. Without be- 
ing able to offer a substitute, she is often able 
a existing view is certainly wrong. 

- . widespread opinion that biblical 
per amb negative and destructive. 
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makes it for the first time intelligible. It shows 





that a psalm which has been ascribed to David 
was written by an unknown hand centuries 
later ; and the psalm acquires at once new mean- 
ing. A book of prophecies supposed to date 
from a certain time and author, it shows to be- 
long a century and a half later; and thus the 
book once presented in its historical setting 
glows with light, revealing the life of its times 
and receiving new life from its times. Criticism 
may rob the theologian of a proof text ; but by 
showing the true meaning it puts honor on the 
Bible. In curbing the wild career of the spirit- 
ualizer who sees a double meaning in all parts 
of the Bible, it does not fail incidentally to pro- 
vide the homilist with new and solid material for 
instruction. The Bible, in ceasing to be a 
magical book, from which anybody can prove 
anything, becomes of vastly increased value for 
history and religion. The biblical writers be~ 
come veritable flesh and blood, at once the 
product and the authors of their times. The life 
which they live becomes real. Their struggles 
are such as we daily pass through. To them 
spoke the same divine voice which comes to us. 
In a word, they are our brethren living in their 
times and speaking to their times. The Bible, 
by thus becoming more real, becomes more help- 
ful. If criticism had accomplished no work but 
this it would be a science worthy of all recogni- 
tion and welcome. 

The subject of the results of modern biblical 
criticism is so broad that a full discussion would 
be a large volume on biblical introduction. Even 
a full catalogue of results without discussion 
would make a lengthy paper. A short essay 
must content itself with naming some of the chief 
results, illustrating one or two of these by brief 
discussion, In order somewhat to narrow the 
subject what follows will be confined exclusively 
to the Old Testament, 

One of the first and surest conclusions of 
criticism is that the Pentateuch in its present 
form is not the work of Moses. The book asa 
whole nowheré claims to have been written by 
Moses; and criticism shows that it was not 
written by any individual, but is a growth, hav- 
ing many authors and covering a long period of 
time. Some of the parts, for instance, the 
itinerancy of the wanderings in the wilderness 
and certain collections of laws may indeed date 
from the time of Moses. Other parts were 
written after the rise of monarchy in Israel, and 
still others after the full development of the 
ritual, The order which the books of the Penta- 
teuch now have does not represent the order of 
time in which they were written ; for the book of 
Deuteronomy is older than Leviticus. The 
author or authors of each of the books perhaps 
made use of written materials which were at 
hand, and most of the books bear traces of suc- 
cessive revisions. Genesis is composed of sev- 
eral writings brought together, whose differ- 
ences are in some cases so striking as to be 
plainly noticeable even in a translation; for 
instance, the two accounts of creation and of the 
deluge. With respect to the narratives of crea- 
tion, criticism has shown that the literal inter- 
pretation is the only justifiable one, and that 
the literal correctness of these narratives can- 
not, in the light of other sciences, be maintained. 
It shows, also, that various passages, such as 
Balaam’s prophecy, which have been supposed to 
refer to the coming Messiah, have a totally 
different reference, while the blessing of Jacob 
was written after the establishment of the 
tribes rather than at the beginning of their his- 
tory. Many of the Pentateuchal etymologies of 
proper names are of more than doubtful correct- 
ness; the derivation of Babel, for example, 
the name of the city Babylon, from a verb mean- 
ing to confound (Gen, x1, 9) being a hopeless at- 
tempt to explain a word whose meaning was 
probably unknown to the writer. 

The historical books of the Old Testament bib- 
lical criticism has shown to be not always chrono- 
logical accounts of the times to which they refer, 
The book of Judges, for instance, gives most 
valuable materia: for the times preceding the 
monarchy, less in the form of history than of 
pictures set in an artificial chronological frame- 
work ; ard from these pictures criticism is able to 
some extent to reconstruct the history. The 
book is really a sermon intended to promote the 
worship of Jehovah. The books of Sammel and 
of Kings—in their present form the work of sev- 
eral different editors, composed to a considerable 
extent of older documents—partake also largely 
of the pragmatic character of the book of Judges. 
Repeating and supplementing the same material 
as the books of Samuel and Kings, the verv late 
book of the Chronicles confines its attention to 
the fortunes of the house of David, and to the 
interests of the Levitical law and temple wor- 
ship. 

Criticism shows the prophetical books to be 
for the history of the centuries in which their 
writers lived of higher value than the historical 
books proper. Since the prophets preached and 
wrote for their own times, there are numerous 
allusions to political events at home and abroad 
and to the moral and religious condition of the 
people which at the same time fix the date of the 
prophet and elucidate the prophetic message. 
Thus the first Isaiah (Isa. i—xxxix), in spite 
of the fact that the chronological order of his 
writin gs has become badly deranged, is for the 









picture of his times, but especially of Israel’s 
foreign relations, of inestimable value. The 
second half of the book called Isaiah criticism 
has shown to belong to the closing years of the 
Babylonian Exile and to be of the first import- 
ance for this period. Criticism declares that our 
present book of Jeremiah has submitted to great 
changes at the hands of an editor, and that the 
book of Daniel was not written by a contem- 
porary of the Exile, but several generations later, 
and is indeed in part real history cast into the 
form of visions, It shows that Jonah is written 
by aman who can scarcely himself have been 
familiar with the city of Nineveh, while Zecha- 
riah, like Isaiah, is the work of at least two 
different men, separated from each other by long 
intervals of time. 

To illustrate the work of criticism in another 
class of biblical writings: Criticism shows that 
the traditional authorship of the psalms is in 
most cases doubtful, and that some of the psalms 
date from the Exile and others possibly 
even later, so that it would be impossible 
to regard our Psalter as existing in 
its present form in the times of David 
or Solomon. It shows, also, that the book of 
Ecclesiastes cannot be the production of Solo- 
raon, but came from a much later writer—from 
one who had far less interest in the pleasures of 
this world than Solomon is supposed to have 
felt. 

But one may ask, With what right does criti- 
cism in such a multitude of cases reach conclu- 
sions contrary to hoary tradition? Let a brief 
account of one or two cases afford a partial 
answer. 

The present book of Isaiah consists of three 
distinct parts: a collection of prophecies, 
with various historical notices (i-—xxxv); 
a second collection of prophecies and exhor- 
tations (xl—Ixvi); and these two collec- 
tions are separated by four historical chapters 
(xxxvi—xxxix). Criticism teaches that the 
second collection has not come from the same 
hand as the first. In the light of what we 
know of the close of the eighth and the begin- 
ning of the seventh century B. ©., light coming 
from the Old Testament historical books, from 
other contemporary prophets, such as Hosea— 
from the extensive and growing cuneiform litera- 
ture and from the first thirty-nine chapters of 
the book of Isaiah itself—from what we know of 
this period by all these sources the conclusion is 
inevitable that the stand-point from which the 
writer of chapters xl—Ixvi views events does 
not belong to these times. On the contrary, 
the whole coloring arises from the last years of 
the captivity in Babylon. In reply to the claim 
that a prophet of the early part of the seventh 
century may have been lifted out of his sur- 
roundings and transported into the midst of a 
state of affatrs which did not exist till 150 
years later, it must be said that all things in- 


deed are possible; but a weak  possi- 
bility must yield to a stronger proba- 
bility. Why should Isaiah have 


been thus transferred into scenes so utterly un- 
like those of his times; when this has happened 
in the case of no other prophet? Why should 
he make no reference to the disaster which was 
to overtake Israel and Judah, but should view 
both kingdoms as long since overthrown, Jeru- 
salem destroyed and the temple burnt? The 
people whom the prophet addresses are in Baby- 
lon and he comforts them with the promise of 
return to the land of their fathers. Babylon is 
now the great world-power ; Assyria has passed 
away. The Persian empire is fast rising to sweep 
away the Babylonian, and the fame and victories 
of Cyrus are familiar to the prophet. Other- 
wise, also, the tone is altogether different from 
that of the first thirty-five chapters. - There is 
very little of prophecy against foreign nations. 
The Jews are no longer threatened with ruin 
because of their sins. They have already been 
crushed beneath the oppressor’s foot, and are 
now penitently enduring the chastisements 
which God has laid upon them. The best ele- 
ment among them, the spiritual germ, 
rises almost to the personality of an 
individual who by his patient sufferings expiates 
the sins of his people. But the end draws nigh. 
The Jews shall return to Palestine and become 
a blessing to the world. From Jerusalem shall 
go forth the law. She shall be called the city of 
Jehovah, the Zion of the Holy One of Israel ; 
her people shall all be righteous and shall inherit 
the land forever. Now all this is perfectly natu- 
ral to & prophet of the time of Cyrus, but inex- 
plicable as coming from a contemporary of 
Hezekiah. While there are still some students 
who are not convinced by such considerations, 
yet the conclusion that the present book of 
Isaiah was written by at least two men may be 
classed as one of the certain results of modern 
criticism. It is, perhaps, purely accidental that 
this unknown Isaiah came to be bound up along 
with the real Isaiah. 

To return once more.to the Pentateuchal 
question: Criticism has concluded not only 
that Moses did not write the book of Deuteron- 
omy but that heis not the author of any consid- 
erable part of the book. It is generally conce ded 
that the book of the law of Jehovah found in 
the temple in the days of Josiah (II Kings xxii) 
was substantially vl DOO K 2) 
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Until that time this book does not seem to have 
been known. Its provisions as to places of 
sacrifices and priestly orders are very explicit. 
Yet pious judges, kings and prophets disre- 
garded these provisions for a succession of cen- 
turies, and that without apparent consciousness 
that they were violating any law; and Samuel 
could hardly have acted as he is reported to 
have done when the people of Israel demanded 
a king (I Sam. viii) if he had dreamed that the 
great law-giver had already made provision for 
the election of such a sovereign (Deut. xvii). 

Much later than Deuteronomy criticism places 
the highly developed ritual of the book of Levi- 
ticns. The point of view is in many respects 
totally different from that of the ritual portions 
of Deuteronomy. Criticism brings a mass of 
argument to show that Leviticus was written at 
a time when the voice of the prophets no longer 
echoed with ita living power, when the religious 
life of the people had lost its glow and was de- 
generating into that dead formalism which is so 
sharply rebuked in the gospeis of the New Testa- 
ment, 

But such results, one says, are mainly nega- 
tive. True, they put the negative on a large 
number of conceptions which in our minds have 
been inseparably associated with the Old Testa- 
ment. But criticism does not stop here. It 
proceeds to rebuild ; and in the new structure all 
of the old material finds its place. It under- 
takes in all seriousness to reconstruct the history 
of that people from the midst of whom the Old 
Testament sprung. The separate writings of 
this vollection mark the stages through which 
the life of that wonderful people passed. 
Criticism gathers them up, rearranges them ac- 
cording to the data, and thus gives us a consecu- 
tive history of the life of Israel. It sees in the 
Old Testament numerous indications of a time 
when the national life was forming, a collection 
of nomadic tribes binding themselves together 
by common interest and devoted to the same 
mode of religious worship. This formative period 
continues for a long time, the leadership of the 
people passing easily from one hero to an- 
other, according as each distinguished himself 
by his prowess or his wisdom, During this pe- 
riod the established and regulated religious and 
social order of later times does not exist, each 
man is his own priest, there are many sacred 
places and there is a constant tendency to the 
worship of the gods of the surrounding 1 ~*ions. 
At last Saul arises and is acknowled~ . king, 
Under him and his immediate successor the work 
of consolidation and centralization is so suc- 
cessfully carried on that Solomon finds himself 
the head of a united people. But in the days of 
his successor a schism occurs and the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah are involved in constant 
wars. During this period arises a class of 
preachers called prophets, zealous advocates of 
the worship of Jehovah, seeking to banish the 
worship of other gods from among the people, 
These prophets have left no literary remains, 
possibly excepting fragments which may have 
furnished material for later books. Following 
them came the race of writing prophete, mighty 
preachers of righteousness, still seeking to win 
the people from idolatry, towhich they so tena- 
ciously clave. By degrees the priestly class also 
rose in importance and stood by the prophets 
in the fight for Jehovah; but, in contrast with 
the moral right insisted upon by the 
latter, these were more concerned with cere- 
monial righteousne.s. The centralized govern- 
ment and the attempts to centralize the worship 
proved favorable to the development of the 
priestly power. As the political fortunes of the 
northern kingdom grow more precarious, the 





‘great prophets Isaiah and Hosea arise to insist 


on fidelity to Jehovah and the necessity of moral 
goodness. Israel passes away and Judah hasteng 
to itsend. In spite of the prophets and of royal 
attempts to repress idolatry the people continue 
to worship other gods, At last a book, which 
js essentially our book of Deuteronomy, is pub- 
lished. But the ruin cannot be stayed. Jerusa- 
Jem is destroyed. Jeremiah and Ezckiel continue 
to preach righteousness and the second Isaiah 
rises to hights not attained by any other 
prophet. With the return from captivity there 
is no more royal pomp and no more need of 
voices raised against idolatry. There are no 
more great prophets. The worship of the one 
God has indeed become fixed ; and this is a vast 
stride. But at the same time the priestly form 
has triumphed over the prophetical word 
of life, the ritual as it exists in Leviticus is 
wrought ont, anda religions formalism arises 
which grows more burdensome until the great 
Teacher of the New Testament takes up again 
the message of the prophets and proclaims the 
necessity of moral righteousness. 

By this reconstruction of the history, this con- 
secutive view Of Isracl’s life, criticism robs us of 
nothing and gives us much, Royalty, prophecy 
and priesthood become intelligible. At the same 
time the Old Testament loses none of its claim 
to reverence. In those parts which are of most 
value for the religious life, the devotional parts, 
most specially of the psalms and of the prophets, 
there is a wonderful gain in understanding, in 
beauty and in usefulness, The life of the writers 
and actora did not move forward in prepared 
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light, toward the truth, toward God. No 
one can view the men of the Old Testament in 
this character without having his sympathies en- 
listed and without drawing from their lives and 
words lessons of wisdom for this world and for 
the world to come. All hail, then, the science 
which reveals the hidden life of Israel and un- 
locks for our use the treasures of the incompar- 
able productions which spring from that life ! 


Sanitary. 


SANITATION IN CANADA. 


In a recent visit to one of the Canadian pro- 
vinces the writer found that the interests of 
sanitary science and art are not overlooked. We 
were in London, Province of Ontario, on a day 
when the snow was fourteen inches deep on a 
level, and the town was busy discussing typhoid 
fever, malaria, etc. There has for a year or two 
past been an unusual prevalence of typhoid fever 
in some localities in the Province. We think the 
view is gaining ground that certain bad local 
conditions can give rise to typhoid fever. At 
least there is a low form of continued fever with 
high temperature and the general spmptoms of 
typhoid which often proves fatal. In nearly all 
cases expert examination reveals some imperfec- 
tion of house delivery, of sewage, or some condi- 
tion of concentrated filth, The occasion at Lon* 
don was the meeting of a sanitary convention, of 
two days’ session, for the purpose of discussing 
the various health interests of the Province. It 
was refreshing to find that the meeting had 
brought together most of the leading health 
officers of the Province, and that there was a good 
attendance of citizens. In an audience of 200 
we counted 43 ladies, and were able tosee that the 
people generally seem more anxious to become 
intelligent as to the best household conditions 
and the means of preserving health. With us, 
asa rule, itis far more popular to pay for cure 
than for prevention, An article on the ‘Typhoid 
Plant, its Nature aud Favorite Soil,” by Dr. 
Playter, of Ottawa, the editor of the Dominion 
Sanitary Journal, spoke with more positiveness 
as to the demonstration of the germ theory as 
directly illustrated in typhoid fever than most 
are prepared for, 

The papers and discussions on malaria pre- 
sented a phase of study in this direction very 
interesting to those from a more moderate cli- 
mate. We hear much in the New England 
States about the invasion of malaria, from points 
to the South. But Canada has found out that 
the invasion is much like that of mosquitoes 
into salt marshes. We were familiar with a 
former report of a committee of investigation on 
endemics of malasia at Coboconk and Madoc, 
places well to the North. The report of that 
committee is full of interest as showing, in the 
one case, how great heaps of decomposing saw- 
dust are recognized as causing or intensifying 
malaria and also the outbursts which took place, 
as the result ofa milldam and of variations in 
water-level during a dry, hot season in 1881. It 
was found, too, that the variations of hight in 
the mill-pond water accorded with those in many 
wells, and it was believed that the water itself 
became affected. ‘The papers before the conven- 
tion confirmed these views as to the local origin 
er cultivation of malaria. Dr. J. L. Bray, of 
Chatham was accurate in his identification of 
causes, and Prof. Arnott wentso far as to con- 
demn milldams in toto, In thus studying 
malaria in endemic outbreaks in high latitudes 
we are able to separate some of the disturbing 
facts which meet us where we attempt to single 
out the cause or the occasion thereof in milder 
climates. 

A morning session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the hygienic condition of rural 
schools, to infectious diseases in schools and dis- 
cussions on school hygiene. A convention of 
teachers of the Province adjourned its meeting 
to attend this. The system of school inspection 
in Ontario favors a closer examination into 
school conditions than we can generally secure 
in the states. The feeling is fast taking hold of 
the public mind that there are defects in our 
system of education, in the teaching of physical 
habits and in information as to bodily training 
and care, 

The difficulties which attend the handling of 
sewage in high latitudes, and the increased ex- 
posure of heated houses in Winter, if the various 
pipes are imperfect, causes especial attention to 
this subject, Dr. Wm. Oldright, the able Chair- 
man of the Ontario Board of Health, gave some 
valuable ocular demonstrations as to the syphon- 
ing of traps and the influence of vents as well as 
ventilators, The complete delivery of all solid 
matter and of all jiquids carrying organic mate- 
rial before there is time for fermentive or putres- 
cible changes, and intermediate ventilation 
between the house and the place of outside con- 
duit or deposit are chief axioms in household 
health. 

Under the superintending care of the Secretary, 
Dr. P. H. Bryce, of Toronto, this Provincial 
Board is extending its work into all the townships 
of the Province and thus seeking to preserve 
the people (now numbering over one million) 
from the inroads of preventible disease. 











The subject of insanity was treated in a paper 
by W. Eliott, Esq., Judge of the county of Mid- 
diesex. The great problems connected with it 
and with the care and assortment of the insane 
are pressing upon the attention of the legal and 
medical professions. There are three asylums in 
the Province. The one we visited, near London, 
has 899 inmates. Having a very large building 
and three separate cottages of good size and 
appointment, it combines the two systems. Two 
years since the directors began to apply the non- 
restraint system, and the last year relied upon it 
entirely. The physicians in charge, who at first 
were not favorable to the system, now express 
their full confidence in it, and believe it capable 
of quite universal application. There are cer- 
tainly many points in practical sanitary art in 
which we may be learners from our Canadian 
neighbors and thus seek to appropriate their 
valuable experience. 


Fine Arts. 


THE BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL FUND 
ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 


I, 








Tue Academy has, perhaps, never had within 
its walls a better chosen and better arranged ex- 
hibition than that which completely fills the 
building to-day. It is at once the result of pa- 
triotic effort and excellent art sense. The stores 
of art treasures in this city have been drawn upon 
for their richest and most characteristic articles. 
No praise is too high for the committee that has 
gathered them, nor for the generosity that has 
loaned them. To whatever extent the Pedestal 
Fund may be swollen, the benefits of the exhibi- 
tion will never be so great in that direction as to 
the cause of art. Opportunity is given for 
study and comparison of objects that are, from 
their value and their ownership, generally inac- 
cessible. ‘To make a worthy notice of this exhi- 
bition in one article is impossible. We can do 
no more than to glance at the pictures which fil] 
the great south room. 

The exhibition is specially valuable in the 
works of Corot. This artist, who wrought on 
the art history of his time as few artists have 
wrought in any age is represented, not by a few 
indifferent specimens, but ‘by some of his most 
important works, He painted few things of 
greater value than the ‘‘Orpheus,” so full of 
radiance and grace, a poem of green fields and 
ruddy skics, of blossoming day and tender 
shadows, with an added suggestion of music in 
its single figure. This work, a large canvas, has 
in it all that made Corot famous. It justifies 
what Jarves said of him: ‘ There isa bewitching 
mystery and suggestiveness in his apprehension 
of the landscape, united to pensive joyousness,” 
**Pensive joyousness” isa good expression, It 
describes the spirit of the ‘‘ Orpheus” in two 
words. This, and some other pictures by Corot, 
here, too, make clear the words of supreme René 
Ménard, who called Corot ‘par excellence the 
painter of morning.” The nature of Corot is 
the nature that has rested. It rises joyous and 
refreshed, calm and sweet after its night bath of 
Heaven's dew. ‘The dreams are not yet out of the 
shadows. ‘The light has not yet penetrated into 
the secret chambers beneath the leayes, There 
is more of sweetness suggested than revealed, 
He does much, but leaves the mind to do more, 
To go daily to this exhibition and study the 
priceless Corots there would be of itself, for any 
man or woman, a means of advancement in art 
knowledge. And turn for contrast to Courbet, 
whose unbridled strength and faculty of secing 
all things in their utmost bigness made him the 
Titan he was. One can understand from these 
eanvases, this great, swelling, threatening, un- 
easy ‘‘ocean,” this gloomy “‘ mountain gorge,” 
how it was that this man, in his enthusiasm, 
should dash his head against a sublime idea and 
die. Some one has called him somewhere the 
“Robert Browning of the easel.” He is, like 
Browning, a realist, with not much regard for 

*the conventionalities of art, and with so high a 
regard for natural truth that nothing is small or 
mean that holds a fragment of it, 

He who took the name of peasant, and in the 
art world made it honored, beside that of painter, 
Millet, is here too, represented by a picture with 
which his name might have been handed down 
the ages famous, ‘The Wood Chopper,” low in 
tone, rich in color, in values perfect, and in sen- 
timent a confession that labor, if no disgrace, is 
still but drudgery. This is the typical laborer, 
who is stilla man in fiber of muscle, in dignity 
of action, in power to strike a blow and endure 
fatigue. By chance of Millet’s environment it 
happens to be a French peasant; but bare the 
arm and the leg that give it character, and strip 
off the ugly costume, and it becomes the laborer 
of the whole world—the man whose life is 
pitched in a low key, with minor passages 
here and there ; indeed mostly writ in the music 
of a disturbed scale, but yet who no less un- 
wittingly helps to move the world by honestly 
doing a day’s work whether he be well paid for 
it or not. Than Millet, no artist that ever lived 
has better understood the characteristics of 
French peasant life, and how to give right local 
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sitting to bis men and women who toiled and 
wrought for daily bread, and lived honest and 
picturesque lives without time to think whether 
they did or did not. 

The pictures by Henner are most character- 
istic—shadows which have enticed a sunbeam 
into their depths and transformed it into a 
woman. In all Henner’s pictures there is—— 
but one does not criticise, one only admires in 
an exhibition. There are several Henners in 
the exhibition, and it was of Henner that 
Roger Bullu asked: ‘‘In what pure snows at the 
summit of the glaciers has Henner formed his 
beautiful paté of which he has modeled a 
feminine nudity?” The charm of his pictures is 
indescribable ; but it exists, and holds one spell- 
bound, though one can neither understand 
his treatment nor approve his subjects. 

The great names are here in full force. One 
does not mount the staircase before a Meissonier, 
from Miss Catharine Wolfe’s superb collection, 
challenges the attention, a ‘General and Ad- 
jutant,” exquisite in detail, and surprising in 
that a subject so little should be treated with so 
much bigness. Here, too, is a stag-hound, by 
Rosa Bonheur, in that great-souled woman’s best 
style, full of vigor, and showing an equal knowl- 
edge of animals and of art. One must not fail 
to see one or two excellent Rousseau’s--notably 
one loaned by J. T. Williams, Esq., in which 
Rousseau surpassed himself. There is a most 
interesting picture by Bastien Le Page, “La 
Petite Fauvette,” a child who wearily watches 
a browsing cow and dreams of her supper, and 
perhaps of life beyond her supper. We shall 
have, too, an opportunity of studying Manet, 
whose simplicity of treatment in art is so like 
Zola’s in literature that one ceases to wonder at 
the eulogy that the author pronounced on the 
artist. Manet, however, had the clear vision of 
genius and wonderful directness in expressing 
what he saw. The portrait that came from his 
brush and is exhibited here, has no claim to 
grace, but is, without doubt, a faithful if a cruel 
likeness. It isa picture to be highly prized as 
the example of a man’s work, who believed in 
absolute honesty of expression and treated the 
laughter of the critics with the silent scorn of 
genius, knowing that truth had thatin it which 
makes a man’s pictures and name live things 
when the man himself and his critics are for- 
gotten. 

The collection of pictures is superb. It is an 
exhibition to be seen over and over, and not 
to be forgotten to-morrow. It is but a small 
part of the exhibition, which is rich im bric-a-brac, 
fabrics, metal work, ceramics; not an inch of 
space but that is covered, and few things but 
will repay careful study. 

—— 


MINOR ART. 


Tue fashion of publishing illustrated poems 
in frail fringed covers—a cross, as it were, be- 
tween the gift book and the Christmas card— still 
prevails, though it can be but a fleeting fashion. 
They are unsatisfactory things, these boxed-up 
beauties with their silk cards and gay millinery ; 
but this very quality of frailty gives them an air 
of daintiness that tempts the lover to send to his 
mistress the foolish trifle, instead of the graver 
and more durable volume. Perhaps the choicest 
of these delicate dainties that the season brings 
to our notice is * Flowers of the Sea,” in pic- 
ture and verse, issued by 8. E, Cassino, Boston. 
Each page is adorned with admirable represen- 
tations of pressed sea-weed, perfect in color and 
drawing ; and selections of verse from Wordsworth 
to Frances Ridley Havergal tell us what the 
poets have thought of the “flowers of the sea.” 
The finish of the little book is tasteful and har- 
monious throughout. The ‘Fringed Gentian,” 
from the same publishers, illustrated by Lam- 
bert Hollia, falls short of this in delicacy of 
color and design. One pretty conceit, however, 
has been well carried out by the designer. The 
flower which gives its name to the poem hag 
been scattered so skillfully through border lines 
and text as to appearasif dropped by merest 
accident. From an artistic point of view the 
introduction of the pvet’s figure, as he stands 
musing on the flower, and of the death-bed scene 
was, to say the least, unfortunate. An Autumnal 
feeling has been well preserved through all the 
illustrations ; but aSpring-time poem lends itself 
better to this style of ornamental publishing 
than one like this poem of Bryant’s, which re- 
quires the gay coloring of our Autumn brook- 
sides to represent it fairly; for it is delicacy 
rather than brilliancy wh:ch gives these little 
books their charm. Elaine Goodale’s valentine 
poem, ‘* The Coming of the Birds,” has also been 
brought out in similar fashion by the same pub- 
lisher, the illustrations, which are rigidly in keep- 
ing with the verse and fully as good, being by 
Alexander Pope. 

The series of prizes which Messrs. L. Prang 
and Co. have given for some years has led the 
public to look with interest for the Christmas 
and New Year’s cards which are sure to be forth- 
coming from this enterprising firm. This year 
they appear as usual on paper or satin, fringed 
or scented as the case may be, and as usual we 
turn from these appendages and additions, 
which to our taste are no ornaments to the card 
itself, to the design and the motto. Only pausing 





to acknowledge that where fringe has been 
the color isin exquisite keeping with the tone of 
the card, and where perfume has been intro- 
duced it has been in so free-handed a fashion that 
were we the proud possessor of one of these 
beautifully printed satin scent-begs it should 
hang on the piazza and perfume the frent yard, 
if riot the whole country. What was it that 
Lincoln said? ‘For foiks that like this sort of 
thing it is just about the sort of thing that such 
folks would like.” ‘The first thing to be noticed 
in the cards before us is the almost universa) 
absence of the Christmas or New Years’ senti- 
ment. For example, a showy card, decorated 
with hot-house azaleas and cherry blossoms has 
the motto 
“ We are spirit aromas of blossom and bloom. 
We call your thoughts home as ye breathe our 
perfume.” 
This surely was intended for a satin scented 
card. And above we read the legend * A Merry 
Christmas.” Asa rule the flower cards, what- 
ever their mottoes, have, in design, no Christmas 
feeling ; and the same is generally true of the 
landscapes, though the choicest of these, which 
is very soft and sweet in color, has a group of 
figures returning from the woods, one of them 
bearing some sort of foliage, presumably a 
Christmas tree, upon his shoulder, while the 
motto below—the best we have yet found—reads : 
** What is the way to keep Christmas day? 
Tis best to be neither solemn nor gay, 
And whether we play or whether we pray, 
To cast al] thought of ourselves away.” 

Fidelia Bridges’s cards are among the most sat- 
isfactory in color and tenderness of feeling, 
though utterly without the Christmas sense. 
Here comes a flight of sea gulls, one of them 
dipping into the water; the picture is full of 
life and sentiment and loveliness, and the 
motto ‘‘The world of waters is our home and 
merry men are we” is in absolute keeping with 
it, and in utter defiance of the line which we 
read below : 

“T wish you a merry Christmas,” 

Two really original and clever New Years’ cards 
show Diedrich Knickerbocker and Kate Van 
Tassel in the act of making and receiving New 
Years’ calls. As a rule the backs of the cards are 
more interesting than their faces, the designs 
being fully as suggestive of the season, and the 
printing being confined to a few colorsin low 
tones. A half dozen of these cards we could 
entirely dispense with, such as the open book, 
with its aggressive angles, and the commonplace 
imitation of a sheaf, and even with Beard’s 
comicalities, which seem to us pointless so far as 
the season goes ; but then again, as Mr. Lincoln 
would say: “For folks,” ete. The Longfellow 
card, though bearing no Christmas suggestion 
except in the bells upon its back, is doubtless 
the most pleasing of the figure cards. The poet, 
with a group of little ones about him, is repre- 
sented as seated before the tiled fireplace. The 
tiles are so decorated as to illustrate sui- 
dry well-known Longfellow poems, and the poet 
is telling tales in “the Children’s Hour,” 

One card, with the Christ Child borne up by the 
moon, a company of angel heads hovering over 
him, while little boys below look up and sing 
Christmas carols ,in spite of its strong coloring, 
isa genuine Christmas card; and another, with 
queer Egyptian borders and figures, suggests the 
line ‘* Out of Egypt have I called my son.” 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory of all is one 
called “The Light of our Home,” where the 
mother looks like the gay grisette of a French 
handkerchief box, and neither mother nor child 
pays any heed to the Christmas tree, with its 
candles alight, which has been put in one corner 
out of deference to the season. 

‘*The Christmas Carol” tells us that on meet- 
ing Scrooge, the dog looked up to the blind man 
whom he led, as if to say: ‘* No eye at all is bet- 
ter than an evil eye, dark master”; and so after 
bemoaning the want of a Christmas sense in 
these popular designers, we turn to the simple 
landscapes, the little fans and flights of birds 
through snowy air, and say: No Christmas feel- 
ing or allusion at all is better than one that is 
weak or unworthy of the day. 





Science. 
THE CARSON FOOTPRINTS. 


FurtTuHERr statements and conclusions about 
the supposed human footprints at Carson, 
Nevada, have been published by Dr. H. W. Hark- 
ness, Prof. Davidson, President of the California 
Academy of Sci , Profs. O. C. Marsh, E. D. 
Cope, C. H. Hitchcock, and others. The first 
named, in the month of April, submitted the 
following description of the track maker. 
“Homo Nevadensis. Length of track, 18)¢ 
inches ; width at the ball of the foot, 8 inches; 
width of heel, 6 inches ; average length of step, 
27 inches ; length of stride, 54 inches; width of 
trackway, 18 inches, as measured from the cen- 
ter of the sandal to the center of the correspond- 
ing one, Angle with the median line about 16 
degrees. Each track has been modified in form 
by a sandal or other protection to the foot.” 








In August, Dr. Harkness presented some ad 
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ditional details about the locality and the impres- 

sions to the Academy, showing that the foot- 

prints were not of quadrupedal origin. He called 

attention to these points: First, the entire ab- 

sence of such distinctive marks as would indicate 

an unprotected foot ; and man alone protects his 

feet, this being an act requiring human reason 

and intelligence. Second, no indications of any 
mis-step are found, either from accident or by 
deviation of tracks from a straight line. Third, 

the curve of the foot as imprinted is so constant 
and regular as to show that noquadruped would 
be likely, at all times, to place his hind foot so ex- 
actly in the track made by a fore foot as to leave 
no mark, and that it isa great strain on credulity 
to assume that the fore and hind feet of such an 
animal could be of exactly the same form and so 
identically curved as to track perfectly alike. 
Fourth, in two or three series, the central por- 
tion of some impressions of these footprints is 
more depressed in the line of its long diameter 
than at the border, showing that the sole of the 
sandal has been moistened by contact with the 
mud, and consequently has slightly yielded to 
the pressure. This fact is important, as it shows 
that, if the various tracks were made by unpro- 
tected feet, showing their natural form, they 
surely must have been made by different species 
of animals. The angle of the foot also varies in 
the several series, and the curve is much sharper 
in some thanin others. Whule this fact may be 
easily accounted for by supposing that each in- 
dividual varied somewhat the form of his sandals, 
it will be difficult to harmonize it at all with any 
quadrupedal theory. 

Prof. Davidson read a systematic review of 
the different series of footprints, but has no the- 
ory to advance in regard to the so-called human 
impressions. Some few of one series presented 
an appearance of duplication which, if clear, 
would indicate a quadrupedal origin. 

Prof. Marsh, at the meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences a vear since, presented such 
facts as had been reported to him, and proposed 
the theory that the tracks were made by a Mono- 
therium, a ground sloth, whore remains had been 
found in the same formation elsewhere. Prof. 
Cope, in the American Naturalist, stated that the 
evidence furnished by Harkness, Le Conte and 
others indicated that the tracks were made by 
some anthropoid animal. Professor Marsh’s 
paper was not published till October (American 
Journal of Science), and he states that there ex- 
ist impressions of small anterior feet. In the 
November number of the Naturalist Prot. Cope 
saya if this statement be true the anthropoid 
theory is untenable. 

At this point the observations of Professor 
Hitchcock are pertinent. He personally exam- 
ined the locality in April, and insists that the im- 
pressions said to have been made by anterior 
feet have no connection with the trackway. He 
examined all the 400 impressions of the animal 
in the quarry, and could nowhere discover any 
indication of front feet or of a quadrupedal 
character. What had been called front feet, he 
found to be small oblong impressions accom- 
panying the right foot. If they had been made 
by front feet these smaller markings should also 
accompany the tracks of the left foot. In Trias- 
sic footmarks he had never seen successive 
tracks made by one of the front feet alone. It 
would be accompanied by the print of the other 
anterior extremity. We seem, then, forced to the 
conclusion that so far the evidence of quadrupe- 
dal structure is wanting. If bipedal, Professor 
Cope must be mght in calling the creature an- 
thropoid. Stone implements have been found in 
the same formation in California and Oregon. 


Biblical Aesearch, 


Tue Rev. Wm. C. Winstow, of Boston, gives, 
in The Boston Transcript, an epitome of the work 
done and the work planned by the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund. These are: 


“The absolute identification of the place as 
Pithom, the ‘ store city’ built for Pharaoh under the 
Uppression ; so identifying the first camping place 
of the Israelites as they went up out of the Jand of 
Egypt; and proof that Pithom was the religious 
name, and Succoth the civil name of the city. Fur- 
ther, it was proved that the founder of Pithom was 
Rameses II, and that this Pharaoh, as had been 
generally accepted by recent Egyptologists, was the 
great oppressor of the Hebrews; that the Greek and 
Roman names of the place were derived from the 
Egyptian appellation for ‘storehouse,’ that it was 
the capital of the ‘ home’ or province which bore the 
Egyptian name of An; that the temple of Rameses 
II, rebuilt by the Bubastite kings of Shishak’s line, 
was still extant under the Ptolemies, and in the 
Roman age became a fortified camp. Among the 
statues and fragments was found what has been 
named the Stele of Pithom, ‘a document of the same 
Class as the Rosetta Stone, but with only a hiero- 
glyphic text, recording the foundation of the city of 
Arsinoé, and giving details of work performed on 
the canal leading from the Nile to the Red Sea. 
Among other geographical indications, this tablet 
gives us, for the first time, the original Egyptian 
name of a locality called Pi-keheret, probably Piha- 
Miroth, near which the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea.’ The vast store-chambers are unlike any other 
constructions yet discovered in Egypt, and the sun- 
dried bricks are made some with and some without 





cubic feet of sand and soil were removed, and goes 

on to say : ‘ Thus, in a short campaign of only six or 

seven weeks, and at a comparatively small cost, the 

fund has for the first time secured the exhaustive 

excavation of an Egyptian mound by a scholar 

thoroughly qualified for the task.’ 

“The society now purposes to excavate San, the 

Zoan of the Bible and Tanis of the Greeks. It is 
where the traditional Pharaoh of Joseph lived, and 
was restored by Rameses II, whose son, Mineptah, 

the Pharaoh of the Exodus, made it, ‘a favorite 
residence.’ Zoan is where to look for documents 
bearing on the history of the Hebrews during their 
long cojourn in Egypt, and where monuments and 
interments of the Hebrews in their prosperity are 
likely to be found. Here is where lies buried the 
lost history of the shepherd kings—during a period 
of about five hundred years—and where Mariette 
found ‘those remarkable monuments now in the 
Boul4k Museum, which have revealed to us the 
artistic style of those foreign rulers, portrayed their 
peculiar type of dress,and given usa glimpse of 
their historic reality.’ Zoan may be expected to dis- 
close, also, proof as to whether the priest kings, 
whose tomb contained the recent valuable trowvaille 
of royal mummies, belonged to a Tanite dynasty—a 
matter concerning Solomon’s marriage and alliance, 
and the rise of the famous Shishak.” 


...-The text of the Mishna has been and is to 
the present day in a most deplorable condition. 
Hence it isa matter of congratulation that W. 
H. Lowe, A.M., Hebrew lecturer at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has edited from an excellent 
Ms. in the Cambridge University Library his 
“Mishnah, on which the Palestinian Talmud 
rests.” He is thoroughly competent for his 
task, and has performed it with great conscien- 
tiousness and accuracy. The work will go a 
great way to fixing a reliable Mishna text, Pro- 
fessor Schiirer, one of the highest German au- 
thorities on these matters, speaks of this work 
in strong words of commendation. 


....M. Terrien de la Couperie is trying hard 
to prove that the Chinese traditions of the myth- 
ical period contain lists of kings which corre- 
spond to the early Chaldean texts. His evidence 
is not strikingly convincing. 


bd q 
Washington Notes, 

Private letters from Lady Thornton give the 
painful intelligence that the health of her oldest 
daughter, Miss Mary Thornton, will not allow 
the return of the family to St. Petersburg during 
the coming Winter. Last Spring, by the order 
of physicians, Lady Thornton left Russia with her 
two daughters. She carried them to Germany, 
to Switzerland, to Italy, where they still remain, 
forbidden to return to the frozen air of the 
Neva. The Misses Mary and Frances Thornton 
are young ladies of remarkable intelligence and 
animation, and atill deeply attached to the city 
of Washington, where they grew from childhood 
and lived fifteen years as daughters of the 
British Minister and with” which, through inti- 


mate friends, they still maintain a constant cor- 
respondence. 


...-One of the busiest as well as one of the 
brightest politicians in Washington for the last 
week has been one of Massachusetts’s sure-to 
come young men, Henry Cabot Lodge. He is one 
of the handsomest as well as one of the cleverest 
of Boston’s young men, the author of the life of 
his ancestor, George Cabot, also of the life of 
Alexander Hamilton and of other books. He 1s 
only thirty-two years of age, but has already de- 
veloped a love of politics and a great capacity for 
affairs, worthyof the grandson of his grandfather, 
who was in Washington’s Cabinet. Mr. Lodge 
is sure to come to Congress at no distant day. 
Boston has only to prove herself worthy of him 
and to raise more sons like him to send to Con- 
gress to vindicate her ancient fame. 


...-A noticeable spectator in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives at the opening of. the 
Forty-eighth Congress was Mrs. Carlisle, the 
Speaker’s wife. She was dressed in black velvet, 
her black bonnet heavily draped with black 
plumes, bringing out in clear relief her blonde 
hair and complexion. She 1s about as tall as her 
husband, nearly six feet in hight—a true Ken- 
tuckian. She was Miss Jane Goodson, of Coy- 
ington. Her father, Major Goodson, a rich and 
hospitable gentleman, took a great fancy to Car- 
lisle when he was a young school-teacher in Cov- 
ington, treating him like a son-till he became one 
in reality, at the age of twenty-one, by marrying 
the Major’s daughter. 


....-Mrs. Lippincott (Grace Greenwood) has 
the pleasure of seeing her recent ‘Life of Queen 
Victoria” favorably received by the reading 
world. She has no intention of an immediate 
return to Washington, to the great regret of her 
friends. Her beautiful daughter, Miss Annie 
Lippincott, who has completed her musical 
studies undér the best masters of Europe, will 
probably accept a musical engagement to sing 
abroad ; and in that case her mother will travel 
with her. With perfect training, a voice of re- 
markable sweetness and a most winning 
presence, Miss Lippincott deserves the highest 
success. 


...-President Arthur, true to his love of the 





straw. The prospectus states that above 530,000 


peaceful shades of the Soldier’s Home, has only 


a 
eft that bowery retreat since the opening of 
Congress. The White House has been inyiting- 
ly ready for him for weeks; but instead of gor- 
geous furniture he chose the glory of Autumn 
woods ; instead of hundreds of garrulous callers, 
the quiet companionship of the shy creatures 
of the woodlands, till December, All the same 
Washington isnow promised the gayest season 
of a generation at the White House. 


...-The British Minister, Mr. Sackville West, 
is gathering about him quite a family, consider- 
ing that during the first years of his stay in 
Washington he was declared to be a bachelor. 
He has four daughters and one son. Miss West, 
his oldest daughter, accompanied her father to 
Washington, and during the coming week will 
be joined by two younger sisters. The youngest 
girl remains abroad, a pupil in a convent. The 
son, Arthur Sackville West, is in England. 


----Among the ladies in the Diplomatic 
gallery on Monday morning were Miss Freling- 
huysen, the daughter of the Secretary of State ; 
Miss Loring, the daughter of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture ; and Miss Margaret Blaine, who 
will make her début in society the coming 
Winter. 


School and College. 


Or the twenty women who have taken the 
B. A. degree at London University this year, 
nineteen have been placed in the first division ; 
and of these nineteen as many as eight are from 
Bedford College, London, while the remaining 
eleven came from University College, London, 
Cheltenham College, Bowdoin and Edinburgh, 
and some were prepared by private tuition. Nine 
candidates went up from Bedford College ; there- 
fore all have passed except one, and all are in the 
first class, Only four women have been placed 
in the class lists of the B. Sc. degree—one from 
University College in the first division, and three 
others in the second division. Of these three 
one is from Bedford College and the other two 
have prepared by private stady. 





.... Hamlin University, Minn., will dedicate, .in 
January next, anew University Halli to take the 
place of the building burned last February. 
Bishop Foss will probably deliver the address, 
A new laboratory will be ready for use at the 
opening of the Winter term, Jan. 2d, 1884. The 
number of students is at present over 100, 
Joseph Dean, Esq., of Minneapolis, has placed 
in the hands of the trustees $25,000 to be added 
to the endowment fund of the University. The 
Rev. J. F. Chaffer, D.D., has endowed with 
$30,000 the University Chair of Mental ang 
Moral Philosophy. 


....The contributions to the Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va., for the year closing June 30th, 1883, 
were $36,946.59 for special purposes (new build- 
ings) ; $16,629.16 for endowment fund, and $63,- 
724.98 for current expenses, The session of the 
present year opened with 560 students, which is 
an increase over last year of forty colored and 
eight Indian pupils, the latter numbering 117 in 
all. The attendance is beyond the capacity of 
the institution, a new dormitory being especially 
needed. 


....Bryn Mawr College, of Bryn Mawr, 
Penn., has just issued its first circular of in- 
formation. The college was founded by Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, N. J., with a 
view to giving young women the advantages of a 
college education or to preparing them to be- 
come teachers of a high order. The college 
buildings are in process of construction, and the 
trustees expect that they will be ready for the 
reception of students in the Autumn of 1885. 


...-Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., has 
nearly a hundred more students than ever be- 
fore, and more are applying. Reduction of legal 
interest has shortened its current funds more 
than $5,000 per annum, and for the last two 
years it has been obliged to report a debt. It is 
now seeking a further endowment of $100,000, 
of which sum certain of its trustees have pledged 
about $18,000, provided the whole sum be raised 
before October, 1884, 


....Mr. Paul Tulane’s most recent gift to Tu- 
lane University, of New Orleans, consists of 
stocks and bonds of a face value of $269,000, 
but whose market value ismuch greater, They 
will yield an income of $19,600 a year. His total 
gifts amount to more than $1,000,000. 


....Charles 8. Hopkins, associate professor 
of physics at the Johns Hopkins University, will 
become Professor of Physics in the Sheffield 
School at Yale. He held the Tyndale scholar- 
ship at Paris in 1875. 


....Michigan University, by appropriation 
from the legislature, is to receive in 1884 the 
sum of $27,200. , 


...-Six essays were handed in for the ‘ Lit.” 
medal at Yale this year, but all so poor that no 
prize was given. 

....The library Wesleyan University, at 
POPE amg By oi yn ny Dy ba or - 
day evening. 

...-One of the students in the University of 











Berlin, Germany, is 69 years of age. 


° ° ° 
Ministerial Register. 
r BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, A. J,, removes from West Henrietta to 
Gorham, N. Y. 
CARROLL, C©., Plymouth, Mich., resigns. 
CHARLES, G. H., accepts call to Kingston, 
N. Y, 
DOUGLASS, F, A., called to Middletown, N. J. 
DUNN, L. A., D.D., Pellas, Ia., accepts call to 
Williamston, Mich. 
FREEMAN, G. W., called to Baraboo, Wis, 
FUSON, 8, K., accepts call to Hollandburg, Ind. 
GROSE, Howarp B., ord, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
GUMBART, A. 8., Jersey City, N. J., accepts call 
to South Norwalk, Conn. 
HUNTER, W. J,, Sunbury, Penn., accepts call 
to Wellsburg, N. Y. 
MATTHEWS, Ross, removes from Fabius, N, Y., 
to Lonsdale, R. I. 
McDADE, Parr, Rensselaer, Ind., resigns. 
MORSE, Georcr Bryan, ord. as missionary to 
Montana, in Philadelphia, Penn. 
NORTON, H. E., St. James, removes to St. Paul, 
Minn. 
PHILLIPS, J. M., Tuscaloosa, Ala., called to 
Henderson, Ky. 
QUINCY, J. W., Morris, called to Broadalbin, 
N.Y. 
RHODES, A. H., Malvern, accepts call to Sidney, 
Ta. 
RILEY, M. M., removes from May’s Lick to 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
ROCKWELL, B. O., settles at Kendallville, Ind. 
SAWTELLE, H. A., D.D., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
accepts call to Zion ch., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
UTTER, 8. 8., removes from Spring Valley, 
Minn, to Lodi, Wis. 
WHEELER, Franx 8., ord. at Hull, Ill, 
WILLETT, Cures, Suffield, Conn., called to 
Southwick, Mass. 
WOODS, H. C., removes from Minneapolis to St. 
Paul, Minn. 


OONGREGATIONAL, 


APPLETON, F. G., Oberlin Seminary, called to 
new church at Badger, Dak. 

BACON, Leonarp Wooxsey, Norwich, Conn., is 
not called to the Woodland Presbyterian 
church, West Philadelphia, Penn., but is 
employed there on a brief engagement. 

BLAKE, 8. L., Fitchburg, Mass., called to Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

DIVEN, O. L., ord. in Helena, Mont. 

FRENCH, Herman A., Milford, called to Green- 
wood, Neb, 


HALLOCK, L. H., West Winsted, Conn., accepta 
call to Williston church, Portland, Me, 


HOWE, Grorae M., Prineeton, Mass., called to 
Pine St. Church, Lewiston, Me, 

HUGHES, Isaac ©., Beacon, Ia., called to Doni- 
phan, Neb. 

KINNEY, H. N., Fergus Falls, Minn., resigns. 

LINCOLN, Wiiu1am E., called to Ridgeville 


Corners, O, 

MILLS, Fay, will supply for the Pres, church at 
Champlain, 

MIRICK, Epwarp A., of Napoli, N. Y., goos to 
Belpre, O. - 

WILLIAM, D.T., ord. in Greenwich, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CLARK, A., accepts call to West Salem, Wis. 

COULTER, C. N., called to St. Ignace, Mich. 

DECKER, Henry E., settles in Florida, N. Y. 

DICKEY, J. W., Howard Lake, Minn., removes 
to Keystone, Dak. 

DvuVAL, Freperick B., Wilmington, Del., called 
to Westminster church, Toledo, O. 

FABER, W. F., Buffalo, goes to First church, 
Westfield, N. Y. 

FERGUSON, Wx. M., Frederick, accepts call to 
Plymouth, O. 

FOULKE, Joun 8., settles in Blackwater, Md. 

HEBERTON, W. W., Elkton, Md., resigns. 

ILSLEY, W. H., inst, in Elgin, LiL 

IRELAND, E., closes his labors at Mt. Clemens , 
Mich, 


KELLOGG, R. 0., ord. evangelist in Winne- 
bago, Wis. 

MAY, J.'T., settles in Vancouver, W. T. 

McGOWAN, Joun of Canal Street church, 
New York City, died recently. 

McKINLAY, Geonae A., settles in Sumner, W. 

McLEOD, James, accepts call to Second ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

MORE, G, L., Green Hill, Md., resigns, 

POMEROY, J. J., Rahway, N. J., called to Cham- 
bersburg, Penn. 

RANKIN, J. J., ord. and inst. in Ularence, N. Y. 

SCOFIELD, Epwakp, inst, in Knox church, East 
Newark, N. J. 

SMITH, W. R., accepts call to Nelson, Neb. 

SNYDER, P. M., Carthage, N. Y., called to Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

SPOTTSWOOD, Joun B., D.D., New Castle, Del., 
resigns. 


STARK, Cuanres, Rockville, Wis., dismissed. 

WEAVER, J. L., ord. and inst. at Morristown, 
Ohio, 

WELCH, Epwarp P., died recently at Martins- 
burgh, O., aged 38. 

WHITE, H. F. to Olympia, W. T., for mis- 
sionary wor : 

H. F., call to Glasgow Ave- 

nue church, St. Mo. 

WINNIE, ©. W., calied to Bellport, N. Y. 





WILSON, Cavisy D., inst. in Churchville, Md. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 23d. 


DEATH OF SAUL AND JONATHAN.- I Sam. 
XXXI, 1-13. 


Nores.—** Mount Gilboa.”—A mountain ridge 
about 1,700 feet above the sea, running south- 
east and northwest for ten miles, and with its 
northwestern end overlooking the valley of Jezreel 

—‘* The Philistines followed hard,” —-The 
Philistines chased the Israelites up the hill, 
where San) and his sons probably made a des- 
perate resistance, and the sons were slain.- 
“The archers hit him.”’—Rather, found him. 
His hight made him conspicuous, —** Sore 
wounded,” —Rather terrified. “His armor- 
bearer.” —David had been his armor-bearer, but 
was now driven away by Saul, and was in safety. 

** And abuse me,”’—They would seek to cap- 
ture him and treat him with every cruelty and 
indignity. “Fell upon his svord,”’—There 
is here no indication that Saul and his armor- 
bearer did an act unworthy of brave men. While 
our more enlightened religious culture recog- 
nizes the sin, it is likely that the Israelites here, 
as would most other nations, regarded this as a 
brave and proper ending of an unfortunate life, 
-_- “Allhis men,” —Of course a free exaggera- 
tion. In1 Chron. x,6 it says ‘all his house,” 
or family. But numbers of his relatives sur- 
vived int» David's reign. We know that Abner, 
his chief captain, also survived, “On the 
other side of the valley.” —Of Jezreel. This indi- 
cates that in such wars it was impossible to bring 
the great body of the mento the battle. Proba- 
bly Saul had buta few with him, andthe military 
system had not been developed. 
“On the other side Jordan.”—It is so 
hard to believe that the Philistines would have 
crossed the Jordan and occupied the cities there 
that some have said that we should translate 
‘opposite Jordan.” But that seems not a fair 
translation.- ** Divelt in them.”’—The Phil- 
istines could have occupied them but a very short 
time. Abner received them (II Sam, ii, 8) per- 
haps; certainly David did.— “They cut off his 
head,” —To carry it as a trophy,as Indians cut off 
scalps, or a8 David cut off Goliath's head.—_— 
** The house of Ashtaroth,” —Ashtaroth, or better 
Ashtoreth, was the chief female deity, correspond- 
ing to Venus, and had a famous temple in Ash- 
kelon, That was the proper place to put his arm- 
or,a# David put Goliath's sword in the tabernacle, 

** Beth-shan.”’—Now Beisan ; a considerable 
town on the way from Gilboa to the Jordan. It 
was a common thing to hang up the heads of the 
slain on the walls of a conquered city,and impale 
the bodies,— “\Jabesh-gilead.”—The city to 
which Saul had done great kindness (see I Sam. 


” 





xi). Under a tree, 
tree, a well known tree. 


Rather, the tamarisk 


Instruction,—Jonathan, the loving, generous 
friend, perished with the jealous, weak-minded 
Saul. We are so related together in this world that 
the evil cannot suffer alone. They drag down the 
good often with them. Our Saviour saysthat the 
wheatand the tares must grow together till the 
harvest. That one suffers with the wicked is no 
proof that he also deserves to suffer. An un- 
worthy son may bring down the gray hairs of a 
good father with sorrow to the grave. 

Saul's sons did well to stand loyally by their 
father in battle till they died. Be true and loyal 
to your parents, no matter what you suffer 
thereby. Help them in need, support them in 
feebleness and old age, even to your own loss, 

Saul died by suicide, We are not to judge him 
by our “standards, but we can see how much no- 
bler was Jonathan’s death than Saul’s, Suicide is 
self-murder. li isasinagainst God. Itis the 
proof of cowardice rather than of bravery to 
take one’s own life. Except in cases of insanity, 
most who commit suicide do 20 because they 
lack bravery to endure troubles as they come. : 

The fervent gratitude of the men of Beth- 
shemesh is to be observed. Saul had saved the'men 
of that city from having their right eyes put out 
by the enemy, and they felt a warm affection for 
him, and were willing to take considerable risk 
to have his dead body. Somebody has cynically 
said that gratitude is asense of favors to come. 
Here there were no favors to come. Saul was 
dead. There was only danger. Theirs was true 
gratitude. 

A life like Sauil’s is likely to have a bad end- 
ing, A willful, rebellious person, who refuses to 
obey God's law or man’s, a child who refuses to 
submit to wholesome parental restraint, must 
necessarily suffer. God’s laws are all against 
him. 

Saul went to battle from consulting a witch, 
Probably there can hardly any more useless, if 
not profane, act be done than seriously to con- 
sult fortune-tellers, or spiritual mediums. They 
are frauds and villains, and are to be let alone. 
God knows the future, and mediums and fortune- 
tellers do not. They only make a living by de- 
ceiving silly people. 

When Saul’s sins ended in his defeat the 
heathen rejoiced in their idols’ temples, When 
we do what is wrong and suffer for it we may ex- 
pect to give pleasure to all the worthless ele- 
ments of society. 








[December 13, 1888. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








£ evsonalities, 


Or the Duke of Beaufort, who is ill from 
the effects of a hunting fall lately experienced, 
dozens of odd stories are current. A good many 
of them are illustrative of his extravagance, and 
his fashion of doing things in the grand style. 
For a long time he is said to have never worn 
the same suit of clothes, evening-dress or morn- 
ing costume, longer than the week in which it 
was sent him by the tailor. His father was of 
the same notions. When really pushed to the 
wall by his debts and confronted with a great re- 
duction of his establishment if he would avoid 
absolute ruin, the old Duke submitted a list of 
servants to be retained, in which were included 
several cooks and two Italian confectioners. 
‘‘Confound it,” said the testy old nobleman, 
“can’t a man have a biscuit with his glass of 
sherry?” 





....Peter Algernon Brown, the son of the fa- 
mous old John Brown whose death gave such un- 
feigned grief to Queen Victoria and such furtive 
satisfaction to most of her court, is reported to 
be engaged to Miss Cleveland, of Cincinnati. 
Miss Cleveland has made herself the fashionable 
sensation of London by her beauty and her 
wealth, and has had many admirers, The pres- 
ent cepresentative of the Brown name is de- 
scribed as a handsome, well-bred feilow of 
twenty-four, who moves in excellent ciccles. He 
is an officer in the Service. If the engagement 
is announced he will be knighted, an honor that 
he will receive before long in any case, 


....-Many years ago the Hon. William D. Kel- 
ley and the father of Representative Randall 
were conversing with a famous Parisian doctor 
about health and longevity. The physician, turn- 
ing abruptly tu the then young Mr. Kelley, said: 
** Monsieur, if you will make it your rule never to 
get exhausted so long as a part of the day re- 
mains in which you have anything to do, you 
will live to be as old as Lam.” Judge Kelley fol- 
lowed this truly golden word of counsel, and 
with gratifying results, to which he often testi- 
fiee. The old doctor died long ago, much under 
Mr. Kelley’s present age. 

....Queen Victoria’s particular vanity in com- 
estibles is the baked apple, of which healthful 
dish she eats almost daily. To English walnuts, 
prepared in a particularly delicate style, 
her Majesty also is partial. So far as we 
recollect, the Queen has never yethad a pho- 
tograph taken of herself while regaling 
the inner sovereign with either a fresh 
baked apple or a large walnut. Undoubtedly 
such a picture would give great delight to her 
loving subjects and a royal excuse for a sitting. 


....There was a social event of stirring im- 
portance in Portland, Oregon, last week. Law 
Yep, a Chinese merchant of large fortune and a 
widower, dispatched a favorite nephew to China to 
select and export a wife for him, The young man 
used his best taste, and by means of photographs 
the lady was chosen. She accepted, and arrived in 
Portland on Monday. There was a great cere- 
mony, fireworks for several days, abundant eat- 
ing and drinking, and general felicitations in the 
city, The groom is much respected there. 


....Anna de La Grange, the famous canta- 
trice, is still alive, in good health and the fifty- 
sixth year of her age. She became Countess de 
Stankovitch after retiring from the scenes of her 
great triumphs. She resides quietly in Paris, 
Mme, Alboni, enormously stout, can occasionally 
be heard in a certain very private London 
circle, 


....Mme. Rosa Bonheur is in a discouraging 
state of health. She has shown symptoms of 
falling into a decline since a year or two ago. 
She is passing this month in Paris, at her reni- 
dence, receiving nobody, and with anything like 
painting postponed indefinitely. It is hoped 
that a particular surgical operation may benefit 
her, 


....Dr. William R. Huntington’s resignation 
as rector of the Church and parish of All Saints, 
Worcester, Mass., took formal effect last Friday, 
The day was also the twenty-first anniversary of 
Dr. Hantington's pastorate. He is now in St, 
Louis, and will not be permanently settled in this 
city until the end of January. 


....Edmond Naundorff, the who all his life 
stubbornly claimed, publicly and privately, to be 
the grandson of Louis XVI of France, died, a few 
weeks ago, in Holland. He leaves a widow and 
four children. The funeral notices announced 
the death of ‘‘ Monsieur le frére du roi Charles 
a 


....Sefior Don Villena, the new Peruvian Min- 
ister to our country, has arrived. He is a striking 
looking gentleman of elegant manners, and has 
been in Washington (as an attaché) before this 
date. He was in favor of Pierola during the re- 
cent outbreak in his own land, 


....Mr, William H. Mallock, the author of the 
famous “Is Life Worth Living,” and the yet 
more notorious novel, “A Romance of the 
Nineteenth Century,” will stand for Parliament 
this Winter. Mr. Mallock is a Conservative and. 
a Roman Catholit. 





Pebbles 


....The . for putting the : has, gain. 


....We often hear of a poem having weight ; 
but certainly a great deal depends upon its meas- 
ure, 


....“ I'm at your service, madam!” said the 
polite burglar when caught with his arms full of 
silverware. 


....Too much study is said to affect the mind ; 
and we know a number of cases where it would 
affect it very favorably too. 


...»Has any one heard any rumbling of earth- 
quakes lately? A Kalamazoo mule struck quick- 
sand in a cellar Jast week and sank of sight. 


...- Mrs, Houston, of Portland, has had four 
pairs of twins in seven years. The Houston 
genealogical tree begins to look like a pair tree. 


....This was the very concise verdict of a cor- 
oner’s jury in Idaho: ‘ We find that the deceased 
came to his death by calling Tom Watlings a 
liar.” 


....An editor of a paper in a Pennsylvania 
town has resigned his position and gone to ped- 
dling fish. He can now blow his own horn with- 
out having to ask leave of anybody. 


...'* And what is this animal called?” asked 
the teacher of the class in natural history, as he 
pointed to a picture of a eloth. And the class 
all shouted at once, ‘‘A messenger boy !” 


...‘*My dear,” said a fond wife, ‘when we 
were engaged I always slept with your last letter 
under my pillow.” ‘And I,” murmured her 
husband, “‘ often went to sleep over your letter.” 


....Mrs, French heard a terrible pounding 
on the stove-pipe, the other day, and called to her 
husband to know what was the matter. “I’m 
only getting out my Fall soot,” he replied, 
gravely. 


....Milkman (to small boy): ‘Tell your mother 
she'll have to pay ready money for milk after 
this. I ain’t going to chalk up any more.’ 
Small Boy: “ What are you going to use instead 
of chalk, Mr. Grange?” 


....“'A popular writer laments the fact that 
American poets are declining.” It is different 
with the American poets themselves. They la- 
ment the fact that the editors of magazines and 
newspapers are declining. 


...“*Good morning, Mr. Brown. How do 
you find yourself to-day?” ‘Thanks, quite 
well, But why call me Brown? My name’s 
Green.” ‘“ Beg pardon, thousand times. But, 
you see, I’m color-blind.” 


....Cabman: “Beg yer pardon, miss, but 
might I’ave a pair o’ Jight kid gloves, fora wed- 
din’ as I’ve bin arst to?” Shopwoman: “ Cer- 
tainly. Whatis your size?” Cabmaa: “ Size, 
miss?” Shopwoman: * Well, what’s your 

ber?” Cabman: ‘‘Oh, number, miss! Two- 
four-eight-nine-six !” 








....A rich but ignorant lady, who was rather 
ambitious in her conversational style, in speak- 
ing of a friend, said, ‘‘He is a paragram of po- 
liteness.” ‘Excuse me,” said a wag, sit- 
ting next to her, “‘ but do you not mean a par- 
allelogram ?” ‘Of course I do,” immediately re- 
plied the lady. ‘How could I have made such a 
mistake?” 


....The conversation was about bishops, and 
one fervent dame said: ‘‘How good the dear 
Bishop of Peterboroughis! What a good man!” 
Instantly a gentleman replied: ‘There is no 
merit in that. Bishops ought to be so, They 
get five thousand a year for being good, while we 
are expected to be good for nothing—and most 
of us are.” 


....**How much do you charge for the pants, 
anyway?” asked the rural customer. ‘ Dot 
makes some difference off you vants dem vor 
Suntay or efery tay,” replied the vender, judg- 
ing his subject carefully. ‘If you vants a sheap 
bair vor efery tay, dot tair pe two tollars, but if 
you vants dem bants vor Suntay, dey vill pe fife 
tollars and a helluff. Subbose you dakes um vor 
Suntay, und ven dey vos a little worn, you vears 
dem vor efery tay. By dot you safe two tollar 
on a fife-tollar pair of pants!” Against which 
argument the countryman had nothing to offer, 
and the transaction was closed. 


....-A tough old debtor in a town across the 
Hudson entered a grocery the other morning and 
stood for a long time looking at an exhibition 
of plug tobacco. The grocer felt certain that 
the old man wanted credit; and he determined 
to head him off. He therefore observed: “I 
have to sell that tobacco for cash Gown.” ‘You 
do, eh?” ‘Yes, sir. Tobacco is cash on the 
nail.” ‘‘How’s sugar?” ‘That's cash.” ‘Tea 
and coffee?” Cash, all cash. Soap, molasses, 
candles, kerosene, butter, potatoes, flour, rice, 
hams, starch—all are spot cash.” The old man 
stood and looked over the stock for five minutes, 
and then heaved a long sigh and replied: 
‘* Well, Mr. Waters, that don’t hit me worth a 
cent. I want to get trusted for three dozen 
clothes-pins.” 








Music. 


ArRico Borto’s opera of ‘ Mefistofele” was 
performed by Mr. Abbey’s company at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Honse on Wednesday of last 
week, The demand for seats indicated a keen 
interest taken in this singular work, pertormed 
for a few nights in our city a Winter or two ago, 
and in the appearance of so distinguished a cast 
of artiste. Boito’s opera is the most solid and in- 
teresting outcome of the neo-Italian school of 
composers. The structure of its librettc—an 
attempt to condense not merely the First, but the 
First and Second Parts of Goethe’s “* Faust” into 
a book of practically seven acts—is inartistic and 
patchy, although the scenes Boito selected 
are well adapted. Its music is alternately 
noble, melodious, and impassioned and in- 
coherent, ineffective, and marked by a want 
of both the divine fire and of sympathy with 
the great German poet's conceptions and 
expressions. While Charles Gounod succeeded 
in imbuing his mind to a wonderful extent 
with cne portion of Goethe’s poem, and, it would 
seem, felt a more or less complete indifference 
to the “Helena,” Boito, with an intellect of 
equal scope as well as a remarkable appreciation 
of the vast field traversed by Goethe in the 
course of “Faust,” implies that his musical 
powers are not equal to disclusing what he feels 
and wishes to translate. The literary basis 
which he ambitiously took is too vast; nor is 
the ‘“* Helena” susceptible of successful operatic 
treatment. Even with every cenic and musi- 
cal aid, it is very rarely presented in its dramatic 
form. It is curious, by the way, how extremes 
meet; how in walking onward one will return to 
the past land-mark of the circle. Who, during the 
scene of the Classical Sabbath, can fail, as he looks 
at the stage-picture (fail in hearing, while the 
quaint dance is in motion before the temple), to 
think of the similarity of the scene before him 
and the texts and representations of ‘‘Olimpiade,” 
or ‘‘ Partenope ” or ‘‘Serse,” which pleased, with 
their severe and stately conventionalily, the audi- 
ences of the days of Hasse and Porpora and 
Hiindel? The performance of Wednesday was 
in many respects a truly magnificent one. De- 
lays between acts, a few blurred choral or 
slurred orchestral passages now and then, do 
not dim the luster of such a night; and if Mr. 
Abbey had spent himself upon producing so ad- 
mirably this one opera (a matter of no small dif- 
ficulty and cost to a manager), his season would 
reflect honor upon him. Mme. Nilsson was the 
Margherita and Elena. Her dramatic passion 
and fire as the former, awoke the loud enthusiasm 
of the house. The serene loveliness of her sing- 
ing in the beautiful Classical Act, and her im- 
posing beauty as Helen of Troy rendered easily 
to be understood her triumphs in the opera in 
London. We know of no singer who can afford 
such a double delight to the eye and ear a the 
great prima-donna on such an occasion. An in- 
teresting example of Mme. Nilsson’s unique 
talents as a dramatic singer she offered during 
the frenzied declamation of Helen concerning 
the burning of Troy, where, without in the 
slightest degree disturbing the spectator’s ideal 
of the antique dignity of the part and the act, 
by abundant gestures and exaggerated delivery, 
with her intonation, and eyes, face, or a single 
movement of head or hand, Mme, Nilsson threw 
a latent force into the episode felt through the 
house. Mme. Trebelli sang and acted with much 
spirit and elegance as Pantalis, particularly in 
the lovely duetto ‘La Luna Immobile,” which, 
with the breezy quartet “ Zitto, Zitto,” was 
overwhelmingly encored. Signor Campanini has 
not sung so agreeably and with ‘snch charm 
in many nights. His mezzo-voce had much of its 
former sweetness during the Love Scene, and 
not until the last act did he show his inability to 
sustain the fatigues of such an evening. We 
speak last of Signor Mirabella’s Mefistofele, which 
was not to be undervalued, His acting was just 
(better than his Bertram), and he sang with care 
apart which is musically nota very grateful 
one. It requires a much more tuneful voice and 
a more powerful natural actor to please in the 
spasmodic and often discordant rdle of Boito’s 
demon. Signor Cleofanti Campanini conducted 
with decision and seemingly entire acquaint- 
ance with his score, and to him the smooth- 
ness of so interesting a representation must be 
largely due. The scenery and spectacle was 
brilliant, and on a suitably lavish scale. The 
representation closed at a late hour. : 


....The audience which attended Mr, and Mrs, 
Georg Henschel’s first vocal recital upon Tues- 
day afternoon of last week was modest, but one 
in which every fourth person was distinguished 
in the social, musical or literary world. That 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s entertainment war de- 
lightful goes without telling. Seldom is it that 
we find two more richly gifted artists, capable 
of taking upon themselves the burden of such 
concerts. How perfectly they succeed, the rapt 
attention of every listener and the expressions 
upon the faces of diffcrent hearers when Mrs. 
Henschel has sung Bee'hcven’s * Kennst du das 
Land,” or her husband Liwe’s wonderful bal- 
lad, ‘+ Archibald Douglas,” can bear witness ; aud 
their joint rendering of Mr. Henschel’s exquisite 
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setting of Kingsley’s ballad, ‘‘Oh, that We Two 
were Maying,” has achieved something like a 
distinct fame of its own. We are sorry to under- 
stand that Mrs. Henschel’s health still continues 
far from encouraging ; the effort with which she 
sings is now and then sadly plain. There is a 
deeper pathos than ever in the quality of her 
lovely voice, and the heart not touched by such 
singing must be a surprisingly irresponsive one. 


...-The Philharmonic Club of New York gave 
their second concert of the season with much 
success on the evening of the 3d. The program 
embraced the Trio, by Rubinstein, Opus 15, No. 
2, in @ Minor ; the lovely slow-movement “‘Sphii- 
renklinge,” from a quartet of the same com- 
poser ; Grieg’s Sonata for Violin and Piano, Opus 
g, and Beethoven’s C Minor Quartet, Opus 18, 
No. 4. Mr. Neupert did not appear as the pian- 
ist of the evening, Mr. Richard Hoffman taking 
his place and giving perfect satisfaction to the 
audience. To hear Mr. Hoffman twice instead of 
once a year isa favor. Mr. Arnold played the 
first two movements of the Sonata better than the 
last one, where his tone was not uniformly pure, 
The Club’s work was satisfactory and smooth, 
but a degree below that of the last concert, 
Mme. Agnes Morgan will be the soloist of the next 
one. 


....The second concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, which occurred on last Satur- 
day evening, was a memorable success. It is not 
casting discredit upon the record of the Society 
to say that its entering upon this sixth season, 
and featnres of this concert, have put its band in 
a thoroughly new attitude before the public. As 
now constructed, it 1s a notably strong orchestra, 
that exhibits adecided disposition for beautiful 
playing. The program of Saturday evening was 
one of choice, unstinted melody. Its scheme 
was this: 

Symphony in C (new, first time)....P. Tschatkowsky. 
rf GE J. 8. Bach 
(Scored for String Orchestra from the Violin Sona- 


We have expressed views of Tschaikowski be- 
fore now with some explicitness, and this new 
work has nothing in it but what confirms them. 
He is, in the first place, a man of brilliant music- 
al imagination ; and the Slav themes, with which 
his mind seems naturally saturated, are not his 
only and borrowed capital as a melodist, He 
scores perfectly, with unerring taste, effect and 
usually with a rich volume of sound which suggests 
Bruch and Rubinstein. He knows exactly how 
far to Jefer to established form in developing. 
He is delightfully national. This new work f 
certain to be popular (its themes are very 
captivating, and the treatment of them spirited, 
graceful and impressive), and it isa symphony of 
sterling merit from a technical stand-point. The 
first movement is strikingly elaborate ; the theme 
put into new, shifting sights, inverted and passed 
from this or that division of the band to the 
other, with uotlagging entrain and variety. An 
Andantino Marziale, which was much applauded, 
furnishes the slow movement. The Scherzo 
is rather like that-in Dvorak’s newest 
symphony (in D), wih a particularly charming 
Trio. The Finaie, in subject simple nearly to 
triviality, is a succession of novel and ingenious 
variations, with a suitably vigorou: close. The 
movements are all of a churacter to be heard often 
with increased pieasure. The splendid form in 

which the Socie.y’s strings have worked them- 
selves was illustrated perfectly by their playing of 
the lofiy Bach music, The Gavotte was encored 
and the reposeful Adagio might well have been, 
with such evenness of tone and sympathy was it 
rendered. The Mendelssohn music was not less 
admirably given by the orchestra, the soloists 
(Mme. Christine - Dossert and Miss Charlotte 
Walker) and a chorus selected from the Oratorio 
and the Newark Harmonic Societies. The even- 
ing was one of rarely surpassed pleasure. The 
Society’s orchestra, by the way, consists this 

season of a force of eighty-two musicians on or- 
dinary, one hundred on special occasions ; not 
about seventy, the numver recently stated here 
as the membership. 


..--[t has been a week of good music. One 
need not be an optimist cheerfully to admit it; 
and the pleasantest critical duty is to praise, Mr. 
Mapleson closed his season at the Academy of 
Music on Friday evening with a performance of 
Donizetti's beautiful little gem ct lyric comedy, 
“L’Ehsire d’Amor,” which was a gem of purest 
ray serene. Mme, Gerster was an Adina irre- 
sistibly charming in her acting, exquisite as a 
Singer. Her Amina isa thing to enchant; but 
Mme. Gerster’s coquettish, mirthful Adina eclips- 
es the lorn village-girl of Belliniin our memory. 
Signor Vicini sang excellently as Namorino, and 
produced a little sensation with the famous Ro- 
Mance. Signor Caracciolo was a complete 
dramatic and vocal success as the good-natured 
Pompous quack, Dotiore Dulcamara, an 
Signor Lomuardelli was fully equal to the rdle 
of Sergeant Belcore, ‘‘he work itself is a dar- 
ling tritle oY Italianism. The band played the 
Sraceful light score faultlessly, the chorus sang 
almost without blemish, and the house—a dense 
crowd—was in constant ripples of laughter and 
{Pplause, which toward the end and by the time 
he duo in the (as now played) third act was 
reached became a furore and indiscriminate 

ravos and bravas. The piece was given with a 
vim and rollicking gayety that communicated 
_ to the ver seat in the gallery, Mr. 
j 4pleson will do well to put this heirloom in the 
wel-case of the Italian comic muse before the 
public cain, when his Spring season begins. 
€ opens in Philadelphia this week. 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention tn our lat of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lighers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.] 


THE HINDU THEISTIC CHURCH.* 


Tse Brahmo Somaj must be considered 
as & spontaneous movement out of heathen- 
ism if the critic would judge it fairly and 
wisely. Ifit be measured by the theolog- 
ical standard of Christianity,especially West- 
ern Christianity, the result is unsatisfactory. 
The significance of the movement is lost, and 
injustice is done to the mer who are devot- 
ing pure and exemplary lives to its success. 
We have seen quite a numberof instauces of 
this injustice recently; but they are becom- 
ing fewer than they used to be, and the 
books which we have under review are de- 
signed to make them, as we hope, quite ex- 
ceptional. Some of the causes of the im- 
patience with which Christian observers 
have viewed the Brahmo Somaj are: 1, Its 
divisions and insignificant numbers; 2, 
its eclecticism; 8, the insufficiency of its 
doctrines according to the Bible standard; 
4, its mysticism; 5, its changing character. 
Without attempting, in this brief article, to 
reply to these points in order, we may set 
over against them the following reasons 
why the Brahmo Somaj should have the 
sympathy and moral support of Christians: 
1. It is essentially Christian. 2. It is 
an adapted Hindu religion, putting in 
Oriental form the great facts of Chris- 
tianity, and preserving and purifying what 
is best in Hinduism. 8. It carries for 
ward a great social reformation in the abo- 
lition of caste distinctions and the emancipa- 
tion of women. 4. Its influence on Hindu- 
ism isnot measured by its numbers. 5. It 
is a progressive faith. 

_It has been sneeringly said that the 
Brahmo Somaj is, at best, a sort of Oriental. 
ized Unitarianism. It és Unitarian in its 
conception of God and Christ and the Holy 
Spirit; but it is very warm, intensely de- 
votional in its spirit, and not in sympathy 
with the advanced wing of Engligh and 
American Unitarianism against which no 
severer criticism has been uttered than by 
Mr, Sen’s organ in India.. What the leaders 
of the Somaj, Mr. Sen and Mr. Mozoomdar, 
think of the Son of God, The Oriental Christ 
sets forth with as much definiteness as the 
Oriental mind usually employs. Nothing 
in the whole volume, with its quaint chap- 
ter titles of ‘‘The Bathing Christ,” ‘“* The 
Pilgriming Christ,” etc., is more inter- 
esting or significant than the account of Mr. 
Sen’s change of view respecting Christ. In 
1866 he regarded him as a man and a re- 
former. In 1879 he declared that he was 
the representative of ideal or divine human- 
ity. In 1882 he went still further, and in 
his exposition of the Trinity spoke of Christ 
as the second person, the *‘ manifestation 
of divine character in humanity.” Into 
him the divine character descended for the 
‘‘enlightenment, regeneration and adoption 
of all men.” The Brahmos do not, how- 
ever, render worship to this Christ, who is 
the way, the truth, and the hfe. That, they 
believe, should be reserved for the Father 
alone, who only is God. Very beautiful, 
indeed, is Mr. Sen’s illustration of the 
Trinity by the triangular figure. From Je- 
hovah ‘‘comes down the Son in a direct 
line, an emanation from Divinity. Thus, 
God descends and touches one end of the 
base of humanity, then, running along 
the base, permeates the world, and then, by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, drags [lifts] 
up regenerated humanity to himself.” 

Idealism occupies a large place in the 
theology of Mr. Sen; and the ideal Christ, 
as the Reformer pictures him, differs from 
the theological Christ of the West as our 
conceptions and methods of statement 
differ, in their hard and straight lines, from 
the misty, mysterious imagery by which the 
East conceives and prisents truth. But 
what is this Christ to the Brahmos? Let 
Mr, Mozoomdar answer in an exquisite 
chapter from his vwn experience. We 
have already referred to this, as differing in 
no essential particular from many accounts 
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of Christian conversion and growth in 
grace. RS oc 

The doctrinal and devotional phases of 
Hindu Theism are very fully set forth in 
Mr. Mozoomdar’s Faith and Progress of 
the Brahmo Somaj. The sacraments and 
ceremonies are explained, as well as the 
Brahmo view of prophets and pilgrimages ; 
and the missionary agency, the practical 
activities and the social reforms which the 
Brahmos have at heart are fully treated. 
We would be glad, if we could, to give fur- 
ther notice of these various aspects of the 
work of the Somaj. Certainly its attitude 
respecting the seclusion of women, the 
claims of caste, marriage customs and other 
reforms cannot fail to please all who want to 
see the regeneration of India promoted ; while 
as to its faith, Christians must remember 
that the position of a man going up hill is 
different from that of one going down, 
though they may meet at the half way 
point. The Brahmos have turned their 
backs on the valley of polytheism and are 
marching steadily up the hill toward the 
Cross. They acknowledge their debt to 
Christianity and they are imbibing more 
and more of its spirit and doctrines. 

We must add, in conclusion, that these 
books are written in excellent style. The 
Oriental Christ has the charm of a pure and 
flexible English, and it exhibits a warm and 
fruitful imagination and a genuine spirit 
of devotion in one who, we are told, long 
ago recognized his ‘‘ personal relationship 
tothe soul and sympathy of Christ.” It is 
not a Life, it is hardly a study of Christ. It 
is really a series of reverent meditations on 
aspects of the character and work of the 
Prophet of Nazareth. It is very entertain- 
ing; it can hardly fail to be helpful to 
the Western reader. 





...-In his new edition of Shakespeare’s works 
The Riverside Shakespeare, Mr. Richard Grant 
White brings everything down to the lowest 
terms of brevity. The edition is in three 
volumes 12mo, of which Vol. I contains the 
comedies, Vol. 1I the histories and poems, and 
Vol. III the tragedies. Long, critical introduc- 
tions are swept away, and the known facts in the 
poet’s life are given with precision anda brevity 
which is always laconic, sometimes curt, and o¢_ 
casionally sounds like @ reflection on the author's 
previous elaborate essays. Ardent admirers of 
the dramatist may detect something Ifké disre- 
spect in portions of this summary treatment. 
Shakespearean scholars, like Mr. Dowden, would 
certainly have reason tocomplain of the asser- 
tion, in the rapid note prefixed to the ‘ Sonnets,” 
that no theory of them has yet been formed 
which will bear a moment’s examination. Amid 
this parade of sifted facts we observe an occa- 
sional doubtful presence in the company, as, for 
example, in the introduction to ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
the allusion to its performance before King 
James I at Whiteball, Nov. 1st, 1611, as settling 
the latest possible limit of date of authorship. 
Has Mr. White decided, after all, that this record 
on the play-roll is not a forgery? The historic 
and critical feeling in all readers of sufficient 


intelligence to read Shakespeare with interest | 


is now so far developed that we cannot but think 
that Mr. White has stripped this edition rather 
too bare of the critical assistance required to 
make it most useful as a household edition. For 
the mere reading of the text ample and intelli- 
gent assistance is furnished by notes which 
lie directly under the reader’s eye, on the same 
page. The type is good and the form is such as 
to bring the whole voluminous work into narrow 
compass and make it convenient and portable. 


....Mrs, Clara Erskine Clement makes another 
contribution to the study of art in An Outline 
History of Painting for Young People and Stu- 
dents, (White,Stokes & Allen.) The work is a com- 
pilation not very judiciously condensed from 
the abundant excellent material within reach, es- 
pecially in the earlier part from Woltmann and 
Woermann, from whom are drawn the larger 
part of her illustrations for this part of the work 
—a statement which we are compelled to make,as 
the author has not done it herself. The work 
would serve a good purpose for popular reading ; 
but as a manual it lacks definiteness, sharpness 
and discriminating proportion. We are told, on 
p. 18, that “the painting of Greece and that of 
ancient Italy are so much the same that it is al- 
most impossible to speak of them separately.’ 
What Woltmann and Woermann say, and what it 
appears later was in the author’s mind, is that 
Italy had no ancient art of her own except as it 
was derived from Greece. 80 on p. 12 the la- 
mentable fate of Oppert’s ship-load of Babylo- 
nian fragments is told so that little can be made 
of it. The important oy oP whole 
statement hae Oppert for its is omitted, 
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had made no progress atall among these people— 





the very opposite conclusion to Oppert’s, who, in 
his description of the treasures lost in the Tigris, 
speaks of tilings done not on the flat but in 
relief, and marks them as first steps in the art of 
perspective, The compilation is not without 
value, and is » fairly good, popular sketch, but is 
nowhere marked with enough of firm, inde- 
pendent command of the subject to select the sa- 
lient points and mark out the features and 
characteristics of a school. It runs in theline of 
entertaining talk, without touching the points of 
the case, An example is the sketch of Albert 
Durer, in which we find no single allusion to the 
great Holzschuher portrait, while the ‘ Chev- 
alier ” is dismissed with a statement that no one 
can make anything of it. The work is repub- 
lished from one of the monthlies. 


...-[t is not often in a lifetime that one has 
such a book to look on as the Messrs. Osgood 
& Oo., of Boston, publish in A Little Girl Among 
the Old Masters. With Introduction and Com- 
ment by W. D. Howells. The story is told simply 
and quickly by Mr. Howells, of a little girl now 
living and in her girlhood sti!, lately home from 
abroad, where, for the most part,and being but ten 
years of age, she made these drawings without 
helpor criticism. They are, as Mr. Howells says, 
** the reflection in a child’s soul of the sweétn®ss 
and loveliness of Italian art,” and are ‘repro- 
duced here with the hope that at least their utter 
sincerity and unconsciousness may please.” As 
specimens of drawings at ten years of age, they 
are wonderful enough, but not half as wonderful 
in this aspect as when one considers their con- 
tent, their pictures of life and action, and the 
meaning they are designed to carry. Enough of 
this the drawings themselves declare as they 
are reproduced in black and white fac simile on 
the page ; but they come to their full and really 
amazing significance in the stream of comment 
which Mr, Howells’s acquaintance with the child 
and with what was in her mind has enabled him 
to add in a style as charming as anything he ever 
wrote, We ara glad to learn that the child art- 
ist is now absorbed in cookies and tarts. But we 
shall expect to hear from heragain. The delicious 
concealment of the relations between the author 
and the child-artist is too delicate to be disturbed, 
especially as, like the veil thrown over a parable, 
it prevents no one from seeing the fact in the 
case, 


...+ Gray's Elegy is a favorite theme of illus- 
tration this year among artists and bookmakers, 
We have already noticed three such editions 
of it, among théfm the very superior illustra- 
tion of the Messrs, Roberts Brothers, of Boston, 
with which we have nothing to compare, unless 
it is the exceptionably. fine Artis(’s Hdilion of the 
same poem just published by the Messrs, Lippin- 
cott & Co. The general getting up of this edi- 
tion could hardly be better, The paper, type, 
presa-work, the proportioning of the margin to 
the imprinted form and general size and shape 
of the page (which is that of the royal octavo) 
are altogether right. The drawing is good, 
though we must agree with the Atheneum that 
the designer of the illustration of 

“ The long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,” 


on page 21, never saw a cathedral, Viewed sin- 
gly the others must be pronounced very superior 
pieces of picturesque designing and engray- 
ing. Asa whole, each picture goes too much in 
its own key, The unity of the work suffers from 
too many artists, The Stoke-Pogis color and 
feeling, which is delightfully felt in some of 
them, ought to be in all. Eight of these pictures 
illustrate the churchyard, and, looked at sepa- 
rately, are so well done that it is difficult to say 
which is the best. But they do not hang to- 
gether. One is Stoke-Pogis, and, being exactly 
in the spirit of the poem, should give the key for 
the other seven. But they get out of tune in 
various ways. They wander off to another church 
and parish. The quiet, peaceful decay of time 
is exchanged for a wilder and fiercer spirit of 
ruin. One of them emigrates out of the British 
Isle altogether, and is simply a neglected New 
England burying-ground, Another illustrates 
the ‘‘ paths of glory leading to the grave,” with 
a tomb in an Italian-looking cemetery, with an 
agonized maiden in Greek drapery and classic 
attitude sitting on it, wringing her hands and 
bending down a pretty face, whose soft outlines 
might win a lover, but give no hint that she is be- 
wailing one. On p. 15 we have, above the line ‘No 
children run to lisp their sire’s return,” a grand- 
sire when the poem calls for a sire, It is only fair 
to add that defects like these are not felt until 
the work has risen, as in the volume to which we 
refer, far above mediocrity. It is by their contrast 
with the general excellence and fine artistic ex- 
ecution of the work that they become annoying. 


...-The Legends, Lyrics and Sonnets of Frances 
L. Mace (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.) make 
a collection with strong claims to be read. The 
poems are musical in themselves and constructed 
with due attention to form and diction. They are 
imaginative, and carry the poetic qnality in their 
substance, They are graceful, and sometimes 
rise higher than this, though we should describe 
them ‘as feminine rather than masculine ia tone, 
The author has a strong impulse to didactic — 
musings, and is quick to catch the moral and 
turn the verses neatly to it. “Israfil” is the 
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most considerable poem in the collection, and 
though of superior merit, is not superior to others 
in the collection. The sonnets are carefully con- 
structed little poems of fourteen lines each, with 
the rhymes in the ordered places and the sestet 
following the octet. But the subtler distinctions 
of the sonnet, and particularly the vol/a, which 
marks the transition from the quatrains to the 
tercets, and which is, with the other points, 
characteristic of this rigorously constructed and 
most artificial form of verse, we do not find, 


....The Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, issue 
a superb holiday book in their folio edition ot 
Mr. Longfellow’s Michael Angelo; A Dramatic 
Poem, published some time after the poet’s death, 
on a theme which is known to have had a peculiar 
interest for him, especially in the parts which 
relate to his love for Vittoria Colonna, and 
around which he has made the poem revolve. 
The illustrations, as the publishers have a dis- 
tinct right to represent, ‘are not mere embel- 
lishments of a sumptuous book,” but historical 
studies in portraiture, costume, landscape and 
ornament. Special pains are taken with the 
portraits of Vittoria Colonna and of Michael An- 
gelo. The designs and engravings are in general 
excellent, harmonious, and in the right key, with 
some minor exceptions, which are sufficiently 
obviot® of themselves, and are inconsiderable in 
amount, Kruell’s portrait, frontispiece of Mi- 
chael Angelo, taken from a recent French en- 
«raving, is noticeably well done. Many of the 
others show as good work, and are far more 
beautifal. The notes and drawings of the Ap- 
pendix are a valuable feature and throw much 
light on the cuts, illustrations, and portraits used 
elsewhere in the volume, As an edition de luze, 
it is entirely free from advertisements and im- 
pertinent matter of all kinds, and manufactured 
of the best materials in the best way. 


.. We rarely see a more beautiful book than 
the 24mo edition of The Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas a Kempis, published by the Messrs, 
James R. Osgood & Co. The paper is fine, 
firmand flexible. The type shows what can be 
done by form and finish to make a font of small 
type as legible as alarger one. The illustration, 
without being obtrusive, is just enough in 
amount and of the right kind to correspond to 
our sense of fitness that such a book should be 
beautiful. The covers are rounded as for a 
manual of daily use, to be carried in the pocket or 
portmanteau.——From Mr. Thomas Whittaker we 
have an exquisite Daily Text Book of Brief 
Selections for every day in the year, also from the 
“Imitation of Christ,” by Thomhs 4 Kempis, 
edited by W. E. Wiaks, printed on fine linen 
paper, with a handsome red rule around the 
page, and bound in omer 


— _> —————— 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Twenty-nine new novels were published 
in London during one month-——October last. 


...-A grand ballet founded upon Dante's “La 
Divina Commedia” isin contemplation at the La 
Scala, Milan. 


. Julian Hawthorne's new novel,which he is 
completing, will appear in the Boston Sunday 
Globe, It is spoken of as a powerful work. 


.» The Critic of last week contained an inter- 
esting essay on ‘Mexico To-Day,” by Mr. Thom- 
as A. Janvier, In this week's issue is printed the 
last of Mr, Pascoe’s papers on the London pub- 
lishers, and a poem, “Doom,” by Miss Edith 
Thomas. 


..++The “Times of Charles XII,” being the 
third volume of the Surgeon’s Stories, will be 
published in a very few days by Messrs. Jansen 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. The same firm will 
also bring out simultaneously with the above 
‘*Cumnock's School Speaker, Rhetorical Recita- 
tions for Boys and Girls,” by Prof. R. L. Cum- 
nock, author of ‘Choice Readings.” 


..The Messrs Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. pub- 
lish a life-size portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
in the same general style with their portraits of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes 
and Emerson. It represencs Mr. Hawthorne in 
the fullness of his physical vigor, and its 
accuracy is vouched for by Mr. Hawthorne's 
daughter, Mrs, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


....-Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of this city, will 
shortly publish a volume entitled ‘Doctrine and 
Duty; or, Notes on the Church, Sermons Occa- 
sional and Parochial,” by the Rev. Dr. Geo. F. 
Cushman, Dr, Cushman is a native of Rhode 
Island, graduated at Amherst, spent many years 
in Alabama as a teacher and preacher, and latter- 
ly had a parish in Chicago. The sermons are 
twenty-five in number. 


..Mr. J. W. Bouton has just issued a cata- 
logue of most valuable antique books and 
medisval and later manuscripts, richly embel- 
lished with illuminations and, in some instances, 
costly bindings, to which he invites the attention 
of our wealthy connoisseurs, It is undoubtedly 
the case that no such assemblage of priceless 
specimens from the literary treasury have been 
offered for sale by any European or American 
bookseller 





.. Scandinavia is full of excellent literary 
work this month. Mrs. Emma Sherwood Ches- 
ter has an article on ‘“‘The Norse Ideal,” Mr. N, 
C. Fredericksen continues his valuable statement 
upon ‘‘The Landed System of Denmark. The 
most conspicuous and important feature, how- 
ever, is the entire firstact of Bjornstjerne 
Bjornsten’s five-act tragedy, “ Mary Stuart,” 
translated by Clemens Peterson. There is alsoa 
charming “‘ Cradle Songto My Heart” by Ru- 
neberg. 


..Mr. Lyon G. Tyler of Richmond, Virginia, 
has issued the prospectus of ‘‘The Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, Father and Son,” a highly 
comprehensive and interesting contribution to 
American political and family literature of the 
special type. The first volume contains an 1n- 
troductory chapter reciting the famous address 
of Ex-President Tyler, delivered at the James- 
town celebration of 1857. The succeeding por- 
tions of the book detail Mr. Tyler’s political ca- 
reer from his birth to the end of the Extra Ses- 
sion of 1841. A second volume completes the 
work, which will be suitably illustrated. 





_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


O0KS ON BUILDING, ice etc or my 
pool ging, etc. For my 


i titree 3 page Illustrated Catalogue, address, 


ingloaf rOMubouk. 6 Astor Place, N. ¥. 





A Splendid Holiday Book for 


the price of a Christmas Card. 


The Double, Holiday Number of Sr. 
Nicnoxas is the most beautiful book for the 
money that was ever issued. It contains 184 
pages and — as many wood-engravings, 
with a colored frontispiece, etc. This extra 
issue is intended only for those who are not 
regular readers of St. Nicnoxas, as it is the 
November and December numbers of that 
magazine bound in a special cover. The 
latter, printed in eleven colors, is worth 
more than the price of the whole book as a 
Christmas card. When you are buying gifts 
for the children, leave a place for this. All 
dealers sell it. Price, 50 cents. 


Tae CENTURY CO., New York. 


Books! Books!! 


Fine Bound, Illustrated and Handsome Holiday 
Books at lowest rates. 


BOOKS POR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS on our Cheap 
Counter, without regard to price. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 





at for Holiday Catalogue at 20 to 6 per cent, dis- 





~ LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD 


98,762 
MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICE, 


5.8 
BIBLES AnD PRATER BOOKS 
AT ANY PRICE, 


75,435 
GORGEOUS J Boe yor. BOOKS 
AT rr 


HOLIDAY GRAND oaup 
FREE, SEND STAMP, 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


THIRD DOOR WEST OF | CITY HALL PARK, N. Y. 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
THE LIFE AND TES OF JESUS THE 
BY Aare soe Ley pmo M.A, ror. B D.D., PH.D. 
rer, in, 
2 Vols. Royal eyo. Oia 58. If nent Dy mail, $ii. 
oy thiework at th Loneeees ly yt Longm an & Co, 
ue 1 primery object, 
a. stich 97 soci life a retigteus 
in the epoch Kent it te intended to meet re 
to the by my 2 and ese J nurnieh 


‘tospels selves. 
Th text has been written Jor, Dopuls reading, and t 
special ormation, 80 far as possi he ble confined to “ the 


app 
Tn TEN THEOPHANTES, or the appearance 4 
Lord to men before His birth in Bethlehem, By the 
LATE Rev. WILLIAM M. Baker, D.D. yy S Glotk, gilt 


br $10. died just sfter the MS. of _this volume had 

peintese ters’ han , Pa rning it he 
had previously written to a friend: “ This is the one 
book upon which I rest my whole heart. My en. 
j 1 hrist. herefore it was, and is i ia tha 
this manuscript ~ a Se 4 my soul anything 
have Please (od, Twill oe a 
which shall pape) hone Maule Master as clearly asis possible 


‘SOURCES or HistoRY IN_ THE PENTATEUCH. 4 





8. Cc. TLETT, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 81, 
Six Lcotitrss deliv at Princeton Seminary. “a 
Stone uns jects treated are the Earli 
Coamaneny. e Early Arts, the Early Om. 
sre tbat Maven 
| We know we wneve p! nd & geek beompast ant con. 


venient discussion af those 
veatlony wh wh "hc xs. oe yo the best thinking of 
the age.” —N. H. Journal. 


COMPANION CHARACTERS. A series of niin in Bible 
Blourap! Dy By Rav. 0. }. ‘Hits, D.D, 1, 
author presents h ters 
by way of contrast. as Gain Abel, Jaco and Esau 
or by way of affinity, as Moses and Aaron, or Caleb ond 


. 
“ We do not & now when we have met with a volume that 
will be more likely to find a hearty welcome in the house. 
a ho all Yate telligent attempts to 
the attractiveness of sacred hia- 
"Herald and Pres 
PS Renter ea aye tase dee "By 
an is and its umph under Charles 
M. Butier, D.D. 0, Cloth. $1.25. 


The story is told eral and conctesly ; the style is 
ony in Castration and ec. ment, Thoae who 
wish by A — history oF of "this period may 
Jind it in this retle 


ANSON D. F, HANDOLPH & 0 & Comrany.. 
900 Broapway, Cor. 20T New Yo 
Sold by booksellers or ans a at on receipt’ of 
price. 





oo. A we IDEGROOM. 
Edition | 
pier of & pages. (Miller:te) by «* Chittendens Mont. 


"It traces in the sicps of the times, but more particu- 
larly from pheti Word and «4 


r) 
Hartio: n 1 showing, t con ane immortal 
ity is the eternal law of fut a go 








A MAGNIFICENT WORK. 
The Greatest Book on the Holy Land ever Published, 


One of the most superbly mustiated books ever mened ume the press of any country. 


Picture 








Palesting Sinai, and BOWL. 


THEIR HISTORY, SOUVENIRS, SITES, AND MONUMENTS, 


With an Introduction by the Very Rev. DEAN STANLEY, D.D. 


Edited by COLONEL WILSON, RB.E., C.B., F.R.5., 


FORMERLY ENGINEER TO THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 
Assisted by the Moat Eminent Palestine Explorers and Writers. 


Among whom are: Rev. Canon Tristram, D.D., F. R. 8.; Lieutenant Conner, R. E.; Rev. Saran Merrit, D. D.; Rev. Pui 
Sonarr, D.D.; Rev. Samver Jessup, D.D.; Rev Henry W. Jessup, D.D.; Lieutenant-Colonel Waxrren, L. M. G., R. E.; Professor 


Pacmer, M. A.; Rev. C. Prokrrine Clarke; STANLEY niciuamiainien Esq.; Miss M. E. Roarrs. 


Superbly Illustrated with Entirely Original Suasenteee © 
speciall 


Having secured the assistance and co-operation of eminent ssi engaged by the Palestine Exploration Society, and cther 
Biblical students who have visited and carefully studied the country, the publishers have been enabled in this work to bring before the 


y for this work, 


on Steel and Wood, from Sketches made on the Spot, 


public a more complete description both of Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula than has hitherto existed. 


Messrs. Harry Feny and J. D. Woopwarp, the artists, made two extended journeys expressly for the purpose of sketching every 
place of interest from the Lebanon to Beersheba, and from the Nile to Mount Sinai and Petra, thus enriching the work with more than 
Forty Ortarar Steet Enaravines, and nearly Six Hunprep entirely new Drawings on Wood. The engravings being in all instances 
from sketches made on the spot, and not from Photographs or from other sources, have a freshness and authenticity that commends 


them to all lovers of the holy places of the East. 
Nowork on the subject, approaching this in extent or importance, has ever been before produced, 


matter. 


‘* When we say that Colonels Wilson and Warren, Lieutenant Uonder, Canon Tristram, Professor Palmer, and our American 
scholars, Drs. Merrill, Jessup, Schaff, and Potter, are authors of the letterpress, we say enough for any who seek valuable information 


From the Rev. Grorar Dana Boarpman, D.D. 
. .[ take great pleasure in warmly commending the work as being elegant in style, authoritative in statement, and valuable in 


From the Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN.” 


from the highest sources. Messrs. Fenn and Woodward have filled the work with gems of art, illustrating the East most faithfully. 


Fromthe Rev. Henry Warp Brexouer. 


HOWARD CROSBY.” 


. -Nothing, thus far, compares with it; and the best of all is, that it follows facts and sober realities with remarkable fidelity, 


and mot the sentimentality and weak enthusiasm of many pretentious books upon this glorious land. 
any library and bring to teachers and classes a vivid impression of these world-famous scenes. 


Complete in two royal quarto volumes, 


war A op peculiarly suitable from a Congregation to their Pastor, oy a Sunday-school to their 


ed ERS ak a sna ay ts at ae Ea 


Sade ats requ 


Superintenc tendent. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


Priee, in half morocco, $82.00; full morocco, $86.00. 














It must constitute a treasure to 
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D. APPLETON & OO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


owing to the bewildering | vartety recently intro. 


duced inte the size and form oj printing paper, 


old tons Of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
The number first 


this list in inches and quarters. 
given is the length.| 


sketehor and Anecdotes of American , Methodists 
*The Days that are No More,” 


Q 


p. 352, 
peti: Walden & Stowe..........cssssessscssvees ‘ 

The Lesson Gomapentery on the Internation al 
Sunday-school Tassos for 1884, By er, John 
H Vincent, D.D., a Rev. JL. uriburt, 

894x538, PP. in The samé.........+. 

The ai Lesson Book (Berean Series, No. 1) 
on the "International i Scoone for i 1884. 544x344, 
pp. 191, BOMGE.,,..ceccccccccccccsccccccccccess 

The Bereau Question Book (Berean Series No. 
2) on the International Lessons for 1884, 
544x334, pp. 185. The same 

The Be! wenn Beginhers Book (Berean Series, No. 
8) on the International iaasens for 188, 
544x334, pp. 201. The same.. 

The Chautauqua > oo No. ‘6 "Parliamen- 


tary Practice, B T. B, Neely, A.M, 
aut. of * The U Chur h ‘bycenin,*e ete, 5x84, 
pp. 88. GRMN cc csccccscnacscwesccctdece-cose 


Home College Series, 7\4x4%. 
from Tennyson, Pp. 16; No. 63, ings 
Re, 20; No, #4. Thomas 

Chalmers. By Danie ise, D. D. Pp. 16; No. 


Bingham. 

Chenistry. Fe Mrs. P. 
Ho, 2 A vow —. About Geolowy. By Mrs. 
©. Phee ; No. 73. ‘ew Facts 
About ae. iy » vV.cC. cuanes. Pp. 

is. Thesame. Price each.......... 

History ¢ of Russia to the Accession ‘of Frederic 
reat, 113%4—1740, By Herbert 5 ueee, Pro. 
pany in Cornell University. 7% x44) PP p. xiii, 


494, Boston and New York: Houg! . Mitr. 

BD BGR coccencc ss codeeccncvcccscsetconevascecqces 
Rseursione of an Bypiattenict. By John Fiske. 

73624%, DP. 879. The mame........cccecccececsees 
equnmniinn Gkstches a ~ Essays, 


B 

Ruseell, author of * Library Notes.” Rk: 
pp. 362, The same 
An Ambitious Woman. A Novel. By ar bi 
cett, author of “A Gentleman of ”* 
etc, meee &- 444, The same....,,.......... 
A udcer onmey. ar Caartes Sear 
Warner. 734x454, pp. iv, 360. ‘Che sai 
Little Ann and Other poowe, 
Taylor, pibagtseted } , Kate Greenaway, 9x6%, 

p. 4. London and New York: George Rout- 
beige 0 EEE AEEESS 1 ETE: eA A 

A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go. (R. Geldesaipa 
ture Books.) 8x94, pp. 24, The same...... 

The +c Jumps Over the Parson's Geto. (R. 
= — Books, » — pp. 4. 7 


By ten ~ Ann 


same 

Almange “for 1884, "By Kate Greenaway. “bi x8% 
TTR, TRO GIMID. 00000. cocvcccesecteccessesccsece 

shake re’s Wesks, 6x3%4. PAC. XI. Othello, 





sy: 
Vol, Xi Pe Pericles, Poems, Pp. a. "New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. e per 


The Guasne of Speech a their. Z pplication ‘in 
Formation of pn ~ » Rounds By 
} A. Hermann Von essor in 
Orcinery, of Anatomy at r o ‘University of 
(The International Scientific Series.) 
bea = x, 49. The same 


Body Concerning Will 
in its A lete hysical, Pnyatok ical and Patho. 
logical ase audsley, M. D., 
author of “ Body an Min - ee. 834x534, Pp. 


viii, 383, The same.,............ éecescebébeevesce 


a - e Modern & comet tw fs Werte, Baited 
re e! 
don, Paris and New York Oka elk Os 0. Lim. 
China Painting. By Flore nce o Lewis, With on 
teen Original Colored Plates, 7x93s, Pp 
TRO GOEBO, cocccoccccccccesccecce cpencceds eeseee 
Martin Tgthes the Reformer. By “Julius Kcest- 
ransiated from the German by Eliza- 
beth B Weir. 63¢x4, pp. viii, 145. The 
The Ten Theophenies: or, The Ap 
Our Lord to Men Before Hie] Birt 
hem. By Rev. William 
of The. New Timothy,” ete. 
247, New York: Anson D. F 
Renée of France, Duchess:of Ferrara. By Sophie 
Winthrop Weitzel, author of “ Sister and 
Saint,” e 14 x4%, pp. 222. The same....... 
Hymne and 8) Yiritual Songs for Eve "De: Se- 
lected oa arranged by fer. d. Ck le, D.D., 
Christ Church, Oxfor: » Bishop of Livecpoot 
New Edition. 5}4x4, pp. 503, The same....... 
The cate t Ly ey Monthly Magazine. 
ber, 1883. 9, te pp. iil, 
960, "New ones The Gent tury Londor 
4, WE < Senttaeetre Fenton 
St, Pigpoles; an Biinate trated ine for Young 
Folks. x6%. Vol. X, Pi I and II, pp. 
vill, 900, ew York: The vs Acousooespe 
A Biotory, of Ancient Scul By Lucy M. 
Mjtchell, Lllustrated 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co... 
The Wild Tribes of the Soudan, count of 
Fravel an Sport, piety ts in the Apes Cont try. 
By F. ames, M,A., F.R.G.8. Sx8%, Pp. 
V, 280, So samme. eeeccceeee ores peeeceres reves 
Our icbristmas in aPalace, A Traveler's Sto 
ye ward Everett b fiale.. tata PP. 
ew York: k&W 


Trape for for oe Young. By By Anthony Gomrtock at. 
“Fra th an Intro- 
duction by J. M. ‘Buckley, D.D. THEA, PP, 


same 
pearance ‘of 
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aker, D.D., author 
14x4 


True Tales afer m ‘noi ‘Bs Sir Samuel 
White rr, WAL F.B.S. Aras 


rated. i PP. vi, 488, Py ke: “Maem 


Literatane and 


gma, An Essay toward a Bet- 
Araald rian n of the Bible. » e Matthew 
Sh Ppp. xxvii, 282, ork: 
. "Opinions percent ae 
neon, author of “ se Pettive Wor. 
men,” etc, 63¢x4, p ork: 
| le Temperance Wclety ax and. Publication 
Holly ly Sprays. 1 By Lucia , F. Kimball. “ex6x4, 
BBMNE,, 000ciccccstorescesees 
The. Senday-eshecl Library E. Dunnin . 
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- lishing Society,........ ps wie ste en 
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hes Edited by J Foster Kir Kirk, 
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Pearl E 5 
Berar Rear Bastian Diotonery, HOM DP. , 


reba catiD ahek gt Bee See 

In Memoriam jam sen Laas, iho. Bigry of Her 
EDV i in Mec eg 

Bee Keeping: for Profit. A New System of Bee 


Second Edition, By Mrs, 
Ligale E. E. ‘Cotton, West Gorham, Me. Illus- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Spurgeon’s John Ploughman’s Pictures 15 


Spurgeon’s Tables & Pictures...... voeeee 1:00 
Spurgeon’s Morn by Morn..........:.. eee 1:00 
Spurgeon’s Even by Even...........000005 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vols.............. +10 09 
Wearyholme, by Emily 8. Holt......... epepee 2 
The Present Truth, Spurgeon.............. - 100 
Arnot on the Parables. ........cc..scseccees 1 75 
Wells on the Parables... ....2.0.c000e0c00e. 1 
Kathleen, by Agnes Giberne.................. 1 80 
Poppies and Pansies, by Marshall......... 1.50 
Sir Valentine’s Victory..... .....c0..00-.. 1 
Voice of the Good Shepherd, Macduff cence 0 75 
Daily Evening Rest, Giberne..........¢... 1 00 


A... O. E. Library, New Edition, 1émo. 
Crimson cloth, 50 vols, Wood case, NET,...28 00 
A Bag of Stories, by A. B. Warner.......... 
Stephen, M. D. Miss Warner,............... 
Nobody Loves Me & Olive’s Story 
Miss Prudence, Drinkwater............. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York, 





*,* Any of the above (except A. L, O..E. Library) 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, 
Send | for our Holiday Catalogue. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 
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No. 2.—FOR 50 CTS, 10 large and fine Cards 
above publishers, and one beautiful 
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We have also a fine lot of Fring ged C 
15, 25. and 75 cents sn cach, for 
sete wi irthday, or Anniversary, which : will be 


care for the different tastes and ages as 
specified 
TS 40 R 
PRANGE ee er utiful ne mi 
Begs cag “50 and 


Ss sunt fateh at 
Or ptampe or Postal Notes Received. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS,124 Nassau Street, NY, 
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CHOICE GIFTS. 


=e y on ete ft a beau Ret 


Tomo. “al paper, uncut, ards, cents; 
io. lai paver as om. tee 16 cents; 4to, 
large paper, cloth extra, 8 

“ This lovely ont pathetic eon Mr. Ruskin informs 
us, is absolutely true, 


KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. A Aury Tale. By 
Jobn Ruskin, oth extra, 75 cents, 


LEyiEee Ap AnD ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES, By 
John Ri Cloth extra, 50 ce 

PEARLS TOR youre. LADIES, Selected 7 Bus- 
kip's Wigeks. By Mra. L,C, Tuthill. i2mo. Cloth 


PRECIOUS TE nt Ruskin Moral and Religious, Se 
"a Works. By Mrs, L, ©. Tuthill. 
12mo, Cloth extra, 


THE TRUE AND SEAUTEPEt, ey pATERE AND 
Selected from see's Se By Mrs. L, 


OBOICE SELECTIONS. From usbin's Works, 12mo., 





ah paUrt ew eee three 
volum 
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Liles, Crown of Wild Olive, 
Ethics of the Dust, 4 vols. 


6. 
RUSKIN oR ART. 4 vols. 
KIN O ABS T. 
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sTO OF V VENICE. John B: 8 vols., 8v 
With all the Plates (54) and wood engravings. Cloth 
e 

MODERN aa TERS 


TERS, By Ly Ruskin, 5 vols. 12mo. 
With all the plates (87) and wood engravings. Cloth 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
peers eat on receipt of price. Oatalogue 


vole. aie. 


106 Broadway, New York, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


Une Journee D’Enfant. 


(A Day in the Life of a Child.) Compositions inédites 
bar Adrien Marié. 20 Plates in Heliogravure by Du- 
jardin, with an Introduction by Henry Strahan. 
Folio, beautiful ornamental French binding, $8. 


Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologie 
du Gout, 


A Hand-book of Gastronomy, New and complete 
translation. With 62 original Etchings br Lalauze’ 
printed on China paper. 1 yol.,8vo, Edition lim- 
ited to 200 copies. 815, 


Humor, Wit and Satire of the 
17th Century. 


Collected and illustrated by John Ashton, author oy 
“social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 12mo, 
with nearly 100 illustrations, cloth, uncut, 83. 

THE SAME. Large paper, only 20 copies, 4to, cloth, 
uncut, $12. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


Life and Surprising Adventures of, Illustrated 
with numerous engravings from Drawings by 
George Cruikshank, expressly designed for this 
edition, (Reprint of Major's rare edition of 1831.) 
4to, large paper, only 100 copies, cloth uncut, $12, 


The Art of the Old English 
Potter. 


An Account of the Progress of the Oraft in Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period to the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. By L. M. Solon. Forming a 
handsome volume in imperial quarto, printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper, and the letterpress ac- 
companied by 50 plates, etched on copper by the 
author, the printing of which has been done with 
the greatest care, upon superior papér, The book 
will be issued to subscribers only, and the ntmber 
of copies will be limited to 250, of which 25 wil) be 
offered for sale in America at $50 each. Immedi 
ately after the publication the plates will be de- 
stroyed. 


SPLENDID NEW WORK ON THE 
ARTS OF JAPAN. 


L’Art Japonais. 


Par M. Louis Gonsx, Illustrated with 6 full-page en 
gravings, 30 of which are to be in colors, executed 
either by chromo lithography or by new processes ; 
13 etchings, 21 heliogravures by the Dujardin pro- 
cess, and over 700 engravings scattered through the 
text, exclusive of the fac-similes of seals and auto 
wraphe of artists, Rep ti ltogether ‘about 
a thousand articles, patastage,dnaigte and patterns 
of Jap art, f ing acomplete cyclopedia on 
the subject. 2vols.,4to, Bound in satin, $60.00, 








An English Version of the 
Eclogues of Virgil. 


By the late Samuxy Patmer, With 14 illustrations by 
the author, Columbier 8yo, $7.40 and alsoon large 
paper, folio, white yellum, $30,00, Only, 25 copies. 


J. W. BOUTON 


Has the pleasure to announce that he has now ready 
his Catalog ue, No. 68, of 


LITERARY CURIOSITIES, 


EMBRACING 


Specimens of Early Printing, 
Illuminated Missals, 
Unique Anelent and Modern Bindings, 
Books of Hours, ete, 
Bovks With Curious Old Woedcuts, Original 


Correspondence of Chas. Dickens, MSS. 
ef Moore’s Laila Reokh, 


Forming the most wonderful collection of the kind 
ever offered by a bookseller, either in America or 


Bn 











The above-mentioned will be. sent to any 
ee ats stamp. 
ipee ie i £ 





706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JW: BOUTON) 


2% . 1 forthe . 

Ant ANTIO MONTHLY 

are requested to renew their subscriptions - 
ato may bene delay in receiving ’ 
the January number, 

“THE. ATLANTIC, dependent. alone. on 
reading matter for tts sutcess, is brilliant above 
all others in this respect, and never has been 30 
fresh, 30 versatile, 80 genial, as it is now,”—The 
Literary World. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1884 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, Es- 
says, Sketches, Poetry, — and Discussion of im 
portant timely topics, 


CONTRIBUTORS:—The best writers in America 
in all departments. 


PRICE:—#4.00 « year, postage free. Remittances 
should. be made by money order, draft or registered 
letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





EXCELLENT FOR GIFTS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 
Michael Angelo. 


A Dramatic Poem, by H. W. Lonerzniow. Superbly 
Illustrated, beautifully bound, Cloth, $7.50; mo 
rocco, 810. 


Twenty Poems from Long- 


fellow. 


Finely illustrated, with admirable Portrait by the 
Poet's son, Exnuat W. LonGrEetLow. Oloth, @4; 
tree calf or morocco, $9, 


Riverside Shakespeare. 


Edited by Ricwanp Garant Ware. With Glossarial, 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. In three vol- 
umés, I., Comedies; I1,, Histories and Poems; 
IIl,, Tragedies. Crown &vo,gilttop. Each $2.50; 
the set, 87,0; half calf, $16.00, 


Bix-volume edition. Printed from the same pilates as 
the three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier 
paper, and tastefully bound, 8vo, cloth, $15.00 a 
set, im box; half calf, $80.00. 


To Leeward. 


A Novel. By F. Manton Crawrorp, author of “Mr 
Isaacs,” $125, 


The Mate of the Daylight and 
Friends Ashore. 


By Sananw Onne Juwert, author of “ Deephaven,” 
“Old Friendsand New,” “ Country By-waya,” ete. 
18mo, 61,25. 

Another book of Miss Jewett's delightful stories. 


How to Help the Poor. 
By Mrs, James T. Firips, 60 cents. 
Longfellow’s Courtship of 
MILES STANDISH. Dramatiszed for private theatri 
cals in schools and families, with full direction for 
scenery and costumes. 15 cents, 


The Freedom of Faith. 
By at: Monega, euthor of “On the Threshold,” 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. 


By BeOw hs arse rl ry eer of 8 “Marjort” 
Poems for Children. 


Crus THs author 
” at a 


ot With filuetestions by by 


American Cdaninauwrelthts. 
Edited by Horace E, ScuppER, 

Vol. [, Virginia......By Joun Estzn Cooxe. 

Vol. II, Oregon. By Rev. Wri11am Barrows, 
Each volume 1émo, gilt top, $1.25. 





*,” For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


A WORK FOR EVERY AMERICAN. 


The Calendar of American History. 


Presenting a summary of the most important events, 

Mounted upon an Illuminated Card, the design on 
which includes the great Statue of Liberty, with full 
index. $1.00. 

Agents selling this can secure & profitable commis 


‘ed ee er dein sot 
res anne tenets 


a. P. He ern Publishers, 
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STERLING HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE NOW READY 


HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA 
AND ASSYRIA. 


” gael ee SEE, Homes 


— Assyria, yy | fam Ce vee pee oer. 
ae an origins 

tecture, and disclosing to modern eyes the very found. 
ations of eh civi). gation 


oe haa been + ape on Oe same 
vital and is presented the same 
eital pir and is pe the work on Egypt not 


only 
entific value, bu! Premarnabe lar Kg: Like 
the Egyptian, the new work is profusely tlustrated 
with many engravings, steel plates, ete., many of them 
full-page Mi lustrations and some of them ee 
colored. 
is Je in safe to say that no York ot of 

will surpass it in value and Saovel 


New Illustrated Juvenile — 


CRUISE OF THE SNOW-BIRD. 


A Stor, y GORDON STABLES, 
6 x rage tMastrations, 1 ~- lumo, 


With Of at 
\- bp extra cloth, full giit side, 


bat daomely bound, 


“ a > a model story of adventure, of dectded litera 
merit and of superior interest. The story ts told 
pieturesque power and pol the theme and abounds 
~ neers and stirring deacriptions.”—Boston Daily 
G 


WM, H. KINGSTON'S NEW BOOK. 
FROM POWDER-MONKEY TO AD- 
MIRAL. 

A Story of Naval Adventure. With 8 full-page illus. 
segsope 18mo, 1 vol., ter» tbe i Uniform wi 


Ove . " hwal ely bo 
2 extra cloth, bright walace, Ate side and oat 


0, 

Aw wlirring story of L, CY the book Ie of interest 
0 atte ofa 
order, not ¢ nb duty is oe Shock wet bel ae 
youthful vender. Phila ‘elphia Presbyterian. 


For sale by all booksellers, Copies sent post-paid by 


A.C, ARMSPRONG & SON, 714 Bitway, X.Y. 
560,000 


The Largest Editions Ever Known! 








SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA! 


NOW READY 
THE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 
OF THE 


Illustrated London News 


AND THE 


London Graphic. 


The New York World says: “ It will bohard. to decide 
between The Graphite | a The Iliustrated ews, both 
2 good, They the high-water ate “ot ex- 

noe,” 
“The Albany Bvening Journal saye: “ Most ons 
will gat be sstiafied Ualess they have both News 


The New ae ‘journal of Comrnenes: * The two 
at rivals, as usual; 6ac. Apoutane the finest engrav- 
figs that can be produ 





i » ) ts) LON 
THE GRANI Stihl TMAS ONDON 


110 
NOW READY, CONTAINS 
TWO LARGE COLORED PLATES, 
Instead of one, as heretofore, entitled, 
“MOTHER HUBBABD,” 
By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A,, and 
“THE ORDER OF THE BATH,” 


RTON BARKER, Also 
SIXTEEN PED COLORED FIOTURES. of Sesson- 


EUG AGRE COLOUR ANREGERY ONL 


EIGHT PAGES COL ED woke TIONS of 


MK ANGTEX,, eens of nfleady Money Mo bribes 


Vice Versa. 
entitled “ "UNGLES JAC 








A LOY TRAGEDY” 
THE GRAND CHRISTMAS Sennen NEWS 


Bd 
pe " by eta we te man 


so Beau 
naif fot Christmas Eeatos eles and 8 ketc eaby. the 


Most Distinguish heavy Celebrities of England. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Dolly, {n't Bes Se oumye.. - BY Bally Ludlow. 
reat Expecta evevee Walker. 
Ghristinas Bell-Ringers.......- “By « pada. 
he Path to Church..,........... By & unt 
na Toccata. From the Picture by Sisk ©. Phillott. 
Christmas Morning: eins ree ee, 
erations.......... .- By A. Hun 
LOE), ..cccrsseseeseseeees asseveses By 8. Berkley. 
Christmas Morning: A Bouquet 
for Same. pecccccccoecrscccece By Florence Grovier. 
ide Fancies............ ..+++« By Hal Ludlow 
ets of thet : x Christmas 
Feast. - . By oy Tarrant, 
Sir Roger de Goverley........-... By Ove: 
The Father of the Regiment... “By Davidson Knowles. 
Notes at a Chris! Dinner, 
ur > Artist,........ By y oa Laie, 
Pictoral Characes.............005+ 
hristmas Belle y Mins nn. Walker. 


C oes 

The Interrupted story... 

Master mn Ghetstnas Tab: By? 
leaux Vivants........ . BY Harry Furniss. 

et LOVED AND HE AWAY." By Mrs. J. H. 


“A ‘OF TERROR,” Ry Katharine 8. Macquold. 
“RWiOk SAVED: — OF TODAY.” By Miss 


“—o i CHRISTMASES.” By 


= John ar Aa Reich Webber, Glement Hoot, ville 
the sp eteacat Number of Lo 
DON Bate year Bra,ste co and the eat 





mn of Num 
mes ao cea 
are Geen don and Now ee ive dohtebe ser per 
ste cents el sete ate 


chgiatmaa acter 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS O©O., 


2 1 ‘ 
Jadiperercas emer 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


SIE SAMUEL W. BAKER'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
True Tales for My Grandsons. 
By SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.B.8., F.B.G.8. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY W. J. HENNESSY. 
i2mo. Cloth, extra gilt, 61.50. 


CONTENTS. 
BUMMER AND HIS POOR ACQUAINTANUE. 
THE CRUISE OF THE WHALER “SOPHIA.” 
EVERARD HARCOURT: OB, THE YOUNG CADET. 
HASSAN ALI AND THE GOLDEN BASIN. 
SOMETHING ABOUT DOGS, AND MY GRaAND- 
FATHER’S STORY. 
ELEPHANT TALES, AND REMINISCENCES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


Every scene described has been a reality, although 
some few of the incidents have been enacted by my- 
self, and introduced in the dramatic guise of an as- 
sumed character. The sporting anecdotes are not 
inventions, but lly took place as they have been 
related. They may accordingly be accepted as exam- 
ples and guides to similar adventures that may be 
achieved at some future day by my youthful readers, 

Young people will observe that the characters which 
attract their sympathy are not the blustering heroes 
of a melodramatic stdge, but those nations of 
honor, courage and gentleness which form the much 
respected wordtn English, gentleman. 

THE AUTHOR. 


Two Little Waifs. 


By Mas. MOLESWORTH, author of “Carrots,” 
“Ouckoo Clock,” etc, 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
1lémo. Cloth Extra, $1.26. 

** All is gentle and refined, yet interest is awakened 
in the little waifs, and we doubt not that Gladdie and 
Rogers are destined this season to make many little 
friends in refined households."—London Datly News. 

“Mrs, Molesworth’s delightful story of ‘ Two Little 
Waifs’ will charm al] the small people who find it in 
their stockings, It relates the adventures of two lov- 
able English children lost in Paris, and is just wonder- 
ful enough to pleasantly wring the youthful heart.”— 
New York Tribune, 

“This is always the way with Mrs. Molesworth’s 
works. .... It is quite a settled thing that we always 
love the children, and never lose a chance of reading 
about them.”—London Athenaeum. 





By MBS. MOLESWORTH. 


Beautifally Illustrated by WALTER CRANE, 
lémo, Each $1.25, 


GRANDMOTHER DEAk, 

TAPESTRY ROOM, 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD, 
ROSY. 


Hannah Tarne. 
A STORY, 
By the author of “ Mr. Greyamith.” 
With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 
16mo. 81.25, 


Grimm’s Household Stories. 


Translated from the German by LUCY CRANE, 
With nearly Two Hundred Designs by WaLTER CRANE. 


12mo, cloth, elegant, $2. 

“The illustrations alone would make a charming 
portfolio of choice drawings, while the translation is 
particularly smooth and excellent, It is the most de- 
lightful version of these old fairy tales ever issued.”— 
Churchman. 


Paladin and Saracen. 
Stories from Ariosto. 

By M. 0. HOLLWAY-CALTHROP. 

With Illustrations, 12mo, $1.50, 


“ As Charles and Mary Lamb made c charming reading 
for young people out of the plays of Shakespeare, so 
Mr, Hollway-Calthrop has successfully done with 
these tales of chivalry. . - Young people should 
be kful to him for having thus opened the way to 
abe appreciation in their mature age of the famous 
poets of the Renaissance."—Nation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Ave. 
A GREAT SUCCESS, 


The Decorator and Farnisher. 


The New Llustrated a Mosshy. Treating of every 


Parent Peart Oe 
Mai #0 5 mown, ine Ort and Beau. 


. Stain od = Glass, 


CARROTS 
TELL ME A STORY, 
CUCKOO CLOCK, 














or 
ie, 
q EB 





he in Th 
vibiigiatn "—The Churchman. 


rta! rves #' a, ~ Admira’ 
illustration Yond in matter.”— n A whe 
andsomely with pumerous designe for 
ration ang! a 


nee 00 Jat annum. a copies, 35 cents 


The Becorator pas Furnisher 
Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 1648, 


Ohristmas and New Years’ Cards!!! 


e have a large and varied assortment ot 
the most elegant Christmas and New Lp 
Cards artistic in design and 





any of the styles have been made exciusive- 
ly for. and are sold only by us. 


BRENTANO BROS., 


5 UNION SQUARE. 
STORE OPEN UNTIL 10:30 EVENINGS! 





New! Original! Artistic! Beautiful! 








ORIGINAL 


ETCHINGS 


a 


American Artists. 


A Series of TWENTY ORIGINAL ETOHINGS or oReaTER MERIT AND ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE 
than has ever before been offered in book form, and at a price which will place them within the 


means of all. 


THESE ETCHINGS WILL NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 





We shall issue Three Editicns of Original Etchings by American Artists. 


The Parchment Edition and Edition de Luxe will be sold to subscribers only. When all 


Pp are disp 





d of, a printed bist of subscribers will be sent te each purchaser, 


lst. PARCHMENT EDITION, limited to three (8) copies, signed and numbered. 
Price per copy, $300.00 (all of which have been sold.) 
2d. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to two hundred (200) copies, signed and numbered 


Price per copy, $125.00. 


8d. POPULAR EDITION, containing one set of Etchings, on first grade etching 
paper, made expressly for this work, and text printed on extra super calendered 


paper, and elegantly bound in English cloth, full gilt. 


Price per copy, $20.00. 


The series of Twenty Etchings in this Popular Edition would cost from $150 to $200 if 


purchased separately. 


Complete descriptive circular sent free on application. 


NOW READY 


5 application. 


Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Works, Juvenile 
and Holiday Books, which will be sent free to any address on 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





Worthington’s Annual, 


Stories and Sketches for the Young and 
Old, contributed by well-known Au- 
thors. Illustrated with upwards of 400 
beautiful engravings, designed by em- 
inent artists, and colored plates. Bound 
in a rich chromo cover. 4to, $1.50. 


t@~ This Annual is the handoomest and x tc fe 
« Book for old or y pupils is ye 


in 

uluetran ation. The whol is real to the 
Ww 

wo fnieben Chrtatdon wrote get up in ce ron 


" THERE WAS A LITTE GIRL.” 


This n 
By Henry W. Longfellow. Illustrated van 


by Bertha M, Schaefer. Oblong, 12mo, 
printedin the highest style of Litho- 
graphic Art. With fine silk fripge, in 
box, $1.50. 


cw~ This little story th tle rt 
who had » little curl, in" is Oue of te hap appiewt fowens of iy 
that genial and sin: 
the great Poet the most lovabie of af | yea 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 0R 
BY THE PUBLISHER, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Messrs. Phillips & Hunt have 
a large and choice stock of 
Christmas Cards from foreign 
and American manufacturers. 
The selection has been made 
especially for the retail trade, 
and is very tine. Mail orders 
filled with great care. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway. — 
A Year’s s Subscription to 


THE CENTURY. 


Such an array of brilliant Seseeee,! is fame 
in the plans for the conning eae te 
that it seems safe to say $4.00 will wey tar” 
NO BETTER HOLIDAY GIFT, 
nor one which will bring more pa ereee to the 


recipient, than a subeerintion to that magazine. 
Have you not some friend to whom a first-elass 





orded? Remember, too, that 


riodical is a treat which cannot often, Pe be a 





ber number, that 
the contributions of Cal arnet, A}- 
pbonse Daudet Burroughs an Oliphant, ‘and 
bi cee memcrnseien geeste 
magazine. Pri acOL Pan addiio ‘tional 
cas 

: I dn CeO 60. nce az 











Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


WILL PUBLISH 


Saturday, Dec. 15th, 1883: 


Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. 
Field, D.D., author of ‘ From the Lakes of 
Killarney to the Golden Horn,” “From 
Egypt to Japan,” and *‘On the Desert.” 1 
vol., crown 8vo. Withamap. $1.50. 


ew Cosestotion of th apaced. ‘Sesaiits 
— te and ular traveler a ves we tra’ ito moni 
, 
red i recent. ¥ is fit 
on e interest of the B 


derful life thet ever was ved on the earth; and t 
purpose of the journey to which this book is indeb: 

trace that life from its beginn among its na- 
tive kot me to follow closely in the pa aE: our 
sananie &.) oiuee slong tholabe sho = 
on atte mountain ae eo 
Kadesh-Barnea. Its Importance and Prot- 
able Site, with a Story of a9 Hunt for It, in- 
cluding Studies of the Route of the Exodus 
and the Southern Boundary of the Holy 
Land. By H. Cray Trumputt, D.D., editor 
of the *‘ Sunday-school Times.” 1 vol., 8vo. 
With two maps and four full-page illustra- 
tions. $5.00. 


Kadesh- Parnes has os long been B, xecoguined asthe key 


po gig gy aT 
t e. 

mece important at discoverice the on 
gives a ait howe iy together ‘with th ihe ay : his 

dies the of . 

termination of Nols of e lus, of the main 
sans of = 4 —_ ifs oy = . 
Tooth hy ofthe value of Mal hock fort Bible reader. 


A Day in Athens with Socrates. By the 
author of “Socrates.” 1 vol.,12mo. Paper, 
50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


Th 
a Sante gta 
rire 


y ra ‘ranaor the masher: eee ot a 
pouses f the citizens, and seem piace cite 
0 penetrate into the very heart of the Athens of old. 
A LARGE PAPER EDITION OF 


Reveries ofa Bachelor, and Dream Life. 
By Donatp G. MitcHe.u (Ik MARVEL). 


These volumes are, according at least to the popular 
verdict, the masterpieces of their author, and they have 
now taken their place as American Clasuics, To supply 
the demand for a superior edition for select libraries, 
two hundred and fifty copies have been printed on 
large (Holland) paper by Theodore L. De Vinne & Co., 
and the publishers have added to the Reverice a new 
portrait of the author, etched by Ritchie, and to Dream 
Life a new etching by Smillie—both prepared especially 
for this edition, 











The books are suitably bound in tasteful covers, are 
all numbered, and are sold together for $10,00, 
For . sale by al’. . Booksellers, or sent, post-paid by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S S0Ns, 
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THE BEST 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
GRAY'S ELEGY. 


Artists’ Edition, 


An Elegy -written in_a Country Churchyard. 
Tuomas Gray. With 22 elegant Illus 
IBSON, fen ete i iT, 
isoed 8vo, Bound in 

. $7.60, 





Limited to 500 co R 4to. Each illustration 
printed by hana on on Baga es & rom the original 
somely mounted and bound in eee 

styles. Prices ranging from 812.00 to $20.00, 


“All the — is good, and some mosveions 


good, Itis Soo ‘8 a8 these that show wha’ eri 
ae ope oonee 
OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. 
Nl een 


Be and  — ‘extra cloth. 83.00. 


“Rosalie Kaufman has done good service in the 
popular cause of juvenile hterature. Plutarch is an 
author whose fascination first shows itself upon the 

young, and then holds an YY lace ot —— even 


extreme old age es before 
rl to ‘whom intarch s ‘will P ioe. 


boy or thoughtfal’ 
duce, for fi _ = the _ personages of 


6 
whom he writes.” — 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


WHYS AND WHEREFORES. 


By Uncie Lawrenor, Profusely illustrated. Royal 
8vo, Cloth. $2.00, 


“Ittreate of natural phanomene, physics, the aky and 
its mysteries, the stars, the the stream neéu 

ral laws and a number of other Lag about’ which 

if is is hignty use ost 4 as well pleasant to know d 

Lh i things are told in a way that 

uses the took taine 4 splendid pc = aie sto’ “sity. 

mos' every P econ ng a splen ure, an O- 

wether the took is eet onan a of of richness for 

young een fares ia Saturday vening Post. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 


Pal, rovela Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
5 ee} ‘oems _s Pe Fast naliah Language, ae 


= ‘the 
Enwlioh Poets, Edited 
by Joun Foster Kirk. i vol. Svo. Dl “dl, 
Red line. Extra cloth, gilt edges. 0, Full 
smooth morocco, extra, $8.00, Tree calf, 83.00. 


fer eee BYGONES. 


Illustrated with #v 
of 


ume. Printed on fine tinted paper. Cloth. extrait, 
#5,.00. [reecalf, $9.00. Turkey morocco, $9.00 


One of the most beautiful and most intrinsically 


veiueeee of the Teatak eSages of the season.” —Phi 
phia Evening T 


THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


A Novel. Ry Mast AoneEs TINCKER, auiber < of “Bi 
Monal Niece.” With five han e Illus’ tre. 
tions by Hovenden. 12mo, eatea neoee "$1.60. 

“It is quite poyetuity + yritten. seizes a) 

reader’s interes’ once, and, holds i soousesy to the 

end. It is well worth reading.”—Harrisb “ro Tele. 

grap 


INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
hie Baulish  Latcunae. New ation With 


ar 
il oe 

fraede th ¢ stan dag au Rodan ah reavecte by awe at 

tfonary pu lished: Library sheep, marbled Cages. 


NGRABRICAL pichiOx Any. “contatn eg 


ete and concise 
Eminent espns ge teach Uountnes, b 3. 


Tomas, A.M., M.D., Imperial, 8vo. Sheep, 8 


u rs ONOUNCING GAZ Te 
poe eaP Dictlon Lbagy Mition, compe a 


Oro’ 
Containing Sup} 2. 
mentary wTatiog se the athena recent Census 























‘Royal8vo. Sheep. 
Pie ier te surest 
way, x 
vole. Royal Bre lates, 8 only at 
” hi a 
Bf rl A ES vd se 5 ” xD M 
"8 COMPRE hay DI MARY? — 
5 ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLIgh WORDS.” 





alf morocco, in cloth box. 18.50 
Or, each volume sold separately. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHO 
A Dictionary of English Literature and Bri ish 
d American Authors. Living and 


and Am 
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*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Miss Aleott’s New Story, 


‘‘Sophie’s Secret,” complete, is among the 
attractions of the Double, Holiday Number 
~: Sr. Nicnoras, now ready and for sale 
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Here Books for Presents, 


FRANCES HAVERGAL’S POEMS. 


Complete in one volume. With portrait and illustra 
tions, and sketch of life. 





8vo, with red rule, cloth, gilt edwe..............s0006 $3.00 
Svo, with red rule, half calf... .........:..esereceeeeees 6.00 
8vo, with red rule, tree calf or morocco.............. 8.0 
Square 12mo, cloth, plain edge... coccece MAD 


PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 


A fine edition of Faber's beautiful hymn, “ Hark! 
Hark! my soul! angelic songs are swelling,” with 
illustrations. 

Small quarto, cloth, full ilt..............c.cesceeeees $1.50 

In illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels,,..... 1.75 


KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN. 
“Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear!" 


With original illustrations, drawn and engraved under 
the supervision of George T, Andrew. 
Small quarto, cloth, full gilt.............cccceseeeees 81.50 





Inilluminated covers, silk fringe and tasseis,....... 1.76 
“ For beauty, of ius tion and letter- proba- 
bly the never been an Sever will 


be excel +t —— 1 
BELLS ACBOSS THE SNOW. 


A beautiful Christmas poem by the late Frances Rip- 
Ley HaverGat, With fine wood engravings. 

Quarto, cloth, gold and silver stamping........... $1.50 

In illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels..... 1,75 


THE RAVEN, 


By Ep@ar A, Por, A new edition of this favorite 
poem, Illustrated by W. ©. Taylor. 

CR, Gas Be Miecaceccccenes sascessepececeoad $1.00 

In illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels...... 1.7% 


“The drawings are fan, sy and in ‘their weird 
effectiveness ¢ pre in ete at: with the be t 


$ the poem,” 
ase IN SONG, 
FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. 
Being a selection of extracts descriptive of the Power, 
Influences and Effects of Music. Compiled by L, L. 
Carmola Koelle. 
Edition de luxe, Printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, with red rule round page and bound in parch- 


ment. Square lémo.. oe0 400 +» 81,26, 
CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE “AND” “NEW 
YEAR WISHES, 


By Frances Ridley Havergal. 
82 pages, printed in red and black, covers in colors @ 50 
do. do. do. with silkfringe, 1.00 


*,” Bent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 


39 W. 23d St., New York. 


New Publications. 
THE LIFE FE OF C CHRIST. 


By Rev. F. W. Fanran, D.D., F. RB. 8, Brsou Epirion 
Ty 5 MINIATURE VOLUMES, 32mo, flex. cloth, red 
edges, large, clear type, on paper manufactured ex- 
pressly for this edition, making a handsome and 
compact edition. In neat case. Price, per set, 
82.50. 
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FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


By W. SwAYsLawp, with 40 colored lithographic plates, 
truthfully drawn and done in the highest style of 
the art. Ornamental initials and tsil pieces, 1 vol. 
12mo, full gilt, extra cloth, in neat box. Price, $5- 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Prorgsson Lovpier and Sr Joszrn Paxron, 











T revised and brought down to the pres- 
ent Tuomas Bares, F.R. H. 8., with meny 
new tow completed iu 3 vols. Large 


demy 4to, extra cloth, beveled boards, gold and 
colored inks. Price, per volume, $8.00. 


__ Martin Luther the Reformer. 


JuLive KastTim, University of Halle, 
meen from the German by Exizabetu P. 
Wer. re ge co Ly portrait. Price, 60 cents. 

This edition iia’ Life of Rather 


ae aed b or au 
nee ne a Government of Saxony, who qo is it to 
be distributed through all the schools of the kingdom. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY, 


739 & 741 ienadeny, New York. 
NEW-CHURCH CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


For the Study of the Theological Writings of 
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MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
It interests all readers and it educates the young. 
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Not fora Day, But for All Time! 


SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS 
AND FOLK-LORE. 


BEAUTIFUL and fascinating volume of sw 
pages, elegantly printed, illustrated and bound 
making this s unique gift book, at any season, of 
permanent value and interest, For the firat time 
the old Romantic Legends, Weird Chronicles, Popu. 
lar Superstitions and Vulgar Errors of our an- 
cestors are brought together by an author thoroughly 
competent for his work. Choice selections from the 
legendary poetry of Longfellow, Whittier, Dana and 
others, quaint and spirited illustration of the topics 
costume or manners, lend a charm of their own and 
mage this book worth having and worth preserving. 
Price $3.50, cloth; 84,00 cloth gilt, Sample copies 
mailed on receipt of price. Sold only by subscription. 
Agents wanted. Apply for circulars and prospectuses 
to 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
“A beautiful mosaic af fliustration and song.”— 
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A SONG OF SONGS. 
Selected and Arranged 
By WILLIAM Hares Wamp aup Buss Warp and Susan Hares Warp. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


FOR 1884. 


REDUCED 
IN PRICE! 


g|\CHEA PEST 


AND BEST 


BEWSPAPER 18 THE UNITED mins |= 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POST-PAID. 





DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year........ $6.00 


DAILY, including Sunday, per year....,... -. 1.50 
SUNDAY ONLY, per year......50- cereseeveee 1.50 
DAILY. 6 months, with Sunday..............+, 3.715 
DAILY, & months, with Bunday................ 2.00 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday 8.00 
PALLY, 8. montha, without Sunday....,........ 150 
DALLY, 2 months. without Sunday,,,.......... 100 
Sager £ 1 bb with or without Sunday... 15 
‘No subscription réceived for less than one month. 





WEEKLY, per year, 81. Six months, 60 cents. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
AND SCHOLARS. 


For all subscriptions for “THe ILLusTRator of the 
International Lessons" for 1884, received by us, or 
mailed by January ist, 1884, we will present with a fine 
double Christmas card, silk fringe. 
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Thirty-two pages each month of the best original 
and selected matter, illustrating each lesson, for BUc. 


PER YEAR; 10 subscriptions for bic, each, and % for 4c, 
each. 


Send for samples and egecure clubs, 
N, Trspare & Bons, 
1% Nassau Street, New York City. 
The 10th Thousand Now Ready. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 
Author of “ Srzrrine Heavenwarp,” Etc. 

One volume, crown 8vo, 575 pager, with steel portrait 





*gnd five full-page illustrations, Price, $2.25. 


i Rory ¢ arming iemotr. noi on’y with tnterent, 
with great spiritual profit,” —Intertor, 
Mo @ cannot commend the book too highlu."—Penn 


THE LARGER WORKS OF MRS, PRENTISS. 
The Fi ly. A Book f ls, 
e OSE ot the Family ‘or Girls 


A new edition of this popular book, uniform with the 
other volumes of the author, 

Stepping Heavenward. 12mo, $1.75, 

The Home at Greylock. 12mo, 81.50. 


P - ABStory of Old Times i: y England, 
RATE Hr < Ot Serie Sie 


Anat Jane’s Here. limo, $1.50. 
Urbane and His Friends. }2mo, 81.50, 
Anson D. F. Raxpoipx & Company, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Any of the eo 4. will be sent mail, prepatd, on 
wavtee. by » prepa 
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All Beautifully Tlustrated. 


$1.60 A YEAR. 
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Six Back Numbers for 25 Cents, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
THE CHURCHES OF EUROPE. 


Tax Austrian Director of Statistics, Dr. 
Brachelli, has brought out a new edition of 
his Die Staaten Huropas, in which he gives 
the statistics for 1888 of the various Chris- 
tian faiths of Europe. The results are very 
ntere ting. The twenty-six states which 
make «> the divisions of Europe show a 
total population of 329,876,820, of which 
96-1 per cent, is classed as Christian and 
only 8°9 per cent as non-Christian. Among 
the non-Christians are nearly six and a half 
million Moslems and about six million 
Jews, while only 447,000 are classed as be- 
longing to minute sects and as professing 
no religion. Thisis a very striking facet. 
Of nearly 380,000,000 souls, those who reject 
all religions do-not number half a million, 
and form less than one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the population. As a London 
paper arranges Herr Brachelli’s tables of 
Confessions they stand thus: 


Souls. Per Ct 
Catholic Chureb, .........ccecccesereee 155,900,000 = 47.26 
* Old Catholics” and Janseniats..... 140,000 0.04 
‘Protestants 
Evangelical, Lutheran, 
CRE, cocccrcvcccecesceccse 54,240,000 
er 18,540,000 
Methodist........... 4,510,000 
Other secta,............: 2,700,000 79,280,000 24,06 
Unitarians and Socinians.. ......... 120,000 0.04 
Orientals: 

Greek Church.,..... 90,367,000 

Eastern sects........... 1,019,000 

Armenian 124,000. 80,267,000 4.56 
PE, «nccsebinaneniesisens sans tebeaanes 6,984,000 1,81 
CO ee oeoeiuneal 6,445,000 1.95 
Other sects, and no religion...... 447,000 0,10 

829,576,000 


According to numbers, the three great 
divisions of Christianity in Europe stand 
thus: 


i sininesntnckecsacctiusedasethensstioderiat 156,040,000 
DIT condcamecghantienbachemenainneniasend’l 80,367,000 
ORRIN. 0050 0000000000 0090 ccccccdecccvecadceess 79,450,000 


Souls. Per Ct. 
Austro-Hungary...........0cseeee: .. 29,648,047 75.6 
German Empire..........ccc-ccceceees 16,170,888 8 8H.9 
United Kingdom,,.........ccccc0000-.. 6000000 — 
France...... 560900 peeesatseece 96,887,708 98. 
DORI. cv ee cccdcododese cededs ctdtvec cocceee 26,658,679 - 
Russia eRGpe0 0s otecpbaedeoccess 8,500,000 - 
Scandinavia (Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark)....... : 4,075 - 


Netherlands and Luxemburg. et poowe 
Switzerland, .... 4... csccceeee es eee 
Balkan States ( 

Montenegro). . 
DUERCI. 0000 vec cccecccs sore 
Bosnia and Herzegovina........... 
The number for Switzerland includes Old 
Catholics, Belgium is classified as almost 
exclusively Catholic, and in Greece 20,000 
are counted as belonging to Catholics, 
Protestants and Armenians. 

The Church of Rome has in Europe 111 
archbishops, 484 bishops, and 29 abbots and 
minor prelates. Of priests, religious men 
ard nuns it has a vast army. 


Secular Religious 
Prieste Men. Nune- 










Austro-Hungary....... + MOT 9,520 10,569 
German Emptre............ 19,3651 1,699 13,204 
United Kingdom (1877).... 5,578 _ _ 
ee eae “7 23,541 “114750 
BOGre vewsevestecs covceves eve 96,8 8,681 20707 
BN iicde cctdicseceet 0 iid. 6,000 - _ 
Netherlands,..... euabapbine 2,18! — - 
Luxemburw.........00505.65 a7 4 
csccccccsnesnnnattas 5,000 8,649 18,907 
Switzerland,............... 2,000 438 2,182 
Spato 40,000 800 18,000 
Portugal ccepecececcesce MOOD 1,500 
Rommania ......,...0005..++ 81 12 55 

ee oe ee 181,960 ~_ + 


Another table shows the proportion of sec- 
ular priests, religious men and nuns to the 
population. As to priests, Italy has the lar. 
gest proportion or 1 to every 227 Catholics. 
Spain comes next, with 1 to every 419, and 
Portugal third, with 1 to every 455. France 
has 1 to 822, and the German Empire 1 to 
866. The United Kingdom has 1 to 1,076, 
and Belgium and the Austrian Empire 1 to 
1,100 and 1 to 1,217 respectively. Belgium 
and France have the largest proportion of 
religious of both sexes to the Catliolic pop- 
ulation. In Belgium there is { mopk to 
every 1,507 Catholics.and 1 nun to évery 
291. In Spain the proportion runs down 
to 1 monk to 20,950 and one nun to 1,212. 
In Portugal there is one nun to 3,088, in 
Austria 1 to 2,804, while the proportion 
in Germany is 1 to 1,225. 
The Old Catholics are thus distributed : 


Pe rer ee ee een 


The Janseniste of Holland, who are akin 
to the Old Catholics, number 6,251, with 28 





ecclesiastics and one archbishop and two 
bishops. 

In the Catholic states of France, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain and Portugal, the to- 
tal of Protestants is only 680,000 in an ag- 
gregate population of 90,000,000. Of these, 
according to an able statistical article in the 
London Times, France has, in round num- 
bers, 636,000, of whom the greater part are 
Calvinists, 496,000 adhering to this confes- 
sion, as against 92,000 Lutherans and 50,- 
000 members of other denominations. Bel- 
gium reckons 15,000 Protestants, Italy 
14,000. Spain, where a Protestant movement 
began after Isabella II’s overthrow, but 
has encountered great opposition and per- 
secution, has 30,000 Protestants, and Portu- 
gal only 500, almost all foreigners. The 
article gives a long account of the difficul- 
ties Protestantism has had to encounter in 
France, and closes with the following 
observations : 


“The great object of the French Protestants 

during the present century has been to avoid 
conflicts with the Catholics. They have been ad- 
mirable with'n their own limits, but have not 
souglit to extend those limits. Many remark- 
able men have arisen from the Protestant sects 
to high positions in political life. M. Guizot 
was a Profestant ; M. Jules Ferry, M. Léon Say, 
Baron Haussmann, Senators Hébrard, Wallon, 
and Sherer are Protestants also, and one of 
Marshal MacMahon's Cabinets contained three 
Protestant Ministers. M. de Pressensé, who has 
just been elected a life member of the Senate, is 
one of the most eloquent preachers of Protes- 
tantism and moderate Republicanism, and 
among his brother pastors there are nota few 
whose attainments compel admiration, while 
their private lives are admitted to be exemplary 
in a conspicuous degree. But for all this the 
French Protestants, by following the same policy 
of spiritual non-intervention as the Jews and 
the English Quakers, have failed in 
the mission which seemed to be es- 
pecially theirs—that of rescuing from  infi- 
delity men who could not accept the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but who yet 
were desirous of finding some place of refuge 
within a Christian community. Such men have 
tobe invited, exhorted and encouraged; it is 
not enough to tell them that Protestant chapels 
are open to which they may resort if they please. 
A new chance of usefulness may be afforded to 
the French Protestants should the Concordat be 
abolishéd and all religious bodies be thereby cut 
off frum state support, as the advanced Repub- 
licans desire; but there is little prospect of 
French Protestantism awakening to fresh life 
and activity so long as its ministers are provided 
for, as they are at present, out of the Budget 
des Cultes, and consider themselves bound by 
their salaries to be discreet officials and nothing 
else.” 
It will be seen that no account is taken 
of the Protestant activity of the past few 
years, which has brought thousands of the 
villagers of the interior into relations with 
Protestant Christianity. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
Herr Brachelli’s book is that which gives a 
resumé of recent legislation against religious 
orders. 


. “In Italy, by a decree of July 7th, 1866, the 
convents and monasteries were’ suppressed ac- 
cording to law. The property of the same was 
incorporated into that of the state, and a small 
yearly pénsion assigned to the members of the 
fame., As a matter of fact, very many relig- 
ious houses still exist, but their gnbjects are on 
the road to extinetion. 

“In Portugal,. convents of men were sup- 
pressed in 1834. In Spain, the same decree was 
made in 1841, forall excépt the Orders devoted 
to the missions, education, and the care of the 
sick. 


‘In Sweden and Norway, the erection. of con- 
vents and monasteries is fortidden by law. 

“In Switzerland, according to the constitu- 
tion of the Bund, the Jesnits and affiliated con- 
gregations are prohibited from settling in any 
part of the Confederation, _ Also, the erection of 
new convents and the restoration of others is not 
allowed. : 

“In Germany, by the law of July 4th, 1872, 
the Jesuits were excluded ‘from ali states of the 
Bund, 

‘In Prussia, by the Law of May 3lst, 1875, all 
religious congregations, except those exclusively 
devoted to the sick, were declared ‘suppressed,’ 

“Tp Hesse, by a law of April 23d, 1875, the es- 
tablishment of new Orders in the Grand ‘Duchy 
was forbidden, and the existing Ordetd (éxcept 
those of nuns engaged in education), were pro- 
hibited from receiving new postulants. Orders 
for the nursing of the sick are exempted from 
this law. 


| °“In Saxony, there arevtwo convents of ‘Cis-’ 


tercianeses ; but the erection of new convents is 
forbidden ‘for all time.’ ; y 
“In Wurtemberg and Baden, no religious 





house can be eréoted without the special sanction 
of the Government. 

“In france, by decree of March 19th, 1880, 
the Society of Jesus was ‘again dissolved. 
(sit.)” 

oe 

Over thirty distinct Christian agencies, ac- 
cording to an article in an English paper, are 
engaged in propagating the Word of Salvation 
in Italy. There are eight Protestant Italian 
Churches. The Waldensian Church hasseventy- 
two ordained ministers, 12,156 communicants, 
together with a large staff of week-day and 
Sabbath-school teachers. At 228 places through- 
out the land the Gospel is preached by 120 mis- 
sion agents. The Free Italian Church has 50 
gatherings or churches; 22 of them are in the 
principal cities, and a number of evangelists are 
occupied in connection with them in various dis- 
tricts. The Free Christian Church, with which Sig- 
nor Gavazzi is connected, has 54 agents, 2,034 
communicants and catechumens, and 1,007 
scholars. The Wesleyan Methodists have 61 min- 
isters and evangelists, 1,672 communicants and 
catechumens, with 1,932 scholars under instruc- 
tion. The Methodist Episcopal Church has 33 
agents, 28 stations, 1,050 communicants, and 381 
scholars, The American Baptist Mission has 22 
stations, 12 ministers, and 20) members. The 
English General Baptists have two agents 
at Rome, 20 members and a school; and 
the Christian Apostolic Church (Open Cummu- 
nion Baptist) has 9 ministers in Turin, Naples, 
and Rome, 9 churches, and 343 members. Be- 
sides these there are independent organizations, 
some distinctly evangelistic, as the Harbor 
Mission at Genoa and Naples, the work at 
Spezia, conducted by Mr. Clarke, and at Siena, 
under the direction of Dr. Comandie. Twenty- 
benevolent institutions, consisting of hospitals, 
convalescent homes, orphanages and other simi- 
lar agencies, are established in Rome, Florence, 
Genoa, Milan and other places. The Italian 
Evangelical Publication Society has nine depots, 
from whieh books and tracts are constantly 
being sent forth. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has 40 colporteurs in Italy; 
the Scotch Bible Society, 11; while the Italian 
Bible Society has given an_ edition of 
10,000 Testaments and a Family Bible to the 
people. Various foreign Churches, American 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Reformed French and 
German, German Lutheran and others are also 
in the field. There are in all at least 400 places 
where the Gospel is proclaimed, seven full con- 
gregations being in Rome, 


.... Avery interesting story is told about Car- 
dinal Hohenlohe by a Rome correspondent of the 
London Guardian. It says that the Cardinal, 
who is a very independent character, obtained two 
months’ leave of absence from the Pope and went 
to Bavaria, whence he has been recalled to Rome. 
He is said to have written to the Pope frora 
Munich stating that he was staying at the Bene- 
dictine Monastery, which is said to be in bad odor 
at the Vatican as a rallying-point of anti-infalli- 
bilist elements. The Cardinal also openly visited 
Dr. Déllinger, the Old Catholic leader; and, 
worse than all, he called on the Italian Minister 
to Bavaria, an act which was interpreted at the 
Vatican as almost a declaration of hostility to 
‘the Papal policy. Before leaving Rome the Car- 
dinal resigned the Bishopric of Albano, the in- 
come of which he found far from sufficient to 
supplement his allowance from the Papal treas- 
ury and the duties of .which were not agreeable. 
But the Pope refuses to accept his resignation, 
and his recall is understood to be an expression 
of disapprobation of his course by Leo. XIII. 
The question most anxiously discussed when the 
correspondent wrote was whether the Cardinal 
would obey or not. 


....The American evangclists, whose plan of 
meetings in London we described last week, have 
‘closed their labors at Wandsworth and begun 
services at Stepney. A cable dispatch says the 
Wandsworth meetings were highly successful. 
An English paper, describing the opening ser- 
vices in Wandsworth, says : 

“Wandsworth has certainly taken kindly to the 
mission. Shops display the bills, which are also to 
be found alike outside the ‘Spread Eagle’ tavern 
and within the rails of the Episcopal Church.” 

The Evangelists moved from Islington to 
Wandsworth with fear and trembling. 

“Priory Hall, at Islington, was surrounded by a 
teeming population, and stood in close proximity to 
a thoroughfare which has come to be termed ‘The 
Devil’s Mile.’ Down Lodge Hall, Wandsworth, on 
the other hand, occupies the corner of a park; and 
while ft faced the busy High-street, it backs upon 
green fields. The opening service on Tuesday, 
however, dispelled every fear, and Mr. Moody, who 
expresses himself well satisfied with the results of 
the mission thus far,was more than pleased with 
the way the Wandsworth people came to the fore.” 


...-The McAll Mission in Paris has been rein- 
forced by « practical Christian work designed to 
benefit the thousinds of working girls in the 
French capital. The plan originated with an 
American lady, Miss Atterbury; and she has 
been ably assisted by the Countess de Castries, 
the Baroness de Langsdorf and other French 

The first named is t 


of the mission, which has rooms at No, 8 Rue 


Jean Jacques Rousseau, near the Louvre. Pro- 
visions are made whereby working girls may 
come to the rooms, which are open from noon 
to 10 p.m., and take their meals, write their let- 
ters and enjoy the use of the library. Social and 
religious meetings, and classes in music, draw- 
ing, painting and in the general branches of ed- 
ucation are provided. A large proportion of the 
funds have come from friends in the United 
States. 


...»The Pope has shown a conciliatory spirit 
toward the Belgian Government in his nomina- 
tion of a successor to Cardinal Archbishop Des- 
champs, Primate of the Belgian Church. His 
choice has fallen on Bishop Goossens, of Namur, 
who is known as a prelate of moderate views. 


Missions, 


Tae Roman Catholic Misrionaries in China 
used to buy up Chinese babies with postage 
stamps, and put them in their orphanages, after 
baptism, to have them trained in the faith. It 
appears that they are pursuing a far more objec- 
tionable course in Africa, It is better, of course, 
that female infants should be saved and educated 
by priests than be consigned to death by their 
parents; but in Africa the Jesuit Fathers seem 
to have become slave-buyers. Horace Waller 
calls the attention of readers of the London 
Times tothe statement of a French paper that 
the Government has announced its intention 
henceforth to give an important place to Catho- 
lic missions in colonial extension, on the ground 
that the missionaries may render valuable ser- 
vice. Mr. Waller fears that this augurs nothing 
favorable to the suppression of the slave-trade in 
Africa. The priests at Tabora, on the road to 
Tanganyika from Zanzibar, have adopted the 
custom of buying all the boys they can pay for 
from Arab slave-catehers, Says Mr. Waller: 

“These purchases are forthwith baptized, and in 
common with others, I am much mistaken if we sha!) 
not some day hear more of them, when little French 
flags are as common ip East Africa as they appear to 
be by your showing to-day on the west side of the 
Continent. 

‘But the missionaries complain that their exer- 

tions are crippled and their bargains after all of a re- 
tail nature. They appeal earnestly to their country- 
men for more funds; they are ‘ fishing with the rod 
and line only; provide them with nets and they will 
sweep in converts by shoals.’ ” 
The Rev. C. T. Wilson, of the Anglican Mission 
in Uganda, quotes a friend as saying that while 
in Kageyi, at the south end of the Victoria 
Nyanza, two French priests passed through the 
village on their way to Tabora, with fifty boys 
whom they had purchased in Uganda. Mr. 8. 
Pearson, a colleague of Mr. Wilson, stated re- 
cently, as a part of bis experience in Rubaga, 
the capital of Uganda, that he ‘knew that 
the French missionaries actually bought slaves 
by means of bullocks. He knew men who had 
taken the slaves and sold them for bullocks, per- 
cussion caps, needles, etc. He had seen large 
numbers, These were baptized very quickly.’ 
Mr. Waller asks how, ‘“‘in the name of all that 
is merciful, such darkness can have fallen on 
our allies in civilization that they will calmly 
permit it to go forth throughout Central Africa 
that a new stimulus is given to the rapine, the 
murderings and slaughterings of the slave-pre- 
serves; aud all because a new market and an 
active demand has sprung up at the spot where 
Livingstone and Stanley parted, and for the 
Christian, and in the name of the order of 
Sens.” : pga sets 


... It is but natural to expect that the French 
invasion of Tonquin should produce .a strongly 
hostile feeling in China against foreigners. The 
riot at Canton was an expression of this hostili- 
ty. Dr, Ashmore, of Swatau, ina letter to the 
Examiner and Chronicle, says the undercurrent 
of opposition to foreigners is very strong, and 
when it becomes a surface current trouble will 
follow. An an.i-foreign feeling pervades the Ya- 
mens, and the Mandarins are more careless about 
infractions of treaties. Private orders have been 
given from Peking to the effect that foreigners 
be restricted in various ways. Complaints are 
not so readily entertained and official rudeness 18 
common. Dr. Ashmore says the causes of this 
feeling have not grown out of the French inva- 
sion altogether. 

“ First of all, the Chinese hate the clauses of the 
treaties relating to foreigners, and would gladly. get 
rid of them. Those clauses have enabled the French 
Catholic priests to make themselves peculiarly ob- 
noxious. Many of them are Jesuits, and cannot re- 
frain from meddling in Yamen matters. They claim 
special privileges for their converts, and as the Chi- 
nese allege, do what they can to denationalize them. 
There is great dissatisfaction on this account The 
evil ought to be remedied, but the authorities are not 





They have been 
foreign drill-masters, they have been buying fron- 
clads and Krupp guns and torpedo boats, and have 
come to think the time has arrived to dictate In 
turn.” 





Under date of October 8th, the Rev. BR. H. 
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sion in Canton, writes that the Viceroy is mass- 
ing troops in the city and neighboring forts. 
Preaching was suspended in some of the English 


‘ chapels, but the American Mission chapels were 


open as usual. The attendance at the giris’ 
schools had fallen off. 


...-The Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa has not, until late years, interested itself 
for the svivation of the native brethren. Some 
of their churches used to, it is said, bear the 
legend ‘‘ Dogs and Hottentots not admitted,” 
expressive of the contempt the Boers had for the 
poor Negro, who scarcely seemed to them equal 
to the more intelligent beasts. The London 
Missionary Society has sent a fraternal address 
to the ministers and members of the Communion 
in the Transvaal, which is designed to awaken a 
greater interest for the salvation of the poor 
Africans among them. It says: 

“ The ignorant and barbarous are in your midst, 
or you in their midst, and are ever before your eyes, 
thus mutely appealing to you for compassion and for 
aid to lift them out of their low estate ; but we are 
conscious that the very fact of their perpetual pre- 
sence may, through the infirmity of our natare, pro- 
duce a repulsive and hostile effect.” 

It is a very delicate subject and the address is care- 
fully worded so as not to give offense or express 
rebuke. It goes on to say: 

“ We anticipate with confidence your concurrence 
in our earnest hope that your influence, as a Chris- 
tian Church, will be zealously exercised in favor of 
the native races within and around the borders of 
the Transvaal, for their protection from social 
wrongs, and for the protection of those missions by 
which this and other societies are laboring to bring 
them to a knowledge of Christ. You wil] not be sur- 
prised that we feel deeply interested inthe welfare 
and safety of the Bechuana people, who have been 
the objects of so much successful missionary labor. 
And you will accept it as a proof of our respect for 
you and our love to you, that we solicit your aid on 
their behalf, and pray that whatever good offices 
may bein your power may be put forth zealously to 
geeure that Christian work among them may not be 
hindered by lawless men.” 


Hews of the Week. 
DOMESTIC. 

Tue first week of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress was not an active one in the House of 
Representatives. The election of Speaker, the 
reception of the President’s Message, the organ- 
ization, and the consideration of several con- 
tested elections were the events of the week. The 
minor oftivers elected were J. B. Clark, of Mis- 
souri, Clerk of the House; John P. Leedom, of 
Ohio, Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Rev. Dr. John 
8. Lindsay, of the District of Columbia, Chap- 
lain, Speaker Carlisle has not yet announced 
his committees. The Senate was more active. 
Bills were introduced to provide security for the 
protection of colored citizens; to appropriate 
#50,000,000 for education ; to establish a postal 
telegraph system; to reorganize the legislative 
power of Utah; to extend the duration of the 
Court of Alabama Claims ; to relieve ships from 
compulsory pilot fees; to repeal Internal Rev- 
enue laws and abolish the Internal Revenue 
Bureau ; to repeal the Pre-emption and Timber 
Culture laws and to amend the Homestead law ; 
to provide for the construction of the Maryland 
and Delaware free ship canal; to define the 
jurisdiction of the Circuit and District Courts 
of the United States ; to amend the Constitution 
80 as to give women the right of suffrage; to 
amend the Constitution so as to give the Presi- 
dent the right to veto separate items of an ap- 
propriation bill while approving the remainder ; 
and other bills of less importance. The Senate 
received for confirmation a long list of nomina- 
tions by the President. 


....-At the Dakota delegate convention, last 
week, a memorial regarding the opening of the 
Sioux reservation was adopted for presentation 
to Congress. It refers to the large dimensions 
of the tract, the scarcity of Indian population, 
the need which Dakota people haye for its timber 
and coal, and for transportation across the res- 
ervation, and the large number of homeless and 
worthy people ready to come in and settle the 
country, if it be opened. Resolutions were 
adopted, approving the treaty made by the Sioux 
Commission, and asking Congress to ratify it as 
itstands, or with such modification as to com- 
Pensation as Congress may deem just. The res- 
olution also asks Delegate Raymond to intro- 
duce a bill for the opening of the reservation, 
and to use every effort to secure its passage. 


ve -On Sunday night, the 2d. inst., the steam- 
ship “* Alaska,” of the Guion Line, ran down 
Pilot boat off Fire Island. The boat sunk, and 
all on board perished.- The pilot had put off 
from his boat in a yawl to run alongside the 
steamer while his hoat attempted to pass under 
the bow of the “ Alaska” and then drop behind to 
Pick up the yawl; the steamer, however, was 
under considerable headway, and the boat was 
struck by her bow and sunk immediately. By 
startling coincidence the yawl was swamped 
almost xt the same moment in the heavy sea. 
Thus all who had been on the boat perished and 


no trace was left to tell the number of the lost 
boat. It is believed, however, to have been 
‘Columbia, No. 8.” 


...-A letter has just been received from Lieu- 
tenant Giles B, Harber, dated at Yakutek, Sibe- 
ria, September 15th. It will be remembered that 
the object of his journey was to fetch the bodies 
of De Long and’companions to this country. He 
says that when it was determined that the coffins 
sent from this country were not to be forwarded 
to Yakutsk he journeyed by sled to Irkutsk, 
where he obtained permission to make others, in 
which the bodies of De Long and his companions 
could be transported. He hoped, if everything 
was favorable and the weather all right, to leave 
Yakutsk on his long journey toward St. Peters. 
burg on November 15th, He anticipated no 
trouble on the trip. He expects to reach New 
York in February. 


...-[t was announced, not long ago, in Union- 
town, Penu., that the trial of James Nutt for the 
murder of N. T. Dukes would begin on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of December; but an unexpected 
turn in affairs occurred. The selection of a 
jury, it was thought, wonld consume the first 
day ; but in the entire panel of eighty only three 
passed unchallenged and could be sworn. It, 
therefore, became evident that it would be use- 
less to try to get a jury in Fayette County, and 
achange of venue was ordered, Several coun- 
ties had been proposed for trial, but it was 
finally decided to hold it in Pittsburgh, Alle- 
gheny County. The date set for the beginning 
of the trial is January 7th, 1884. 


....-Fears of a typhoid fever epidemic have 
been entertained at Yale College, New Haven. 
Three students have died, and one or two others 
have gone homeill. President Porter addressed 
the students last week on the subject, saying 
that the cases had not originated in the college, 
with the exception of perhaps one; and that 
there was no cause for the alarm, noised 
abroad and much exaggerated. The same fever 
is reported to be raging in Forestville, Conn., 
where the public schools have been closed in 
consequence of the disease. 


....The rivalry between the two opera com- 
panies of New York was ended for the present 
last week; but the rivalry between the Metro- 
politan Opera House and the Academy of Music 
seems likely to continue even when there are no 
soleists, representations, or di to be 
pitted against each other. For it is just an- 
nounced that the Metropolitan is to be the scene 
of the great social event of the season, the Char- 
ity Ball, instead of the Academy of Music, as for- 
merly. 





....Thirty families were rendered homeless by 
the burning, last week, of six four-story tene- 
ment houses in Fifty-fourth street, New York. 
The fire was caused by the carelessness of a 
mother, who left three small children locked in a 
room, with a lighted kerosene oil lamp on the 
table. The children were burned to death ; but 
no other loss of life occurred. 


..--The Central Labor Union held a meeting 
in New York on Sunday last and passed a unani- 
mous resolution calling on President Arthur to 
interfere in behalf of O'Donnell, ‘‘ an American 
citizen lying in a British dungeon awaiting 
strangulation at the hands of the common hang- 
man, and who has been deprived of the rights of 
a fair trial.” 


... Attention is now being attracted by the 
Kentucky oil fields. This district lies on the 
boundary line of Kentucky and Tennessee. All 
the test wells so far drilled in this district have 
only been put down to the first sand; but it is 
now the intention to drill to the fourth sarid, if 
such there be in the district. 


....There isa movement on foot among the 
workingmen in Massachusetts to organize a 
“National Workingmen’s Party.” If the scheme 
be carried out the association probably will make 
nominations for President and Vice-President in 





1884, 


....Five men, while out hunting on Monday 
morning, Dec. 10th, on Niagara River, were 
drowned, the boat they were in having been 
capsized by a squall. 


...-It was announced last week by R, T. 
Merrick, of counsel for the Government in the 
Star Route cases, that the impending cases 
would be called this week and vigorously prose- 
cuted. 





FOREIGN. 


... Again the Egyptian forces have suffered 
defeat in the Soudan. On December 5th, what 
was considered the flower of the Egyptian army 
was cut to pieces near Suakin, on the Red Sea 
coast of Nubia. At this point the Egyptians 
were concentrating their forces, and it was in- 
tended to make an advance into Egypt by the 
False Prophet next to impossible by establishing 
one stronghold at Suakin, and another at Assou- 
an, situated at the First Cataract of the Nile, 
On the 5th inst. it was reported in Suakin that 
the hill men, followers of El Mahdi, were hover- 
ing near the town. On hearing this, Mahmoud 





Taper Pacha, anxious to efface the defeat at 


Tykhar on November 6th, on account of which 
a court-martial was pending, sent forward 500 
black troops and 200 Bashi-Bazouks against the 
hill tribes, he himself remaining at Suakin. At 
the distance of three hours’ march from the town 
the Egyptians were attacked by several thousand 
men. They fought stubbornly, but were cut to 
pieces. The total loss was 680 men andall the 
arms and ammunition. The garrison at Suakin 
is reduced to 1,000 men. This defeat of the 
troops has caused great consternation in Cairo, 
as it tends to show that the task of opening the 
route from Suakin to Berber with the material 
at Baker Pacha’s disposal is a nearly hopeless 
one. Dervishes are appearing in Upper Egypt, 
who propose to preach a holy war, and the whole 
country south of the First Cataract of the Nile 
is ablaze with insurrection. 


...- Affairs in Tonquin have at last assumed an 
active, warlike appearance. On November 23d 
Admiral Courbet reconnoitered the approaches 
to Sontay on the Red River. Hecaptured » pir 
near Haiphong, which was laden with combusti- 
bles. The French Government expects to hear 
at any time that he has captured Sontay, Bach, 
Ninh and Honghoa. The Chinese, restless un- 
der the advances of the French, made a night 
attack on Haiphong, but were frustrated. They 
advanced near enough to burn an outlying vil- 
lage ; but French gunboats and troops were dis- 
patched to the scene, and the Chinese were 
routed. All foreigners in Canton have been in- 
formed that war between France and China is 
imminent ; and an order has been issued for the 
niassing of all available land and sea forces for 
the protection of Canton. The French Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, has chartered a steam- 
er to take to Tonquin twenty-seven officers and 
a cargo of war material, 


...-Another enormous tire has occurred in 
Constantinople. By reason of the ridiculously 
inadequate fire department there (if such it can 
be called) it is next to impossible to stop the 
spread of a fire, once started, through the thick- 
ly populated quarters, where the streets are so 
narrow that the combustible roofs on one side of 
it are connected with those on the other. The 
fire in the Haskieni quarter, last week, raged 
eight hours and destroyed 600 houses, a Greek 
church and four Jewish synagogues, A snow 
storm was prevailing at the time of the fire, 
which added greatly to the sufferings of the peo- 
ple rendered homeless by the conflagration. The 
government is relieving distress. 


...-Mr, Guy, the solicitor of O'Donnell, the 
murderer of Carey, in a letter to the newspapers, 
begs that the members of the jury which tried 
O’Donnell will confidentially communicate with 
him, as he desires to address them upon a mat- 
ter of extreme urgency. He says that all other 
means of communicating with them have failed. 
As he was refused a copy of the panel of the jury 
before the tria], he has been unable to ascertain 
their identity since, 


....A dispatch from Admiral Galiber, com- 
mander of the French forces in Madagascan 
waters, states that the vessels of his fleet have 
destroyed several ports of the Hovas on the east 
coast of the island, and have destroyed the port 
of Marawelta, Numerous fevers prevail among 
the French troops on shore. 


....-The Crown Prince of Germany is being 
entertained in Seville at the beautiful palace of 
the Duc de Montpensier, the uncle of the ex- 
Queen Isabella. The Crown Prince,on departing 
trom Madrid, left gifts of $5,000 to the servants 
of the royal palace, and $10,000 for the Spanish 
military asylums. 


....-Mr. Tennyson has been raised to the 
peerage, the title of baron being conferred, There 
was said to be a strong public feeling against 
his acceptance, on the ground that, such a 
method of acknowledging the poet’s claims to 
distinction was decidedly incongruous. 


....The lower house of the Prussian Diet has 
had under discussion a tion to introd He- 
cret voting at elections for members of the Diet 
and for members of communal bodies. The 
measure is strongly opposed, 


THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, to 
have the little pleasure we would otherwise enjoy 
marred by an unpleasant, if not dangerous, 
cough, when @ single 25-cent bottle of that 
justly popular remedy, Madame Porter's Cough 
Balsam, will effect a cure? It is safe and 
pleasant. All Druggists sell it, Rucxen & Hun- 
DEL. Proprietors, New York City. 
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¢® ailcommunications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

0 All communications for the Commercial Depart. 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and al] business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 

NDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

[#" Remittances should be made paysble to Tux 
[N DEPENDENT. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as & guaranty of 
«ood faith. 

cP We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions exp in the commu of 
our correspondents. 

tw” Persons desiring the return of their mannu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
lirected envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
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PRECEDENT CONDITIONS TO 
REVIVALS. 


We have before observed that revivals of 
religion are not the result of any arbitrary 
and eccentric movements ot the Holy 
Ghost. They are governed by spiritual 
laws which work as regularly and irresis- 
tibly as do the laws of God in the natural 
world. Sometimes revivals have seemed to 
burst upon and out of a church without 
any apparent reason and independently of 
any precedent conditions of approach or 
obedience from the people toward God. 
When Jonathan Edwards preached his fa- 
mous sermon, which startled and terrified 
the people so and led to so great spiritual 
results, it was afterward discovered that a 
few old Christian women had been long and 
earnestly praying in secret to God. After- 
ward, many times, when the same sermon 
was preached, it was fruitless of results. 
We are persuaded that no revival ever 
came to church or community without 
having been preceded by the performance 
of essential precedent conditions. We may 
not always be able to trace them; but we 
may be sure that they have been there. 

Certain it is, if we are ‘‘ seeking” a re- 
vival from the Lord, we must ¢ome before 
him with the conditionsin ourhands. God 
has given us great promises of wondertul 
spiritual things, to be done for us and for 
the unconverted round about us; but he 
has as surely declared that “I will yet for 
this be inquired of by the house of Israel to 
do it for them; I will increase them with 
men like a flock.” Now, what are some of 
the conditions which must be complied 
with before we may hope to claim such a 
promise as this? How) arewe to seck 











of the Lord in such a way that he “ will be 


inquired of to do it for” us? 


This means prayer. Yes; but it does not 
mean the formal prayer which has become 
stereotyped petition. It means far more 
than that; for to some who sought the Lord 
the prophet was commanded to say: 
‘* Thus saith the Lord God. Are ye come 
to inquire of me? AsI live, saith the Lord 
God, I will not be inquired of by you.” 
‘*When ye spread forth your hands I will 
hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye 
make many prayers I will not hear.” We 
once knew a Christian woman, who was in 
great agony for the conversion of her hus- 
band; she was praying for him day and 
night, and came seeking that we would 
join our prayers to hers; and yet at the 
same time she was carrying on a bitter and 
unchristian feud with a neighbor of hers, 
and would not hear to any reconciliation, 
nor would she yield a jot of forgiveness to 
the neighbor who she felt bad done her a 
wrong. How could she expect the Lord to 
see her outstretched hands, or hear her 
prayers? 

So it is with many of our private prayers 
and with many of the church prayers. 
Our hands and lives are more or less 
full of sin and worldliness and self-seek- 
ing; it may be of bitterness and conten- 
tion. In vain do we appear before the 
Lord to seek his favor under such circum- 
stances. Of such prayers He says: ‘‘ They 
area trouble to me; Tam weary to hear 
them.” Hear what he saysto us: ‘‘ Wash 
you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; cease 
to do evil, learn to do well; seek judg- 
meut, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” Then 
comes the great promise of spiritual bless- 
ing. ‘If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land.” | Now it is true 
that these were words uttered to the Jews 
of old; but they contain an exact statement 
of the laws which govern in the spiritual 
world. God has not changed either in his 
nature nor in his methods of communicat- 
ing blessing. He hatessin as thoroughly 
to-duy as he ever did. He will tolerate it 
no more in his spiritual Ohurch than he did 
among hisearthly people. If we are to have 
the Lord in our midst, in power and living 
glory, we must come to him with our hands 
cleansed from the things which hide and 
separate us from him. In a word, one of the 
conditions of a revival of religion is a thor- 
ough-going turning to God from everyknown 
sin; nota mere formal confession that we 
are ‘‘ miserable sinners,” aud a prayer for 
his forgiveness and blessing upon us, but 
a thorough turning to God. 

Such « turning to God is by no means 
a small matter. The most of us have 
become sv mixed up with the world in 
its urgent interests, have allowed spirit- 
ual things and interests to fall so entirely 
into a subordinate place in our lives, have 
so neglected the culture of our higher soul 
life, have allowed so many sins to creep 
into our lives and stay there, that to turn 
upon all these and unsparingly repent,means 
a great purpose and great grace to accom- 
plish it; and yet this must be done if God 
ever answers our prayer. Revivals may 
come in answer to somebody's else prayer, 
but not in answer to ours, if we do not re- 
pent of our sins. Such a repentance as is a 
precedent condition to a revival of religion 
among us, involves among others the follow 
ing exercise of heart and mind: 

1. The fearless and honest recognition of 
the sins that beset and entangle us. We are 
more than half convinced that we are en- 
tangled in sins which we are at the same 
time indulging and giving hospitality to. 
But we have not had the courage to look 
them full in the face and call them by their 
right and true names. We have winked at 
them; to say the least, we have blinked 
them. But if the Lord is to hear us, there 
must be no conscious hiding of our sins 
either from our own eyes or from his. Nay, 
more; we are to call upon the Lord to search 
us,and by the help of his word and the light 
of the Holy Spirit reve 
any sins which have 

2. A frank and honest 
and ail’ sins so discove 
or justification must 
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his back. We cannot be too radical in this 
matter of honestly confessing and judging 
sin before and in the presence of God. He 
judges it, and so must we. If we judge our- 
selves we shal] not be judged. 

8. Having confessed and judged sin, we 
must then bravely and loyally turn away 
from and break with it utterly. It is often 
much easier to judge sin than to break with 
it. Moreover, one main reason why we do 
not discover and judge the sins that keep 
us from God is that we are unwilling to 
part with them. It is often very difficult to 
turn away from sin, for the reason that sin 
usually brings entanglements which bind 
us, and will in no wise let us go except 
after the most heroic determination to get 
right with God at all hazards. Moreover, 
the banishment must be made with final 
purpose. Sometimes a favorite courtier or 
officer is banished until the storm of public 
indignation which demanded his banish- 
ment is past; and then he is taken back into 
favor again. So, sometimes, a believer parts 
with his sins under a storm of conscience, 
only to receive it back again when the 
storm is over. 

4. This honest repentance for sin having 
been wrought out, the believer is to accept 
the divine forgiveness and claim the bless- 
ings which He has been waiting to bestow, 
taking his place iu the conscious favor and 
service of God. When we think of how we 
have allowed ourselves to live, how form- 
al our relations with God have been, how 
cold our desires, how poor and mean our 
service, it isnot wonderful that the ‘‘ chariot 
wheels” drive heavily. It may be urged 
that such a turning to the Lord as is here 
indicated is in itself a revival of the most 
powerful kind. We agree that itis. The 
condition and the coming of a revival are 
usually contemporaneous. Nevertheless, 
the conditions must be complied with in 
the order of precedence. Such a work is 
too personal, some may say, to affect the 
Church at large. We are to remember 
that the Church is not a corporation with a 
separate personality; it is the aggregation 
of individual believers, closely bound to- 
gether in one bundle of life; yea, com- 
pacted together in one living organism, one 
body, aud that the pulse of life or death in 
any one member ure felt throughout the 
whole body. 


ew 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 


Tue situation in Egypt has been further 
seriously complicated by the defeat near 
Suakim and the almost total annihilation 
of a force of six hundred of the best soldiers, 
which constituted nearly half of the garri- 
son at that place. The significance of this 
is that it proves that the route from Egypt 
to Khartoum by way of the Red Sea is 
shut, and no reinforcements can go that 
way. 

Khartoum is reached either by steamer by 
the Red Sea to Suakim, thence across Nubia 
directly west to Berber (El Mekher), and 
thence up the Nile to Khartoum; or by way 
of the Nile to its bend at Korosko, between 
the First and Second Cataracts, thence 
south across the desert till the Nile is 
struck again at Abu Hammed, thence along 
the east bank of the Nile to Berber, and 
thence by boat to Khartoum. The former 
route is now closed by rebellion of the 
tribes, led by the slave dealers; and the 
latter is in great danger. It should, how- 
ever, be kept open at all hazards, and that, 
too, by England. Egypt cannot do it. 
Egyptian troops cannot fight, although the 
black troops are brave enough. 

The present rebellion must not be looked 
upon as simply an outbreak of religious 
fanaticism. It is that, but much more. The 
slave trade which was so badly crippled by 
Sir Samuel W. Baker and General Gordon 
will be the chief gainer by this rebellion, 
and fs probably largely responsible for it. 
We may expect to hear that the slave 
traders, who have their chief seat at Dongola, 
near the Third Cataract, will stir up revolt 
through all Nubia, in which case the whole 
Soudan, from the First Cataract at Assouan 
to the Equator is likely to be lost and to 
become a pandemonium of the slave trade. 
In that case, while the insurgents are not 
at all likely to cross the desert to attack 
Egypt, their success will throw Egypt into 
dangerous disorder, which must be con- 
trolled by European | force. Only Ep om, 
tan easily settle "the difficulty. 











tecting Egypt by its present force it need 
send very few British troops to the Soudan, 
but might possibly use some from India. 
The climate would forbid the transfer of 
English regiments. Much can be done 
with the Nubian tribes by diplomacy; while 
an understanding with Abyssinia, which 
would give the port of Massowah to that 
power, would make the task easy of pro. 
tecting the Nile against all the fanaticism 
stirred up by the Mehdi and his dervishes, 
So far from the British government’s aban. 
doning Egypt the logic of circumstances 
may even compel it to annex the whule 
valley of the Nile. Then a few fortified 
ports above Assouan, and araiiroad from 
Suakim to the Nile would speedily open a 
magnificent country, and break up the 
slave trade in its last stronghold. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Presipent ArTuur’s annual message, 
like the two which have preceded it, is a 
state paper which, alike in style and matter, 
does credit to its author. In addition to 
giving the usual information expected in 
such messages, it contains two or three 
points which, as we think, deserve a word 
of special comment. 

After referring to the large surplus reve. 
nue of the last fiscal year, and the surplus 
estimated for the current year, and the rapid 
extinction of the public debt by the use of 
such surplus, the President says: ‘‘ There 
are cogent reasons, however, why the na- 
tional indebtedness should not be thus rap- 
idly extinguished; chief among which is 
the fact that only by excessive taxation is 
such rapidity attainable.” The President’s 
theory is not to have so large a surplus, 
when it means, as it does, ‘‘ excessive taxa- 
tion.” He would, hence, reduce taxes, and 
continue the reduction until the surplus is 
brought down to the proper mark. On this 
point he is entirely right. There is no 
practical wisdom in loading down the peo. 
ple with a heavy rate of taxation in order 
to achieve a rapid payment of the public 
debt. It is better to take more time for 
this payment, and thus distribute the tax 
burden over a longer period. 


The President calls the attention cf 








Congress to our national currency, espe. ‘ 


cially in reference to the threatened danger 
of alarge contraction thereof, as the conse- 
quence of the rapid payment of the three 
per cent. bonds, about two-thirds of which 
are owned bythe national banks and de- 
posited with the Government as a guaranty 
for their circulation. On this point he 
says: ‘For averting the threatened con- 
traction two courses have been suggested, 
either of which is probably feasible. One 
is the issuance of new bonds, having many 
yeurs to run, bearing a low rate of intercst, 
and exchangeable upon specific terms for 
those now outstanding. The other course, 
which commends itse]Jf to my own judg- 
ment as the better, is the enactment of a 
law repealing the tax on circulation and 
permitting the banks to issue notes for an 
amount equal to ninety per cent. of the 
market value instead of as now the face 
value of their deposited bonds.” The latter 
of these courses, as the President thinks, 
would afford the necessary relief. If such 
a change in the law would make it practic 
able for the barks to use the four per cents 
as banking bonds, then the problem would 
be solved until these bonds became pay- 
able, which would carry the question for. 
ward to 1907. Congress should, at tuis 
session, take action on the subject, and fur- 
nish some method to avert the impending 
contraction of national bank circulation. 
In regard to the Mormon question the 
President says: ‘‘Iam convinced, however, 
that polygamy has become so strongly 
intrenched in the Territory of Utah that it 
is profitless to attack it with any but the 
stoutest weapons which constitutional leg- 
islation can fashion. I favor, therefore, the 
repeal of the act upop which the existing 
government depends, the assumption by 
the national legislature of the entire politi- 
cal control of the territory, and the estab- 
lishment of a commission with such powers 
and duties as shall be delegated to it by 
law.” Weare heartily glad that the Presi- 
dent put these words into his message, and 
hope that Congress will give heed to them. 
It is now more than twenty years since 


Congress forbade the practice of pan’ 
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in the territories of the United States. The 


‘special reason for the probibition ‘was the 


prevalence of the practice among the Mor- 
mons of Utah. That law proyed a total 
failure to suppress the evil. It is admitted 
on all hands that the Edmunds law, enacted 
by the last Congress, will fail to gain the 
end. We did not at the time believe that 
it would prove a remedy for the evil, and 
are hence not disappointed with the result. 
The truth is that polygamy, both as a doc- 
trine and a practice, is so thoroughly 
woven into the very warp and woof of Mor- 
mon society that nothing but ‘the stoutest 
weapons” will break up the system. And, 
as to what these ‘‘ weapons” shall be, the 
President is entirely right; and the sooner 
Congress puts them into practical use the 
sooner it will bring to an end this foul and 
disgusting barbarism. 

The President also recommends the 
passage of a joint resolution by the two 
houses of Congress, proposing soto amend 
the Constitution of the United States that, 
in respect to bills for the appropriation of 
public moneys, the executive will be ena- 
bled, while giving his approval to particu- 
lar items, to interpose his veto in respect to 
other items that do not commend them- 
selves to his judgment. Here, also, the 
President is right. Such an amendment 
would prevent not a little bad legislation. 

The President still further calls the atten- 
tion of Congress to the state of the law with 
respect to the Presidential succession in the 
event of the death, removal, resignation, or 
inability of the President to discharge the 
duties of his office. The law, in its present 
shape, is exceedingly unsatisfuctory and in- 
sufficient, and needs to be supplemented by 
further legislation. This was conspicaously 
shown during the long sickness of Presi- 
dent Garfield. The time to make the law 
right on this subject is when the exigency 
does not exist; and then we shall have a 
law for whatever exigency may arise. A 
good bill on this subject was passed by the 
Senate at the last session of Congress; and 
the House of Representatives should now 
take it up and give it the force of law. 





—— 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS IN 
THE TERRITORIES. 


SLAVE-HOLDERS formerly claimed that Con- 
gress had no power toexclude slavery from 
the territories of the United States; and 
now that slavery is dead, and slave-holders 
have become an obsolete class in this coun- 
try, the Mormons make substartially the 
same claim in behalf of their system of 
polygamy, basing the claim not on the 
rights of property, as was done by the 
slave-holders, but on the rights of religion. 
The slave-holder insisted upon his property 
right to go with his slaves into any terri- 
tory of the United States, and there hold 
them as his property. The Mormon polyg. 
amist now insists upon his religious right to 
reside inany such territory and there marry 
as many wives as he shall choose. 

What, then, are the powers of Congressin 
and over the territories of the United States, 
and, consequently, over those who there 
reside? We propose to give a brief answer 
to this question, and thereby ascertain what 
Congress can do for the destruction of polyg- 
amy in Utah, or in any other territory in 
which it may have planted itself. 

The Constitution expressly declares that 
‘‘ Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” The ter- 
ritory of the United States lying outside of 
the several states when this provision was 
adopted, existed as a whole without any 
division, and without any locally organ- 
ized government over it, and was owned by 
the United States, and was hence the prop- 
erty of the United States. The power given 
to Congress was to dispose. of this territory 
and make all needful rules and regulations 
in regard to it. The power is permanent, 
and therefore applicable to any territory 
that may be acquired by the United States, 
whether by purchase or otherw‘se. The 
only way in which Congress can make 
“rules aud regulations” is by the enact- 
ment of laws; ‘and hence the power here 
granted is the power to enact lawsin re- 
spect to the territory or territories of the 
United States. 


Congress, throughout the whole history 


_ Of the Government, has proceeded . upon, 


—_ 








the assumption . that th {tution 
clothes it with supreme.and exclusive legis. 
lative authority in and over all the territories 
of the United States>~ It has at its pleasure 
and in its discretion divided this territory 
into separate territories by boundary lines, 
and in each territory provided for a local 
government, giving to it such powers and 
to the people such rights as it saw fit to 
establish. The fundamental law of every 
territory comes from Congress, and not from 
the people resident therein. The people do 
not participate at all in its establishment, 
and can neither make it nor unmake it. It 
is made for them by the people of the 
United States acting through Congress. 
The Constitution and all the laws of the 
United States, where not locally inapplica- 
ble, are by Congress declared to ‘‘ have the 
same force and effect within all the organ- 
ized territories, and in every territory here- 
after organized, as elsewhere in the United 
States.” Congress, whenever it sees fit, 
may modify or repeal any law enacted by a 
territorial legislature, or may modify ur re- 
peal any law enacted by itself for the gov- 
ernment of a territory. It may displace 
a territorial government altogether. A 
territory becomes a state of the Union only 
by the permission and with the sanction 
of Congress, and until such permission 
and sanction are given it has no power 
to be anything but a territory under the 
supreme and exclusive legislative authority 
of Congress. 

Such is the political situation of a terri- 
tory of the United States, and of the people 
resident therein as uniformly assumed 
and acted upon by Congress from the very 
commencement of the Government down 
to the present time. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
whenever it has had occasion to express 
an opinion on the subject, has affirmed the 
constitutional correctness of this assump- 
tion. Chief-Justice Marshall, speaking for 
the Court, and referring to the territories of 
the United States, said, in 7'he American 
Insurance Company v. Canter, 1 Pet. 511, 
546: 

“In legislating for them, Congress exercises 
the combined powers of the General and of a 
State government.” 


Chief Justice Waite, in Z'he National 
Bank v. The County of Yankton, 11 Otto, 
129, 188, said: ; 


‘“‘Allterritory within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, not included in any state, must 
necessarily be governed by or under the authority 
of Congress. The territories are but political 
subdivisions of the outlying dominion of the 
United States. Their relation to the General 
Government is much the same as that which 
counties bear to the respective states, and Con- 
gress may legislate for them, as a state does for 
its munjcipal organizations. The organic law 
of a territory takes the place of a constitution 
as the fundamental law of the local government.” 


So, also, Mr, Justice Bradley, in stating 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, in Snow 
v. The United States, 18 Watt., 817, said: 


“The government of the territories of the 
United States belongs, primarily, to Congress, 
and, secondarily, to such agencies as Congress 
may establish for that purpose. During the term 
of their pupilage as territories they are mere de- 
pendencies of the United States, Their people 
do not constitute a sovereign power, All polit- 
ical authority exercised therein is derived from 
the General Government. . . . Strictly speaking, 
there is no sovereignty in a territory of the 
United States but that of the United States iteelf. 
... Crimes committed therein are committed 
against the Government and dignity of the United 
States.” 

These judicial deliverances settle the 
question that Congress has complete and 
entire legislative control over all the terri- 
tory of the United States, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized. If so, then Congress 
can doanything which can be done by Jaw 
to suppress polygamy in Utah or in any 
other territory. The provision that Con- 
gress shall make no law “ probibiting the 
free exercise of” religion has no application 
to a. law that probibits polygamy. If 
polygamy be a part of one’s religion, then 
this fact will give it no exemption from the 
operation of the statute against it. ‘The 
free exercise of” religion, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution, does not mean freedom to 
commit crime. The “‘ exercise” mast lie 
within the limits of good order and public 


What Tax Ispxpsyngsr then urges is 


that Congress, being fully armed with the 
law- power in the territories of the 
United States, should exercise. this power 


‘for the complete extermination of polygamy 


in all these territories. It should strike the 
system a blow that will be certain to kill it. 
It has the power, and it should use it. ‘The 
proper method of using the power we will 
indicate at another time. What is wanted 
first is an absolute determination that Mor- 
mon polygamy shall yield to the authority 
of United States law. This being given, 
there is no serious difficulty in finding out 
how to do the thing. 





“THE EXAMINER” ON BAPTIST 
HISTORY. 


Durine the year 1880 Taz INDEPENDENT 
advanced and established the position that 
the Baptists did not adopt the practice of 
immersion until the year 1641. This con- 
clusion was accepted by Dr. Dexter, and in 
the latter part of 1881 was supported by 
him in a learned and able work which em- 
braced a portion of the material at our dis- 
posal and some in addition. Last year Prof. 
Newman, of the Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary in Toronto, called attention to another 
of the multitude of proofs of the correctness 
of this view, as found in an ancient manu- 
script said to be the work of William Kif- 
fin. 

We were naturally pleased that our posi- 
tion should obtain the confirmation and sup- 
port of such distinguished and instructed 
authorities. The Hxaminer is still disposed 
to object to it, and it urges in opposition 
several considerations that it deems to be 
worthy of attention. 

One of these is embraced in the fact that 
Thomas Wall, in a tract entitled ** A Neces- 
sary Treatise for this Age, ora Plain Dis- 
covery of that Great Error of Denying Bap- 
tism with Water to the Children of Believ- 
ers, etc.,” makes a statement that appears 
to show that the Baptists began the practice 
of immersion “ at least thirty years” before 
the date assigned by Tae INDEPENDENT. 
Wall affirms (Crosby, 1, 95,)that John Smyth 
was ‘‘ the beginner of baptism by dipping.” 

We request Zhe Hwaminer to consider 
that the tract of Wall was not published 
until 1669, a period of 57 years after the 
death of Smyth, and that he could not, there- 
fore, have been in possession of any perso- 
nal knowledge which would entitle him to 
attribute an act to Smyth which none of his 
coevals and intimate associates lay to his 
credit, and none of his own writings make 
any mention of. We also refer The Hxam- 
iner to Crosby, 1,96, where this same Wall 
declares that ‘‘he heard, when he lived in 
London, that one Mr. Spilsbury should go 
to Holland to be baptized of this Smyth; 
so he brought itinto England.” But Smyth 
died as early as August 12th, 1612, while 
Spilsbury did not leave the Independents to 
become the founder of the Particular Bap- 
tists until Sept. 12th, 1688. Clearly it 
would not have been possible for Spilsbury 
to have received his baptism from a man 
who had been dead just twenty-one years 
and one month before he himself became a 
Baptist. In brief, Mr. Wall was entirely ig- 
norant ofthe matters he here treats of; and 

The Examiner has exhibited its own weak- 
ness in permitting him to lead it thus far 
astray. 

The Haaminer also urges a passage from 
one of the Confessions of John Smyth as 
showing ‘‘ that the idea of immersion was 
no stranger to Smyth.” Here we remark 
that after his expulsion frem the Baptists 
by Helwys and Morton (Evans, ‘‘Early En- 
glish Baptists,” 1,209), John Smyth em- 
ployed the balance of bis life in trying to 
gain admission to the Mennonites, who 
never had practiced and did not then practice 
immersion. In prosecuting this enterprise 
the name of Smyth became associated with 
three different confessions of faith. The 
first of these is in the Latin language, and 
the fourteenth article describes baptism as 
“eaternum symbolum remissionis peccatorum, 
mortificationis et vivificationis.” (the external 
symbol of the remission of sins, of mortiti- 
cation and renewal.) Only the unpracticed 
eyes of The Hzaminer will be able todiscov- 
er any signs of immersion in these words. 
Almost the same terms are employed in the 
oldest form of the Baptist confession of 
1611, where we are not aware that anybody 








who was entitled to a judgment ever 


(1585), 17 


thought of any other form of baptism. but 

pouring or sprinkling. In Art. 10 of this 

oldést. form of the Baptist confession of 

11 Helwys and Morton speak of baptism 

as signum externum remissions peccatorum, 

mortificationis et vitae renovationis (the ex- 

ternal sign of the remission of sins, of mor- 

tification and renewal of life). (‘“De Brown- 

nisten te Amsterdam, Van J. G. De Heop 

Scheffer, 174). 

But we marvel that The Haaminer should 

overlook the other two confessions with 

which the name of Smyth is associated. 

One of these was drawn up by Liubbert 
Gerrits and Hans de Ries, pastors of the 
Menr onite Church in Amsterdam, the body 
to which Smyth and his party were striving 
to obtain admission after their exclusion 
from the Baptists, and the names of them 
all are subscribed to it. Art. 80, of which 
au English version may be seen (Evans, 
1, 250), seems to squint rather more directly 
toward immersion than the citation of The 
Eaaminer from Smyth’s Latin confession 
above. Once more, the confession that 
was written by Smyth and published by 
the remainder of his company, after his 
death, is still more explicit, and actually 
brings forward Rom. iii, 6, and Col. ii, 10, 
the passages upon which The Hzaminer 
lays stress (Barclay, ‘“‘Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth,” 
between pp. 117 and 118, We refer in 
particular to Art. 71 of this confession. It 
is set down as Art. 78 in Evans, 1, 268, 
where the Scripture passages just men. 
tioned are omitted.) But it would argue a 
great degree of unripeness to conclude, even 
from these passages, that Smyth or any of 
his friends favored immersion. If they had 
they could not have applied for member- 
ship among the.Mennonites, after being 
driven from the Baptist ranks, Besides the 
advocacy of that practioe Would have ren- 
dered them one and all unacceptable to that 
communion, and would have made their 
snit a hopeless one. 

The Kvaminer next refers to the use of 
the word dip in a tract by Leonhard Busher, 
that was published in 1614; and here it de- 
serves a larger amount of respect and at- 
tention. We would suggest that, after the 
general introduction of. sprinkling and 
pouring, all the words by which the cere- 
mony in question were deseribed received 
another meaning. The Greek word farrifu 
was altered to mean pour or aprinkle. ‘Che 
Latin word mergo was also changed in its 
meaning. For example, Zwingli wrote: 
‘* Decrevit clarissimussenatus . . aquis 
mergere, qui merserit baptismo eum qui prius 
emerserat.” (The honorable Senate has de- 
creed to drown in water any one who shall 
merse in baptism a person who formerly 
had emerged (from the water of. baptism.) 
Now none knew better than Zwingli that 
there had not been for several generations 
a subject of the honorable Senate of Zurich 
to whom the phrase ‘‘eum qui prius emerse- 
rat” could be applied. The rite of immer- 
sion was long since banished to Pomerania 
and the colder and remoter regions of 
Europe. He also knew that Felix Manz, 
the first man who was drowned under the 
above order, was not an immersionist but 
a sprinkler. Nevertheless he maintained 
the ancient forms of speech just as The Hz- 
aminer does in speaking of ‘‘infant bap- 
tism,” when it knows perfectly well that in 
modern Western Christendom only infant 
sprinkling is found. We think we can 
also show that the words lotio and tinctio 
were in the same way altered to receive a 
new meaning. 

” Turning to the vernacular languages of 
‘modern times, we find the same change of 
meaning in the German word taufen, the 
Dutch word doopen and the English word 
dip. Crosby (1, 89) quotes the historian 
Fuller as saying that the Dutch Anabap- 
tists, who flocked to England in the year 
1589, were ‘‘Donatists new dipped,” by 
which he meant Donatists new baptized or 
christened, without any reference to the 
form, since a man of Fuller’s information 
must have known that the Dutch Anabap- 
tists were not immersionists but sprinklers. 

S0.we conceive that Leonbard _ Busher, 
when he speaks of those whom Christ had 
‘‘eommanded to be baptized in the water ; 
that is, dipped jor dead in the water,” was 
using the word dip in the altered” aecepta- 
tion that in his age was acknowledged, 





therefore had no more reference to immer- 
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sion than is implied when Th: Zzaminer 
speaks of infant baptism. 

Before dismissing the case of Busher we 
would embrace the occasion to suggest that 
there is no sufficient proof of his connec- 
tion with the Baptists. He did not belong 
either to the party of Smyth or of Helwys. 
The tract on ‘ Religion’s Peace,” from 
which the above extract is derived, does 
not exhibit the customary Anabaptist ear- 
marks. The lettcr under date of July 8th, 
1611, in Lawne’s ‘“‘Prophane Schisme,” p. 
56, is too casual and unsupported to justify 
a definite conclusion. 

We do not fully sympathize with the effort 
of TheHxaminer to belittle the value of the so- 
called Kiffin MS. The account which it gives 
of Mr. Spilsbury’s church, this manuscript 
claims on the margin to have derived from 
the records of that church (Ivimey, 1, 139); 
and it has too many points of contact and 
agreement with other sources for the his- 
tory of this period to admit of its being 
cried down on the score of its being 
anonymous. Anonymous productions are 
sometimes valuable; and in this instance an 
anonymous manuscript is quite valuable, 
not in itself, indeed, but as supporting and 
confirming a large body of testimonies and 
literature. We present our obligations 
to Professor Newman for pointing out what 
we had too often stumbled over without 
notice. It is something to his credit that 
he should have made this contribution to 
Baptist History, since it is seldom, indeed, 
that a Baptist can be found who has any 
knowledge of that subject. We shall be 
glad of any further aid it may be in his 
power to give toward demonstrating that 
immersion began among the Baptists in the 
year 1641. 

peer — —- 
. 
Editorial Aotes. 

We are not especially concerned about the 
effort of the St. Louis Catholic priests to show 
that the eight “lady novices” who came over 
from Europes with the Vicar-General of the St. 
Louis diocese, and who were arrested for smug- 
gling silks, etc., under their habits, are only sis- 
ters by courtesy, and are not members of a regu- 
lar sisterhood proper. They are members, it is 
said, of a guild sanctioned by the Church, but 
having only a semi-religious character. However 
it may be with the Vicar-General's protegés, it is 
more serious when Father Phelan thus excuses 
their smuggling : 

“These women, who seem to have been doing a 

jittie smuggling (which, after all, is no great crime), 
are no more than any sodality.” 
But why is smuggling ‘‘no great crime”? On 
this subject there is too much looseness, which 
ought not to be sanctioned by Father Phelan, 
It is the duty of a religious teacher to enforce 
morality and not to excuse it. To withhold 
what is due the general Government is just as 
truly fraud or stealing as to take what belongs 
to an individual. We too often hear people talk 
as if it were a good joke, or a piece of smartness 
to boast of, to defraud the Government out of a 
tax, or a railroad out of a fare. To do either is 
mean, contemptible, and is least to be excused 
when practiced by one who claims the name of 
Christian, whether a private believer or a mem- 
ber of a half-breed or of a stalwart sodality. 





Wes tind a very notable article in The National 
Baptist on “ The New Theology,” which indicates 
more than a tolerance of the school which is so 
much spoken against. It defines the New The- 
ology in a rather generous way : 

“By the New Theology we do not mean Mr. Mun- 
ger. Mr. Manger (who, we understand, is a most 
estimable Congregational minister in New England) 
is no more the New Theology than Sergeant Jasper 
was the American Revolution. The New Theology 
is a current which easily carries Mr. Munger on its 
surface. It is a movement in religious thought 
which began certainiy a hundred years ago, and 
which embraces among its authors and products 
such men as Andrew Fuller, Adoniram Judson (since 
a belief in the duty of evangelizing the heathen was 
apart of the New Theology), Lyman Beecher, Al- 
bert Barnes, N. W. Taylor, Francis Wayland, Moses 
Stuart, Thomas Arnold, C. G. Finney, and Newman 
Smyth. By the New Theology we mean the advance 
made within the past hundred years by evangelical 
Christians, who, while holding steadfastly to the 
essence of the orthodox theology, have changed 
their views as to its form.” 


In eschatology it describes the New Theology 
as teaching that punishment is not an infliction 
by God, but the necessary result to the soul of 
the breaking of its own laws, under which Hell 
must continue so long as sin continues ; and our 
belief in the permanence of punishment comes 
from our belief in the permanence of character. 
We wonder why The National Baptist did not 
include in its list of New Theology men that 
greatest of all American radicals in theology, 
Jonathan Edwards. 





We regret to observe an error, which so care- 
ful and learned a student as Dr, Dexter has 
fallen into by means of an‘ill-advised effort to ad- 
just the date of Barber’s “‘Small Treatise of Bap- 
tism or Dipping.” (“ True Story of John Smyth 
the Se-Baptist,” p. 48 and p. 87.) He there allows 
himself to be led astray by the date—April— 
which Mr. Thomason placed in manuscript on 
the back of the “ Discourse Tending to Prove 
etc.,” by Praise God Barbon, This ‘* Discourse” 
was perhaps printed in January, 1642, according 
to our reckoning, though according to Puritan 
reckoning, which Barbon in this instance disre- 
gards, it was the eleventh month of 1641. The 
‘Small Treatise” of Barber was perhaps at the 
moment of the appearance of this ‘‘Discourse” 
in press, and before the printing was completed 
Barber added a section containing an answer to. 
some objections by “‘P. B.,” and issued the whole 
in the twelfth month of 1641, which in our reck- 
oning is February, 1642. Owing to the fact that 
Thomason did not get hold of Barbon’s “Dis- 
course” until April 1642, we find the date 
“April” placed upon itin his hand ; and Dr. Dex- 
ter has committed an error by supposing it was, 


would like to know whether a commission of real 
scholaf®, or one of deciaimers is to decide what 
is false, especially since the organ of the society, 
in its editorial announcement of there solution, 
declares that no book published by the society 
on the subject of the Bible wines, has 
ever been ‘successfully impeached”! Will 
the society tell us who the judges are, and then 
we shall know whether it is worth while to send 
in liste, It is notorious that standing rewards 
have been offered for references to such writers 
as Augustine and Luther, who are asserted, in the 
publications of the society, to have made various 
ridiculous assertions about Bible wines ; but the 
rewards have never been claimed, simply be- 
cause there are no such passages as were 
asserted to exist. 





Wuarever action is taken, through legislation 
or private zeal, to preserve the great natural ad- 
vantages of our country, should receive all possi- 
ble encouragement. We have been too thought- 
less thus farin our destruction of forests, too 
neglectful of natural beauties, and have diare- 
garded the imminent extinction of some of the 





therefore, published in April. But Th 
does not invariably set down the date of publica- 
tion; in the present instance we find only the 
date of reception. Hence we hold that Barber’s 
“Small Treatise” was published, as the title-page 
shows, in 1641, although it clearly appeared after 
Barbon’s tract, which was issued in 1642, Barbon 
followed the common calendar in dating his 
work 1642, and Barber followed the Puritan cal- 
endar in dating his work, which appeared a few 
days later, 1641. Barber was in prison the first 
eleven months of 1641 (Ciosby, 1, 219), and was 
released only a few days when his ‘‘ Small Treat- 
ise” appeared. We will add that the initials 
‘*A, R.,” which are prefixed to the ‘‘ Treatise of 
the Vanity of Childish Baptisms” (Nos. 9 and 10 
cf Dexter's collections) stand for A. Ritor. (See 
Featly “ Dipper’s Dipt,” first edition, Prefetory 
Epistle to Downam.) We hope some one will be 
able to poiut out further traces of Ritor. He is 
a far more able and cultivated writer than Bar- 
ber or Kilcop. Barber was a merchant tailor in 
Threadneedle Street, though Crosby confounds 
him (Vol. III, 3) with a Barber who was rector 
of Bow Church many years previously. Kilcop 
was one of the subscribers of the Particular Bap- 
tist Confession of 1644. 


Tue following letter requires publication. 


To Tue EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Asl understood Tue INDEPENDENT last week, it 
objected to the Belfast Committee of the Alliance for 
asking brethren, not delegates, to write papers for 
the Council meeting. I replied that the Belfast 
Committee has not done so. Now, I understand the 
objection of THE INDEPENDENT to be, that the Bel- 
fast Committee is asking certain of the delegates as 
against certain others, to write papers. But what 
else can be done? There are forty delegates from 
the Northern Church alone. Each of these cannot 
be asked to write a paper, and only some six or 
seven papers are required, Some thirty-three or 
thirty-four delegates must, therefore, remain un- 
asked, Can this be helped? It might be answered, 
have more papers. But the object of having few 
papers isto secure time for discussion, that every 
delegate may have an ample opportunity for ex- 
pressing his views on the papers presented. 

I do not know who may be “ the broaderand more 
progressive men” among the delegates that have not 
been asked, but it is possible that the committee 
may not be aware of the presence of any such inthe 
number, 

Allow me to makea little correction in my note of 
last week, When writing, my mind was directed to 
theological subjects, as being what you referred to. 
It escaped my memory atthe time that the com- 
mittee had asked a member of the Southern Presby- 
terlan Church, not a delegate, to write a paper on 
foreign missions, and another member of the 
Northern Church, also not a delegate, to give an ad- 
dress on a semi-social, semi-ecclésiastical topic. 
There is yet another case, in which the delegate in- 
vited to write a paper, urged the committee, that 
as he could not be present, a certain other brother 
whom he named, might be asked to take his place, 
to which the committee agreed. With these ex- 
planations, I repeat my statement that the Belfast 
Committee has not asked any persons except delegates 
to write papers for the Council. 

G, D. MATHEWS, 


Clerk of the Alliance. 
Quepec, Dec, 6TH. 


If it should turn out that eight Americans 
have thus far promised to present papers, and 
that of these three are not delegates, then our. 
statement was not far amiss. We agree that the 
committee seems not to have been ‘aware of 
the presence” of any of ‘‘the broader and more 
progressive men” in the delegations chosen. The 
committee, however, were not unfamiliar with 
the position of the ‘‘ conservative or ultra-con- 
servative”’ members, if we can judge from the 
names of those chosen to read papers on In- 
spiration and Biblical Criticism. 





Ir the Committee of Publication of the Nation- 
al Temperance Society mean busingss we are 
glad of it. They invite all persons who have 
charges to make of false statements or of false 
quotation or reference in the publications of the 
society to send such charges ‘‘in writing, with 
name andaddress” (printed charges to be ignored), 
and they promise to consider the same, and correct 
the publications where proved in error. We 


- harm to the Government or the people if the 





choicest and most valuable kinds of game. The 
matter of the destruction of forests was brought 
before the New York Chamber of Commerce, last 
week, in an able speech, by Morris K. Jesup, fa- 
voring the adoption of such measures by the 
Legislature as will enable the State of New York 
to acquire the whole territory, popularly known 
as the Adirondack wilderness, and hold it forever 
asa forest preserve. Unless some such action 
as t' is is taken for their preservation, the Adi- 
rondack forests will inevitably fall into the hands 
of the lumbermen, who, even now, are threaten- 
ing their destruction. The effect of the loss of 
forests on the water-sheds they once covered is 
well known, and has been sadly illustrated in 
some of our Western States. If the water-shed 
of the Hudson River shall be bared of forests we 
may expect floods in the early Spring and drought 
in the Summer ; an¢ the latter means a limiting 
of navigation, in the upper part of 
the river at least. It is to be hoped 
that the Legislature will earnestly consid- 
er the recommendation of Mr. Jesup, as 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce. With 
purpose akin to such preservation as alluded to, 
there has been organized recently the so-called 
‘Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence 
River.”” The object of this association is the 
protection of the fishing of the St. Lawrence, and 
its chief effort will be to enforce the laws and see 
that the present illegal use of nets is prevented. 
The membership of the Association is open to all 
interested in fish preservation, and persons desir- 
ing to join should address the corresponding sec- 
retary, W. W. Byington, at Albany, N. Y. With 
a few more such organizations as this existing, 
there would be a chance for a little game re- 
maining for the next generation. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL GRESHAM, in his report 
to Congress, discusses the question of postal 
telegraphy. Astothe constitutional power of 
Congress to adopt such a system, he says that 
the primary function of the post-office is to fur- 
nish the facility for transmitting intelligence 
from one part of the country to another, and 
that Congress, being invested with power to this 
end, has “‘the constitutional power to avail it- 
self of all the facilities devised by the inventive 
geniusof modern times for transmitting messa- 
ges and intelligence.” How it shall exercise this 
power is a matter that belongs to its own discre 
tion. It may authorize the Government to hire 
the service tobe performed, or to own the in- 
struments and agencies thereof. The Govern- 
ment, acting under its authority, may select 
such instruments as it pleases, and either hire 
them or own them, as may seem best adapted to 
the end. Postal telegraphy, as one of the ways 
of transmitting intelligence, is as much within 
the postal power of Congress as the carrying of 
a letter or a postal-card, or the ownership of a 
mail-bag, or the employment of a rail car ora 
stage-coach. This disposes of the silly argu- 
ment of Dr, Green on this subject, recently pub- 
lished in the North American Review. As to the 
expediency of adopting Government telegraphy 
as a part of the postal system, the opinion of the 
Postmaster-General is adverse, on the two-fold 
ground of the expense and the large increase in 
the civil service of the country that would be 
necessary. We do not think that either of these 
objections presents a very serious difficutly, espe- 
cially when compared with the great convenience 
and benefit that would be secured to the people. 
The expense would be gradually incurred, and 
the revenue from the system might and should 
be made sufficient to pay the expenses thereof. 
The increase of the civil service would work no 


appointments were based on the principles of 
Civil Service reform. Telegraphy in this coun- 
try is at present a grievous and oppressive mo- 
nopoly; and we see no adequate remedy for the 
evil except in the adoption of the system by the 
Government, . This we believe to be wise, 
Senator Epmonps has introduced into the 
Senate another anti-polygamy bill, 


husband or wife of a person charged with biga- 
my shall be a competent witness on his trial, 2. 
That prosecution for the crime of bigamy may 
he commenced at any time within five years after 
ite commission. 8. That all marriage ceremonies 
in the territories of the United States shall be 
certified in writing by a certificate stating the 
fact and the nature of such ceremonies, and the 
full name of each of the persons concerned, and 
of those in any way taking part in the perform- 
ance of such ceremonies ; and that this certificate 
shall be filed in a court having probate powers, 
and there recorded. 4. That it shall not be law- 
ful for any female to vote at any election here- 
after held in Utah for any public purpose what- 
ever. 5, Thatall the elective offices of every 
description in Utah shall be declared vacant, and 
a board of five persons be appointed to execute 
the duties of such offices until the legislative as- 
sembly of the territory shall make new provisions 
in conformity with the requirements of Congress, 
The provisions of this bill show that Senator Ed- 
munds does not propose to give up the Mormon 
problem as absolutely insolvable. The bill is an 
advance in the right direction ; and yet it does 
not reach the point that must be reached in order 
to exterminate polygamy in Utah. It leaves the 
Mormons still in possession of the political power 
in that territory, which practically means that 
the Mormon priesthood hold and wield this pow- 
er; and so long as this fact exists every effort 
of the Government to suppress polygamy is sure 
to be baffled by this priesthood. Whatis wanted 
is a measure still more radical than that of Sen- 
ator Edmunds; and this consists in repealing 
the organic law of the territory and governing it 
directly and immediately by a commission ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, subject to such regulations 
of law as Congress shall see fitto establish. We 
confess that we have no faith in any legal remedy 
that stops short of this point. 





....We regret that we cannot agree with The 
Presbyterian Journal in desiring to avoid the 
expression “‘New School” or ‘Old School,” as 
applied to the Presbyterianism of the United 
Church, The meaning of the reunion was that 
Old School men and New School men, Old 
School theology and New School theology may 
continue tu exiet peaceably together in the same 
body. They do both continue to exist, and their 
coexistence is nothing to blink or to be ashamed 
of. Itis no disparagement of a Presbyterian’s 
regular standing to say that he is Old School or 
that he is New School. The two schools not only 
coexist, but they are properly somewhat 
widening the application of the terms used to 
distinguish them, as new questicns arise which 
divide thinkers very much on the line of their 
hospitality to fresh thinking. 


....We publish this week, from advance 
sheets kindly sent us by The Old Testament Stu- 
dent, Prof. D. G. Lyon’s paper before the Bap- 
tist Autumnal Conference on *‘ The Results of 
Modern Biblical Criticism.” It gives in part the 
other side from that defended by. Professor Os- 
good in his paper read at the same session and 
already published by us. Professor Lyon’s paper 
was received kindly, though without indorse- 
ment, by the majority of the Baptist papers. Two 
of them, however, have spoken very severely of 
it, as propounding a view not to be endured by 
Baptists. But the discussion of the extent and 
limitations of Inspiration, though long delayed, 
has now fairly broken out in the Baptist denom- 
ination and must run its course, 


....The retail liquor trade in Belgium is abso- 
lutely free ; anybody can open a public house who 
chooses. The result is that the anuual consump- 
tion of distilled liquors and beer has increased so 
as to alarm good citizens. The annual consump- 
tion of distilled liquors is 12!¢ quarts for each 
of the five and a half million inhabitants, or 268 
quarts of beer—a consumption almost twice as 
great as that of Germany. There is one public- 
house for every forty-four inhabitants; and 
crimes and suicides have trebled in forty years. 
The Europeans should study carefully the experi- 
ment of prohibitiop going on in this country. 
Prohibition is gaining in public favor from the 
results reached in Kansas, Georgia and other 
states. 


...+ The Presbyterian Banner, whose inverted 
courtesy to us we recognize without thinking it 
worth while to take the offense intended, gives 
out that the deliverances of the Genera] Assem- 
blies of 1872 and 1873 are a condemnation of the 
Higher Criticism, as explained by Professor 
Briggs and others in the Presbyterian Church. 
It puts quite too much meaning on them. A 
great many people are ready to assent to glitter- 
ing generalities of belief who would resist 4 
proposed deliverance which should condemn 4 
distinct school in the Church. 


...-Dr. H. M. Scudder writes a magnificent 
letter to The Inter-Ocean, in which he defends 
himself against a Chicago correspondent of The 
Episcopal Recorder, “C. E. C.,” (is it Bishop 
Cheney?) who charged him with treason to Jesus 
Christ for opening his pulpit to Mr. Mozoomdar. 
Dr. Scudder declares that Mr. Mozoomdar, as his 
leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, is a Christian, 





providing 
substantially as follows: 1. That the lawful 





and that he introdueed Mr. Mosoomdar to his 
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audience as “‘a Christian brother.” The evi- 
dence he gives in abundance by quotations from 
both ef these reformers. 

..Italy and France are as savage as our 
own Southern States; but the tragic character 
of the duel between Signors Nicotera and Lovito, 
which passed from a duel into a more undis- 
guisedly murderous assault, ought to rouse pub- 
lic sentiment against the barbarous anachronism. 
These were gentlemen, who have enjoyed high 
official rank in the Italian Government, one of 
whom grossly insulted the other to provoke a 
duel. The other, disregarding the rules of 
combat, attempted to kill his adversary after’ 
disarming him. 

..+-»The Journal and Messenger, which dis- 
putes with The Examiner the honor of being 
the most conservative Baptist paper in the 
North, has been studying the case of Mr. White 
and the Huntingdon Presbytery. Its conclusion 
is thaton the matter of the resurrection body 
Mr. White was nearer right than the Presbytery, 
and that, while as to the more important subject 
of the Atonement, Mr. White’s theory was not 
“adequate,” it was “hardly necessary to push 
him to the wall on that point.” 

..Congressman Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who 
in 1878 was the victim of the silver mania in its 
very worst form, has recovered therefrom, and 
now proposes that Congress shall stop the coin- 
age of silver dollars until some arrangement 
shall be made among the eommercial nations of 
the earth for the unlimited coinage of silver. 
We congratulate this veteran statesman upon 
getting right at last. 


.. The practical import of nearly all that the 
Evening Post, of this city, has to say about the 
Mormon difficulty is that polygamy is a very bad 
thing, but so intrenched in Utah as to be beyond 
any legal remedy. We do not propose to adopt 
the latter part of this theory until the Govern- 
ment has made a thorough trial of its legal power 
and failed to suppress the evil. 


..We heartily hope that the reorganization 
of the Syrian Protestant College will proceed as 
happily as a Beirut letter to The Evangelist indi- 
cates. But that result will show great long-suffer- 
ing on the part of the students during the year, 
since all the professors in the Medical College, ex- 
cept Dr. Post, were compelled to resign, and all 
the students withdrew. 


. -Postmaster-General Gresham, in his re- 
port to Congress, takes strong ground in respect 
to the use of the mail to further the gambling 
interests of the lottery-dealers. He is deter, 


. mined that the existing law against such use of 


the mail shall be executed, and suggests an 
amendment to make it still more efficient for the 
attainment of its end. The people are in hearty 
accord with his effort. 


.. We regret that the report of Dr. Storrs’s 
Thanksgiving sermon could not have been re- 
vised by him. In our haste to publish the ser- 
mon last week some errors may have crept in 
that would have been avoided had the reporter's 
manuscript received the author’s usual careful 
revision. 


. If that woman, about whose case the New 
Orleans papers are talking so sharply, isto be 
refused the license as master of a steamboat 
which she is fitted for by long training because 
of a defect in the United States laws, then some- 
body should see to it that the laws are amended. 


.-The News, the Mormon organ published 
at Salt Lake City, speaks of the President's refer- 
encé in his message to Mormonism in wrathful 
terms. Plural marriages, says the News, “are 
ecclesiastical, perpetual and eternal,” no matter 
what the civil law may say or do about them. 


.-The Right Honorable Alfred Tennyson, 
Baron of something or other, is the new title of 
the Poet Laureate. He is reported as having 
been averse to accept a patent of nobility ; for 
he is a good deal of a democrat. But the Queen 
insisted, and he has yielded. 


--The Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with one or two exceptions, voted for 
Ex-Speaker Keifer. They probably thought it 
better to give him this complimentary vote, 
which really had no practical significance, than 
to fight over him. 


-..Governor Murray, of Utah, says that, in 
order to destroy polygamy in Utah, the Govern- 
ment must destroy the political power of the 
Mormon Church. The Church rules the terri- 
tory, and is fully determined that polygamy shall 
not be ruled out. 


--+.Now the Catholic papers have a chance to 
attack the record of another prominent Catholic 
who has become a Protestant. Mgr. Savarese, 
until recently the Pope’s domestic prelate, has 
been received into the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


--The present House of Representatives 
consists of three hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers ; and this is just five times as many as sat 


in the First Qongress, the number then being 
sixty-five, 


-+++We will not pretend that we indorse the 
communism of the poem by Mr. 
Roche, which we publish this week. 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We call the attention of our subscribers 
to the necessity of renewing their subscrip- 
tions a week or two before their expiration, 
as indicated by the date on the yellow ad- 
dress label. It may save them the loss of 
some numbers of the paper and ourselves 
a great deal of extra labor, which, at this 
busy season of the year, we desire to avoid 
as far as possible. 

Some of our old friends forget that we 
are now conducting our business with them 
for cash—the only correct plan—and that 
all subscriptions will be stopped at the 
expiration of the time paid for. If, how- 
ever, it is not convenient, in some special 
cases, for a subscriber to renew exactly at 
the expiration of his subscription, we will, 
if requested, take pleasure in continuing 
his paper. 

Since last week our receipts for subscrip- 
tions from all parts of the country, and Can- 
ada, have been large and particularly satis- 
factory, as so many old subscribers send 
useither $5 for two years’ or $10 for five 
years’ renewal. And, what is far better, 
our books show that we are receiving large 
numbers of new subscribers. Very many 
clubs of five or more, at $2 each, have come 
in; and this idea we would commend to the 
attention of all those who would like to 
save a dollar and at the same time help us. 
All that is necessary to dv is to place at the 
head of a sheet of paper the words: 

Club for Taz INDEPENDENT, of New York, 


OR ik ck dicate sad shone sdikoot’ 


I vonvncxssscnnseracccccecssanseees 


SUBSCRIBERS, 
attach your own name and ask your neigh- 
bors to join, collecting and forwarding the 
money to us. We shall be glad to furnish 
free specimen copies and circulars to any 
one who may wish to get up a club. 


Cius TERMs. 
One year, postage free...........eeee $3 00 
Six months $8) 1} bpesaients dapat . 150 
Dede memes * 5. scccseessccteessovese 75 
One Subscription two years............ 5 00 
One subscription five years................10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We mean to make Tue INDEPENDENT 
even better in the future than it ever has 
been, although for many years it has easily 
stood at the head of the religious press. 
We expect in February to print Rev. 
Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures 
and Preludes, us we have done for six years 
past. In lighter literature it gives us very 
great pleasure to announce that, during the 
next few months, we shall publish stories by 
a number of the most talented writers, 


among them the following: W. E. 
Norris, author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” *‘ No 
New Thing,” etc.; F. Marion Craw- 


ford, author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. 
Claudius,” etc.; W. D. Howells, au- 
thor of ‘Our Wedding Journey,” etc.; 
J. 8. of Dale, author of ‘‘ Guerndale”; Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, author of ‘‘ Ten Times 
One is Ten,” etc.; Julia Schayer, author of 
“Tiger Lily, and Other Stories”; Thomas 
Hardy, author of ‘‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
‘“‘Two on a Tower,” etc.; Mrs. J. H. Rid- 
dell, author of ‘‘ The Senior Partner,” 
‘‘Daisies and Buttercups,” etc.; Julian 
Hawthorne, author of ‘‘ Dust,” etc.; the 
Rev. T. T. Munger, Miss Annie Eliot, etc. ; 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Robert Grant, Lucy C. Lillie, etc., 
etc., etc. 

We have recently mailed to the address 
of each one of our subscribers ‘‘ The Inde- 
pendent Almanac for 1884,” which, we 
trust, will be found to be useful and in- 
structive. 





READING NOTICES. 
SoorTHINe AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 





No remedy known Tena Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for lds, yom and 
Consumption. It an old and friend 


and always proves true. 
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TIME 18 MONEY. 


True and money will be saved by keeping Kidney- 
Wort in the house, It is an/invaluable remedy for all 
disorders of the Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels and for 
all dise ses arising from obstructions of these organs. 
It has cured many obstinate cases after hundreds of 
dollars had been paid to physicians without obtaining 
relief. It cures Constipation, Piles, Biliousness and 
all kindred disorders, Keep it by you.—Advt, 


FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE. 

Frrry million people out of the entire population of 
this country will probably exchaage greetings and 
exchange gifts of some sort during the coming holi- 
days, The custom of giving at this season of the year 
has become well pigh universal. The old and young, 
rich and poor, black and white, all will make glad their 
friends and be made glad in return. The litile one 
will get a doll, and the old man a staff, and all the 
rest will both give and receive something to show 
that, in either case, they are made happy. 
Thecustom isa good one and will continue to grow- 
Now, out of the millions we refer to, a vast army read 
Tue INDEPENDENT, and want to know where they can 
get their good gifts,” great or small, for their friends. 
We will answer: Look carefully over our crowded 
columns, and decide for yourselves, Look, for in- 
stance, at E. Ridley & Sons’ advertisement, where a 
stock for the “ million” is now on exhibition. If you 
cannot visit this great establishment in person, send 
anorder. It will go intosafe hands and have prompt 
attention. 





- —_— 
IMPORTANT, 

hi, you viaik ot or leave New ae stop at Gran A 
Eilon Hotel, Rearly op Bepot 
Gare, Stamos cr ais Spa gh aia | 

j CHRISTMAS P PRESENTS. 

TxHosein want of artistic Christmas presents should 
visit the large and popular establishment of Messrs, 
M. Knoedler & Co,, at the Goupil Gallery, 170 Fifth Ave 
nue, corner of 23d street, this city, This highly re- 
spectable firm have now on exhibition modern oil 
paintings, water color drawings, engravings and other 
choice art products suitable for the very best holiday 
trade, Their list of fine oil paintings is very exten- 
sive, and during the present season is attracting very 
wide attenti ‘ing, as it does, the works of 
many of the best known artiste. 


The Voice of the Rengtente Family Dyes were 
ever so popular as the Di d Dyes. They never 
fail. The Black is far superior to logwood. The other 
colors are brilliant. 

WELLS, RicHARDsON & Co., Burlington, Vt.—Adot. 


GENTLEMEN'S HOLIDAY OUTFIT. 








vicinity, and another half a million elsewhere, will 
either come here or order from here before the first day 
of January an outfit of shirts, underwear, walking 
and coaching gloves, hosiery, neck-wear, suspenders, 
umbrellas, dres ing robes, linen handkerchiefs, étc., 
etc., of the best quality, in the newest styles, and at 
the very lowest market prices. To all such we say go 
to Ira Perego’s, 87 Nassau 8t., this city, one of the 
oldest, most popular and mos? reliable houses in New 
York, Orders always have th the best attention. | - « 


MOURNING Goons ix VARIETY. 
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AR ae FURNITURE . 
14h Broad way. thts = eee Apa 


an entire 


HAF a million of people or more in New York and 


soateeen: Seyetreteryt oe 


HERRING’S 


Mi gl 
PATENT a 


@HERRING & CO., 


+) 251 & 252 Broadway, 
New York. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN warry. 
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' Paillard’s 
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ARE THE BEST. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


ese Breatwey, New York City. 


TLL, SOLIMON'S SNS, 


Have just opened a full line of 


FANCY ARTICLES 


AND 
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Surtable for Wedding and 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


To which they call Special Attention. 


Union Square and 16th St 
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BRONZE STATUARY! 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION 
For HOMES, PARKS, PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, Etc., Etc, 


LIFE, HEROIC, COLOSSAL, 
Busts, Medallions and "Cabicts. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CHARLES F, HEATON 


ROBERT WOOD & CO., and BUREAU BRO'S & HEATON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








AND CUFFS AND MONARCH 





ep CLUETT’S CROWN COLLARS 


TSHIRTS, sold dy leading dealers. 





Trade Mark for Spoons, Forks, etc. : 


1047. ROGERS TAOS A 


46 East 14th St., 
154 State Street, Chicago. 





“aiden Bebare, 


THE BEST 


BLUCTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATED WANE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
ARTISTIC LAMPS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


And for Sectional Plating: 


soostt!. RUGHRS HVS “TL”. 


New York. 
134 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Branch Factory. + LAMELTON, ONT, 
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RICH LACES 
For Christmas Presents 


We will offer, during the Holidays, at a great 
reduction from former prices, a magnificent 
stock of Duchess Laces in Flouncings, Fichus, 
Collarettes, Collars, Barbes, Handkerchiefs, and 
by the yard. Alsoa fine selection of Novel‘ics 
in made-up Lace Goods. 


——- 


brenold ‘ 
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UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


We are closing out, preparatory to taking the 
demi-annual inventory, a large line of Turco- 
man Crogs Stripes for Curtains; also French 
and English Tapestries for Furniture Coverings, 
etc. A large variety of Richly embroidered 
Piano and Table Scarfs, Lace Bed Sets, Lace 
and Madras Curtains, ete., ete. 


Peoadovay As | oth dt. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 
MR. ST. JOHN’S PLAN. 


Me. Wiitram P. 8r. Jonny, President 
of the Mercantile National Bank of this 
city, read @ paper at the recent Banker» 
Convention, in whieh he proposed a plan for 
the solution of the bank question for at 
least twenty years to come. The outline of 
his plan is as follows. 

1. That, to the national banks now pled- 
ging three-per-cent. or four-and-a-half-per 
eent. bonds as security for their circulating 
notes, the Government should issue in ex- 
change at par, if desired, twenty-year two- 
percent. bonds, and upon ninety per cent. 
of notes allowed on pledge of these two per 
cents, remit the tax now imposed on cir- 
culation. 

2..That the Government should extend 
the same privilege, when desired, to banks 
now pledging four per cents or currency 
six per cents for their circulation, with the 
provision that the Government will pur- 
chase these bonds at prices that will secure 
to these banks their present annual earning 
on circulation for the period ot twenty 
years, and with the further provision that 
thisexchange shall be made only and so 


long as the surplus revenues applicabfelwil! 


admit. 

8. That the same privilege should be ex- 
tended, if desired, to owners in general of 
the fixed-date bonds, at par for the four and 
a half per cents and, for the four per cents 
and six per cents, at prices. determined, for 
the aforesaid banks, and only when and so 
long as the surplus revenues applicable, will 
admit. 

4. That thereafter any remaining appli- 
cable surplus shotild bé applied to pur- 
chases of fixed-date bonds, or to the retire- 
ment of three per cents, while any remain, 
as may appear expedient in the diseretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
thereafter debt reducing should proceed 


with all convenient dispatch by purehase of 
outstanding bonds, 
5, That “all the {wo-per-cent. bonds 





should bear the same date of issue, in order 
thatall! may mature at one time, and that 
assurance should be given by law that the 
privilege of an untaxed note issue against 
these bonds to theextent of ninety per cent. 
of their face value shall continue in force 
for the entire twenty years. 

Such is the outline of Mr. St. John’s plan, 
given forthe most part inhis own words. 
What he claims for this plan, he states as 
follows : 

Our plan, if adopted, will thus serve to retire 
some #200,000,000 of three per cents ; $100,000,- 
000 of four per cents ; $40,000,000 of four and a 
half per cents; $3,000,000 of currency six per 
cents; and instead the United States will have 
issued the like amount of its twenty-year two- 
per-cent, bonds at par and sure to be maintained 
in market at never less than par. No diminish- 
ing of the public revenue will have been re- 
quired, No impediment upon the steady reduc- 


tion of the public debt will have been imposed, | 


and we shall have dispelled all fears of currency 
contraction by means which effect, for twenty 
years, the preservation and multiplication of the 
national banks,” 

The fundamental idea of this plan is the 
substitution of one set of bonds for another, 
the former bearing alow rate of interest 
and running for twenty years, and the 
latter being retired by a process from 
which, according to Mr. St. John’s figures, 
the Government would in the end lose noth- 
ing, while a banking bond, available for 
twenty years, would be secured, and that, 
too, without any change in the revenue or 
debt-paying policy of the Government. 
The plan is, by its terms, but a temporary 
expedient; and, in view of the calculations 
of its author as to the manner in which it 
would work, is certainly worth consider- 
ing. The fact that it is proposed by a 
practical banker is a presumption in its 
favor. 


The unknown quantity in this plan lies | 


in the question whether the holders of four 
per cents and four and a half per cents 
would, on the terms proposed, be willing to 
exchange these bonds for others bearing so 


low a rate of interest as two per cent. If | 


they would not, the plan would fail by 


reason of their failure to accept and adopt | 


it. The Government could do no more 
than to propose the plan to them, leaving 
them free to accept or reject it in their own 
discretion. Mr. St. John thinks that they 
would accept it, toa sufficient extent at least 
to meet all the requirements ofthe banks for 
a banking bond. He bases this opinion 
upon the fact that acceptance w ould be for 
the interest of the banks. 

Whether this is the best plan that can be 
devised is a question that we shall not here 
undertake to determine. Be this as it may, 
one thing is entirely certain; and that is 
that the public interests imperatively de- 
mand that Congress shall adopt some plan 
for the continuance of our excellent na- 
tional banking system, not only for the next 
twenty years, but permanently, even after 
the public debt shall have been entirely ex- 
tinguished. It may not be necessary now 
to decide upon the ultimate plan. It is per- 
haps sufficient to provide now for the ex- 
isting exigency; and, with reference to this 
end we have, as above, given the views of 
Mr. 8t.. John. 

MR. THOMPSON’S REMEDY. 

Mr. Jonn Toompson, the Vice-President 
of the Chase National Bank, of this city, 
read a short paper before the Banker’s As- 
sociation at their meeting in Louisville, in 
which he proposed a remedy for financial 








panics, Tbe character of the remedy ap- | 


pears in the following preamble and resolu- 
tions : 
4 reas, The advan and the necessity of 
for ab ip or extra issue of cur- 
rency, which will meet and break the force of 
financial revulsions and protect business in- 
— ee bee Loe x and successfully 
em: 5 an 
S Whereas poland in this country are 
entirely wanting in any provisions of this char- 


re, be,i 
oe 


t 
this Convention recognizes the 


lative action. te, proyide for the 
e ye continually dyey 
mon: i ite of; ountry times o 
finan! cerallten, such 48 recur periodically in 
all countries. . 


' “Resolved, That Congress should enact a law in- 


pating be Srey ot ibe Prearap/ th 


any United States bonds, t in 
amount $100, And ' to ‘ae efor cur- 
reney notes, 6éq amount par value 


ted, and accrued interest on 
— terest om the bonds while on de- 


. Depositors to 
nde at any time withont 


notice. Bonds so deposited to be fullest tp 
rom 


the Secretary, and to be forfeited to the Treasury 
upon failure to respond to such call. ' The Secre- 


su 
tary, in the exercise of the authority so delegated, 
to act by and with. the advice and consent of the 
President of the United States ; and under such 
further ns as the of Congress 
mer provide to guard against its improper exer- 


“Resolved, That the Executive Council of this 
Association are hereby requested to adopt as they 
deem best the needful measures for properly lay- 
ing this matter before Congress.” 

The direct and immediate fact which 
confronts debtors in a financial panic is 
what is called a ‘‘tight money market.” 
These debtors have liabilities which they 
must immediately meet; and whether they 
have adequate assets or not they cannot im- 
mediately command the monetary resources 
with which to meet these liabilities. The 
universal cry is for money; and yet the 
money is not forthcoming. The banks, for 
their own safety, contract rather than ex- 
pand their accommodations to their cus- 
tomers. Men lose confidence in each other. 
Those who have money hoard it rather 
than take the hazard of losing it. Prices 
fall, and the whole business community is 
in commotion, and each individual, in try- 
ing to take care of himself, only increases 
the commotion. ‘Thus things proceed, 
at an enormous disaster to private fortunes, 
| until the panic strikes bottom. 
| The policy of the Bank of England, when 
such a panic appears, which has often been 
successful, is to issue an extra amount of 
bank notes, and thus to fill up the vacuum 
caused by the impairment of individua) 
and local bank credits, and in this way 
break the force of the panic and secure a 
quick return to commercial confidence- 
| This gives business men something with 

which they can pay debts, and this is precise- 
| ly what they want. Mr. Thompson’s prop- 
| 
! 





osition is to secure the same result by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
, to issue currency notes in exchange for 
| Government bonds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 100,000,000. The ideas, as ex- 
| pressed in his second resolution, would be 
| & novelty in this country; and yet it by no 
| Means follows that it is a bad idea. 


——--——- <5  -- 


INTER-STATE COMMERCE. 


Jupgz MoCrary, of the United States 
Circuit Court, in a recent case that came 
before him, laid down the following propo- 
sitions, in construing that clause of the 
Constitution which gives to Congress the 
power ‘‘to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several states, 
and with the Indian tribes: 


“1, The transportation of merchandise from 
place to place by a raiiroad is commerce. 

“2, The transportation of merchandise from a 
place in one state to a place in another is ‘com- 
merce among the states.’ 

“3, To fix or limit the charges for such trans- 
portation is to regulate commerce. 

“4. A statute fixing or limiting such charges for 
transportation from places in one state to oe 
in other states is a regulation of commerce 





te such commerce is 
e Constitution in Congress, 

This power of Congress is exclusive, at 
least in allcases where the subjects over which 
the power is exercised are in their nature 
pe pam or admit of one uniform system or plan 
o 


which ‘ane Step epee tnjuriously he ey 
commerce of other states.” 

These propositions relate to that part of 
the clause which refers particularly to inter- 
state commerce. Applying them to the 
case before the Court, Judge McCrary held 
that ‘‘a statute of Iowa, fixing the maximum 
rate to be charged by railroad companies 
for carrying freight within the state, is in- 
valid in so far as, by its terms, it applies to 
| through shipments within the state to points 
without the state, because it is a regula- 
tion of commerce among the states, and, if 
upheld, would enable the state to discrimi- 
| nate against the commerce of other states.” 

This is an important decision in relation 
to the power of a state to regulate the 
charges of railroads for carrying freight or 
passengers. If the ,carrying of freight or 
passengers be from a point within a state to 
another point within the same state, then it 
isa matter for the regulation of that state, 
and with it Congress has nothing to do. 
But if it be from.a point within a state to a 
point within another state, or if it passes 
through a state from a point in a state toa 
point in a third state, then it is inter-state 
commerce, and its regulation belongs ex- 


olusively to Congress. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue condition of the local money mar. 
ket continues plethoric, and money has 
rarely been so plenty at this period of the 
year; but it is not readily obtainable, except 
upon undoubted collateral. The large 
amount of unemployed funds that is lying 
in the coffers of the moneyed institutions 
would, in ordinary times, serve as a stimu. 
lus to trade; but the fact that there is no 
demand for it is proof positive that trade 
is uncommonly dull. The rates through- 
out the week were low, and where satisfac. 
tory security was offered it was a bor- 
rower’s market. Borrowers on call, on 
pledge of stock collateral, were accommo- 
dated at 1@3 per cent., and holders of 
Government bonds at 1@2 per cent. Time 
loans were quoted at 4@5 per cent. on 
stocks, and prime mercantile discounts at 
5@54 per cent. for double names and 
6@6} per cent. forsingle names. The in- 
terior movement showed a large excess of 
shipments over receipts—mainly to the 
South. The domestic exchanges at other 
points were more favorable to this center. 
The specie imports amounted to $372,377, 
and the specie exports to $349,425, all sil- 
ver, of which $142,500 should have been 
credited to the previous week. 

Stock Marxket.—Speculation on _ the 
Stock Exchange was without life through- 
out the week, with the net result being de- 
cided weakness, owing to the lack of outside 
trade. In the absence of this essential sup. 
port the market lost tone and spirit, the 
dealings being confined to the scalping 
operations of the room-traders. The vast 
sums of money idle at present, and the 
vaster sums to be paid out by Government 
and financial institutions within the next 
sixty days, must seek employment some- 
where; and in the absence of commercial 
enterprises it is argued that they will find 
their way into the better class of stocks and 
bonds. Indeed, there is some evidence of 
this already, and in its further extension 
rest whatever hope and prospect there may 


be of a rising market. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The* Government bond 
market was active and strong, owing to the 
continued demand for investment. 4s ad- 
vanced gc., and the 3s $c. The closing quo- 
tations were as follows: 
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Rartroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
dull and firm, and prices, as a rule, show a 
slight gain. Wabash General Mortgage 6s 
declined 1? per cent., to 71, and subse- 
quently rallied to 72; New Orleans & Pa- 
cific Firsts advanced 14 per cent., to 89}; 
Jersey Central Adjustment 7s, 1 per cent., 
to 105 ; Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Cunsols, 1 

rcent., to 1034; and Mobile & Ohio New 

, 1 per cent., to 105; Richmond & Alle- 

heny Firste declined 1 per cent.. to 68; 
Kew York, West Shore & Buffalo 5s were 
firm at a@ias; Morris & Essex Consols at 
124, New York Central Debentures at 103, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Consols at 1244, and 
Union Pacitic Firsts at 1164. 

Bask Srtatrement.—The weekly stuate- 
ment ot the Associated Banks, issued from 
the clearing-house last week, was an un- 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the av- 
erages show an expansion in Icans of 
$2,119,400; aloss in specié of $806,500, 
and in legal tenders ot $748,700; an in- 
crease in deposits of $1,912,000, and an ex- 
pansion in circulation of $15,800. The 
movement for the week results in a loss in 
surplus revenue of $1,528,225, but the banks 
still hoid $4,670,750 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The banks gained $1,500,000 
through the operations of the Sub-Treas- 
ury, but lost $1,949,000 through the interior 
movement. ‘hey were drawn upon by im- 
porters to pay customs duties to the amount 
of $2,587,138. 

Bank Stocxs.—Capitalists, here and else- 
where, are now investing freely in our city 
bank stocks at steadily advancing prices. 
The offerings, in the aggregate, are not 
large, but the demand is quite active. The 
prospect now is that all Government and 
state taxes on national banks will soon be 
abolished; and that fact has doubtless 
caused the present activity in the market 
for these desirable securities. , 

The following sales at auction were made 
during the past week at the Exchange Sales 
Room ; ae 
i tchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, $25 each,.1 . 
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Bank STooKs. e following shows the 
closing qogiions for bank shares: 
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change market was dull and heavy, owing 
toa slight increase in the supply of bills 
and a continued limited demand. The 
nominal asking quotations for Sterling 
were marked down on Tuesday 4c., to 
#4.825 for 60-day bills and $4.85 for 
demand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $c.@ic. from the posted figures. 
In Continental Exchange the quotation 
for Francs was marked up from 5.22}@ 
5.21% to 5.234@5.224 for 60-day bills, and 
from 5.20@5.19% to 5.208@5.20 for checks, 
Reichmarks declined from 94§ to 944@94 
for long, and from 954@95g to 954@95 
for short sight. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Divivenps.—The Union Pacific Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent., payable January 
Ist. 

The selection of Mr. Charles P. Clark as 
President of the New York and New Eng- 
land Railroad is a movement in the ri it 
direction. The new President is regarded 
as an able business man, possessing rare ex- 
ecutive ability. and just the one to stand at 
the helm of this growing and most impor- 
tant business thoroughfare. His election 
gives general satisfaction in all quarters, 
and time, we believe, will soon show that 
no mistake has been made. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of two per cent. 
on the preferred stock, and three and a half 
- cent. on the common stock, payable 

cember 27th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilisof Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF eeepre FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA; 


DRAW Buin or Ac AND AMER age TEL- 


EGRAPHIC sneer ERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


PER: CENT. IOWA FARY LOANS. 
Also lands, For terms and ¥ cae 
_J.M. DUNN, I Te Mars, Ia. | 


“MONEY Loanre 
Ga 20) (LU The ae 
COCHRAN & J swt 


PRATT & © ONE, 














» St. Paul, Minn, 


AL ESTAT. 
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mp ot S pee cont, notes usually on hand. 

une uee Ropzrt D. Conz, 
Jnion Nat, ‘Bank Ballaing, No. 7 Nassau t., Room 28, 

: Minneapolis, New York City. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT co. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND OENTRAL DEPOT. 
BULLDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
of at from $10 to $300 per year. 
E BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIBRE COMMISSI 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. oe a 


THOS. L. JAMES, President. 


No Risk: “= Solid 10 per Cent. 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
Vor Cireblar address the 


Central vel(al {liinets Pinetielal Agency, Jacksonville Nl 
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MUSIC, 


= | PREPARE FOR XMAS! 


NEW MUSIC, 1883. 
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Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 Ots, each by Mail, 


Christmas Annual No. 14 


RS oe eee 


soundagt sep 
Our Christmas Cantatas 


ces. S i Hatton: fig “tutti” oy 


Christmas. Anthems 


From 6 to 10 Cents each. 
“F A Full Catalogue sent- on request. 


BIGLOW: & MAIN, 

76 Hoa Vouk” | °* Saalezasie' 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

” | The Greatest MUSICAL WONDER of the Age. 


AUTOMATIC PIANOS, ORGANS, 
PIPE CHURCH ORGANS. 


Wareroonts, 103 W. Fourteenth St. 
A CHILD CAN PLAY THEM. 
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THE VERY BEST! 
| The Soul of all Hymn & Tans Boots. | | * 


GiosPet HYMNS 


Nos, al pry ene renee em 
Biss Watt RPI oi "cents per ony 


100 SELECT GOSPEL HYMNS 
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BY 
E.R, Ping i, a LL.D. 
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HOTELS, ETC. 
TAYLOR’S 


ST. DENIS. HOTEL 


Restaurant, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET 
New York. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 


DELAVAN Samaie 


ALBANY, N. ¥, 
Tpie leanne ond tirement. We on May let last 


frolic 


T. ROESSLE, SON SON & aay 


NEWHOTEL LAFAYET] E, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT 8T5., 
PHILADELPHZA. 


AMERICAN 














AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 
Choice rooms, with board, pSor 83 per day and upward. 


on SAGAN Rs 
THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January 1st, has been enlarged by 
adding “ The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, P y and Joh 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 

T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUA 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEY YoRS. 


A... DAM & SON Proprietors 











(Hanever Square), NEW YORK. 
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= much the same as heretofore re ed. The 4 
Commercial arty rou tom Wenn von =| JOWM N Stearns &Co, PINT EY’S 
DRY GOODS. light as a whole, the demand for shawls and prthtichiner tape 4 





Tae mildness of the weather during the 
past week has restricted the demand to a 
considerable extent in the market for dry 
goods, which has resultedin a dul! trade, 
notwithstanding the inducements which 
have been offered in the marking down of 
pricés‘in some lines of goods. The closing 
month of the year, however, is looked upon 
as the time for settlements, and activity in 
sales is not generally expected, unless the 
market is under an artificial stimulus, 
which, at the present time, is conspicuous- 
ly absent, owing to the continued adherence 
to the conservative principles which have 
governed the transactions of the trade 
throughout the present year—which fact 1s 
generally conceded to be a favorable sign 
of healthfulness for the future of the mar- 
ket. It is evident that the dry goods inter- 
ests are coming back to first principles, and 
the desire to doa large businessfor glory is 
losing ground rapidly. The merchant is 
tired of assuming risks and having large 
expenses for the privilege of having his 
name in front of a large store; and conse- 
quently expenses are being reduced in every 
quarter. This is as it should be; and if the 
principle is followed up, there is no doubt 
but that, at the end of the coming year, a 
much more satisfactory balance sheet will 
reward the efforts of those who practice 
economy and transact their business 
upon a legitimate basis. For the 
week under review the general market was 
quiet; but some large transactions in certain 
makes of bleached goods were stimulated 
by lower prices, and a moderate business 
was done in certain Spring fabrics for future 
delivery. The jobbing trade was somewhat 
irregular; but a fair distribution of prints 
and department goods was made by leading 
firms, and there was a moderately active 
movement in fancy goods adapted to the 
coming holiday trade. Accounts from the 
West and South indicate that jobbers are 
doing a fair business in most kinds of de- 
partment goods; but domestics and such 
heavy Winter fabrics as flannels, blankets, 
woolens, shirts and drawers, etc., are re- 
ported quiet. 

Corron Goops,—There has been an irreg- 
ular demand for cotton goods at first hands ; 
and while liberal sales of fine bleached cot- 
tons were made in some quarters, the de- 
mand for brown and colored cottons was 
chiefly of a hand-to-mouth character and 
light in the aggregate amount. The stock 
of Wamsutta 4-4 bleached shirtings has 
been closed out at the unprecedentedly low 
price of 104 cents; and stocks of other fine 
bleached cottons have been greatly re- 
duced. Of course the prices just made for 
fine bleached shirtings leaves little if any 
margin of profit to manufacturers, and the 
apparent necessity for such low quotations 
should suggest the desirability of curtail- 
ing production fora time. But there is an 
evident over-production of many other cot- 
ton fabrics beside bleached shirtings, and 
manufacturers cannot too soon recognize 
this fact and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. 

Prt Crorus have been in moderate de- 
mand, and prices are unchanged on the 
basis of 8c. less 1 per cent. for 64x64 
‘* spots,” 84c, net for 64x64 “futures to 
March” and 8 1-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prin Ts have, as a rule, been very quiet, 
shirtings alone having been in pretty good 
demand. Stocks of dark fancies are un- 
dergoing a steady reduction, but the sup- 
ply on hand is ample for the current re- 
quirements of the trade. Indigo blues are 
in moderate request, but all other calicoes 
are more or less quiet. Jobbers are doing 
a fair business in assorted lots, and an im- 
proved package trade is reported by some 
of the principal houses. 

Dress Goons.—There was alight reorder 
demand for staple worsted fabrics, all-wool 
suitings and sackings, cashmeres, etc,, re- 
sulting ina fair business, and agents con- 
tinued to receive orders for certain Spring 
fabrics in course of production. Stocks of 
Fall and Winter dress goods are excep- 
tionally small, and the most staple kinds are 
firmly held, 

Wooten Go ops.—A very moderate trade 
was done in the woolen market, and the 
condition of, business in this department is 


‘ 





suckings being relatively fair. Very littleis 


now doing in flannels and blankets. Spring 
hosiery and underwear are receiving con- 
siderable attention on orders, largely 
through the medium of salesmen on the 
road. In clothing woolens, a small pick- 
up piece trade is all that can be paperees 
in a general way. Sales from stocks, though 
irregular, tend to improve a little, however, 
of late, which is a favorable indication; but 
it would of course be risky for manufac- 
turers to make goods for stocks in anticipa- 
tion of a demand of this kind. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Holiday goods and a few specialties ab- 
sorb the business of the foreign goods de- 
partment, though general stocks are being 
slowly reduced, Fe as a general rule, the 
stocks that will be carried over are likely 
to be light. There are some important 
exceptions, however, as with a few staple 
articles for which there is no demand at 
any reasonable price. The retail trade is 
reported to be fair, and a moderate call for 
assortments for actual needs continues to 
be had as a consequence. Though the 
market is felt to be rather dull withal, it is 
not regarded as unusually so for the season. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and sinze January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: ~ 


For the week. 1883, 1882. 
Fptered TS ee $1,534,819 $1,768,162 
hrown on market,............:.++ 1,267,968 1,262,565 
Since Jan, lat, 
Entered at the port..............++ 112,300,400 123,468,971 


TRIOWR OD MAFHCE, ...0ccccccccccces 111,856,605 122,465,078 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 


make a special offering of 
Linen Sheetings, Pillow, 
and Bolster Case Linen, rep- 
resented by 100 pieces Fine 
Hand-wove Grass Bleached 
Saxony Sheetings, ninety- 
two inches wide, at 85c., 
$1.00, $1.25, being a reduc- 
tion of 50c. to $1.00 per 


yard from former prices. 
Also various grades of 
French, German, Irish, 


Scotch and Barnsley Sheet- 
ings at 65c. per yard and up- 
ward, 

Saxony Bolster Case Linen, 
35c. per yard. Pillow Case 
Linen, forty-five inches wide, 
at 40c. per yard and upward. 
Two Thousand pairs Splen- 
did quality California 
Blankets, slightly imperfect, 
at one-half manufacturers’ 
prices. Seldom has such an 
opportunity been presented 
to secure reliable goods at 
such low prices. 


Broadway and 1iith St. 





NOTICE: FASHIONS, ORDER QUICK. 


D, W. Moody's “STAR” FASHION JOURNAL 


for January. A mammoth C ‘mas number is just 


en 

roduced, al te an insirections 
Dress cutting, basting and making, an — in- 
structions on chil ‘s clothing and the fitting of 
aT! Ladies. Sold by all new ers, 30 cents a copy. 


D. W. MUODY’S FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
31 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 


IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 


Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


CONKLING & CHIVVIS 
809,811 and 813 Broadway. 


SPECIAL SALE, 


SILK AND MOHAIR SEAL PLUSHES 
CLOAKINGS, 


54 INCHES WIDE. ALSO 
A FU LINE OF 


BLACK and COLORED ASTRAKHANS. 


THESE: GOODS HAVE JUST ARRIVED BY 
STEAMER ALASKA, AND L BE 
SOLD AT POPULAR PRICES. 


CONKLING & CHIVYIS, 


809, 811 and 813 BROADWAY. 


R. H, MACY & 00,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 








ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2#TH, WILL INAUGU- 
RATE THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
Dolls, Toys, 
Fancy Goods. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe nearly 
the entire year, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in select- 
ing the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found 
in the manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 

Purchasing as we do direct 
from the manufacturers, we are 
enabled to offer specially low 
prices to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every de- 
scription for 25 years will be fully 
sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE 


R. H. MACY & Co. 





Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., W. Y. 


36th Annoal Greeting 


AND A 


Merry Christmas 


TOALL, AND A CORDIAL INVITATION I8 EX- 
TENDED TO INSPECT OUR 


Holiday Display 


TOYS. 


EVERYTHING IN TOYS AND THOUSANDS OF 
THEM. INDEED THIS DEPARTMENT CAN WELL 
BE CALLED A 


GROTTO 


Of Santa Claus. 


Tin Horses and Wagons, Trains, Stoves, Kitchens, 
Grocery, Butcher, Confectionery, and even Toy Storea, 
Stables and Warehouses, Doll Houses and Mansions, 
Boxes with Villages, Soldiers, Farmyards, Fire En- 
gines, Churches, Ships and Crafts, Guns, Swords, 
Tr Breastplates, and a legion of other Toys. 


“Toy Theaters, 


haviag a Stage, Proscenium Boxes, Drop Curtain, Side 
Scenes, Moving Figures, Stage Properties—a toy well 
calculated to afford infinite amusement to a company 
of little people. 

Conjurors’ Cabinets, including full instructions tor 
performing the tricks and one that will furnish enter. 
tainment for many long Winter evenings. 





Everything in Wagons, Houses, Bicycles, Tricycles, 
and Velocipedes, Hobby and Spring Horses, Shoo fly 
and Baby Rockers, Mechanical Toys in profusion. 


DOLLS 


THAT SING, TALK, CRY AND SLEEP, WAX DOLLS 
FRENOH DOLLS, PATENT DOLLS, JOINTED AND 
BISQUE DOLLS; CHINA, WORSTED AND RUBBER 
DOLLS, BABY DOLLS, BOY DOLLS. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


FROM THE LITTLE BLUE-EYED LASSIES WITH 
LINT-WHITE LOCKS, TO THE BLAOK-EYED 
GYPSY BEAUTY AND THE BROWN MULATTO 
WITH HER CRISP WIG PEEPING FROM BENEATH 
HER BRIGHT BANDANNA., 

DOLLS WITH REAL HAIR, WHICH CAN BE 
COMBED, AND FACES WASHED. 

HANDSOME SINGLE YOUNG LADY DOLLS 
FROM OVER THE OCEAN WITH COMPLETE 
TROUSSEAU, BUTTON BOOTS AND GLOVES IN. 
CLUDED. IN FACT THE DOLL THAT WAS OF 
DREAMLAND LAST YEAR IS NOW A REALITY, 
AND SUCH A VARIETY ONE CAN ONLY CONCEIVE 
OF BY VISITING OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


Watches, 


in Nickel, Sterling Silver and 
Gold. 


Nickel Watches .. 







seeeers+ fB4.26 tO 6.50 
GN ID is cn cdesccctinscassaiisessdciea’ 6.00 to 18.50 
Gold Watches.,.... eee eresceeeccesrececcece 15.75 to 37.60 


Also finer Grades; and each case the prices wil 
show a saving of from 1.00 to 6.00 over Jeweler’s 
prices. Solid Gold rings of all kinds and in every de- 
sign, stone and mounting. 


Chased gold rings, fine assortment........ 75c. to $3.00 
Stone, mounted in solid gold............... $1.25 to 15.00 
Genuine diamonds, mounted in solid Gold 

MR rcs vnintesdeecsccsseninevetecescsesered 813.00 to 90,00 


Toilet Articles. 


Leatherette Comb and Brush Cases, 75c., $1,13, $1.37; 
in plush at $2.25 and $2.75, 

Finer Grades in great variety, $3.50 to $35.00. 

Satin and plush cover bottles, 1,25, $1.37, $1.69 a 
Pair. 

Satin and plush perfumery cases and Nail Toilets — 
many novelties, 

All the Standard Perfumes. 


BOOKS. 


ALL THE STANDARD POETIC AND PROSE 
WRITERS IN VARIOUS BINDINGS. 

5,000 LARGE BOOKS, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 
CLOTH, 8lc, 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, PRETTY BOARD COV- 
ERS, 26, 39, 45c, 

JUVENILE BOOKS IN SETS OR SINGLE VOL- 
UME, 2 and 29¢, vol. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS BY THOUSANDS IN MANY 
PRETTY DESIGNS, 





SEND FOR OUR TOY CATALOGUE. FREE OF 
CHARGE. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
WELL ATTENDED TO. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO FAIRS AND 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand Street, - 
56, 58, 60, 62 to'70 Allen Street, 
59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street, 
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UNEILE S, 


bth Avenue and 20th a 


HOLIDAY PREOENTD. 


BRIC-A-BRAC, 
ARTISTIC POTTERY, 
Tiles, Javdinieres, ete,, 


CLOCK FRAMES IN OLD DELFT, 
ANTIQUE CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
FANCY VASES AND STATUETTES, 


WORK AND HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
Special Attractions 


Fine Toilet Sets, 
PLAIN, — AND EMBROIDERED. 


5,000 DOZEN 


PLUSH ALBUMS. 


81.89 AND $2.45. 
Fine Umbrellas 


AND 


Walking Canes 


MOUNTED WITH THE LATEST DESIGNS IN 


GOLD AND SILVER. 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERED 


TABLE MATS AND SCARFS. | * 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE JEWELRY, 
COMPRISING ALL THE BEST DESIGNS IN 
Bracelets, Bangles, Pins, 


Earrings, Rings, etc. 





FRENCH DOLLS), 


At Prices not Equaled in the City. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CLEARING SALE 


Fall and Winer Goods! 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


1.000 DOZEN 


Fel t Au. ats 
FANCY FEATHERS 


AT LESS THAN COST. 
Silk Handkerchiefs 
and Mufflers. 


MERING AND SILK UNDERWEAR 
AND HOSIERY 
At Special Prices for the Holidays, 


Dolmans and Wraps 


of the finest materials, suitable for Holi- 
day Presents. 


BLANKETS AND 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS AND CURTAINS. 
DRESS SS GOODS. 


H. ONEILL & 60., 


321 to 329 6th Avenue; 
101 to 111 West 20th Street. 








Holiday Pn Presents 





ANTIQUE “AND MODERN 
EMBROIDERIES. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


Having determined to give 
up their EMBROIDERY 
DEPARTMENT on DE- 
CEMBER 31st, will offer 
their entire stock of these 
goods at a very large dis- 
count from regular prices. 


Broadway, 18th# 19th Sts. 





SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 
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"LAGE SURTAIN,, 


Renae A Y SPROTALTY. 


“SHEPPARD ra 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St., N. Y. 


BANNIGAN « BOCILLOY, 


SUCCESSORS TO — 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 
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We invite an inspection of our stock anda pari- 


CARPETS 


REDUCTIONS IN ALL GRADES. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE COMING WEEK 
WHOLE LINES OF WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, 
MOQUETTES, AND BRUSSELS 


AT ABOUT ACTUAL CORT. 


IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT BEFORE TAKING IN. 
VENTORY 


INGRAINS FROM 40c, PER YARD. 


FURNITURE. 


HAVE COMPLETED THE MOST IMPORTANT 
BUSENESS CONNECTION WITH SEVERAL OF 
THE LARGEST AND BEST FURNITURE MANU.- 
FACTURERS IN THIS COUNTRY, WHEREBY A 
FULL LINE OF THE MOST RELIABLE AND STYL- 
ISH FURNITURE WILL BE OFFERED AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

AS THIS ARRANGEMENT I8 MADE ONLY WITH 
THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE, 
NONE BUT RELIABLE GOODS OF ANY GRADE 
WILL BE KEPT, EVERY ARTICLE OF WHICH 
WILL BE FULLY GUARANTEED, AND AT PRICES 
CONSIDERABLY LOWER THAN IT was POSSIBLE 
TO OFFER HERETOFORE, 


CABINETS, CHIFFONIERS, WRITING-DESKS | ~~ 


AND A FULL LINE OF FANCY ARTICLES SUIT 
ABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. WE INVITE 
ALL TO EXAMINE OUR NEW DEPARTMENT AND 
SATISFY THEMSELVES. ORDERS AND CORRE 
SPONDENCE INVITED FROM ‘EVERY SECTION 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


CROSSLEY, 


740 & 742 Broadway, N. Y. 
Near Astor Place. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE. 


777 BROADWAY. 





A LARGE LOT OF THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
BROCADED SILKS AT %c.; FORMER PRICE 
$1.25. 

THESE GOODS ARE VERY DESIRABLE FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. 

OTTOMAN AND RADZIMIR SILKS AT 
$1.25, $1.40, $1.50, $1.75 AND $2; GOOD VALUE AT 
60 PER CENT. MORE. 

A FINE STOCK OF CLOTHS, MOHAIR, 
PLUSHES AND ASTRAKHANS FOR CLOAKS 
AND DOLMANS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

A GREAT BARGAIN IN A HEAVY CAMEI/S 
HAIR CLOTH, 4 INCHES WIDE, 81.75; FORMER 
PRIOE, $3.50. 


JACKSON'S, 


™ BROADWAY, BETWEEN 9TH - 0TH ‘STS. 


VINGTON BRO! HERS’, BROOKLYN, N. 
() second floor is devoted to the displa ‘of ini 





china ¢ ev grade, in single pieces 
course sets, from the J. white granite to = 
dinner service of courses valued at 
$2,000. A great saueaal of odd dozens of plates 
and cups and saucers, 





VINGTON BROTHERS’ GLASS DEPART- 
ment is most sel reached by taking the 
elevator to the third floor and then descend- 

ing a few 8 filled 
with sparkling 
never 80 f: 


[) "by ese BROTHERS’ WERE CONVINCED 





by a single week’s experience in their new 
store that their art room was much teo 
small, So they have devoted their entire third 
floor to the rg of marble and bronze statu- 
ts, Worcester and other 


artiste tases bind 


VINGTON BROTHERS’ DINNER-SET a 
partment is easily reached by ascending 
Short flight of step from the main floor, a 
has been given this promtinent position in 
store from the great interest now manifested 
all in the matter of beautiful table furnishings. 


[) sentir BROTHERS’ SILVER DEPART- 


¢ metal work. 








ment is on the nd floor, at the rear of 
the building, and is filled with the fullest se- 
lection of the makers: Meriden, Rogers, 
Wilcox and athewn at forty cent, below 
makers’ prices. full tine of cutlery is also 





son of prices with those of other houses, 


OUR FASHION GUIDE 


for Fall and Winter sent free to any address on re 
ceipt of application. 


Hannigan & Bouillon, 


No. 245 Grand Street, 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 





[J terete BROTHERS’ FIRST FLOOR 18 


cups and saucers, 
—~ all the novelties constantly arriving from 
Europe. 





G00D NEWS 





I 
THE ULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
Cond TED BY £. L. AND W. J. YOOMARS. 








MonrELy ia 
c ideas in i Coun’ 


con a aed ite cae 


oot 


manner, 
ing" thin ite cope t are entitled to to the in t 
consideration x th nking o people. at wet ity- 


volumes now 
advan scientific _—— oo oe vany opun 
try, an new vol to wees 
ae Not yee ont va alee. 
4 bE private an 44 ax Feu ea ‘in aeatin 
and 
everywhere i ,- 2-5 J wba ofthe t iq 


fles ite dean opinions an iets, rel Sa a tod an 
‘Sdvancement. 

therefo rats bbe inform pone 7 -- ing qo 

idly extending and ol rons are 

will fin da that they can ry in ed only 

ss gusper or THE PorpuULaR Scrence MONTHLY, 


eer the November number, 
ONE OO. Publishers, 1, 8, & 


Volume 


cement ma 
THE BEST 


AMERIGAN PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO HYGIENE. 
(New York Herald.) 

“THe SANITARIAN sustains its reputation for war- 
fare in the cause of preventive medicine, Intelligent 
and conscientious physicians are using more and more 
nature's hes}th-giving remedies, Pure air, water and 
sunlight are potent agencies in the armamenta meda- 
corum, To parody Carleton, physicians, those deserv- 
ing of the name, 

“Open the blinds when the tents the 





The: a eis op windows wh 4 is epee 
Feet patients the pure 


“ Buch journals as the SanrTaRIAn are most valuable 
to non-professional readers, in showing how, in a 
thousand ways, disease may be prevented, and when 
it does come, the intelligent physician will be all the 
better appreciated by those who are conversant with 
the facts such a publication disseminates.”—The Liv 
ing Church, 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
$4.00 a Year, 35 Cents a Copy. 
118 FULTON STREET, 

NEW YORK. 





THE 


Bradstreet Press 
and Bookbindery. 


Every Description of 
LEATHER BINDINGS. 
878, 281, 288 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Las Mor aa en 
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Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


987 FuLTOon 82., BRooxuyn, N.Y. 
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Busurauce, 


THE GROCERY PLAN OF CO0-0P- 
ERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 


Dunine the past week a very unusual 
story has broken the usual monotony of the 
minor news of the day. Several retail 
grocerymen, doing what they thought a 
flourishing business, had been for several 
months the unhappy possessors of a mys- 
tery—to wit: On footing up what their col- 
lections had yielded and deducting their 
payments, a surplus remained; and the 
mystery was that this surplus could not be 
found. One of them at last boldly taxed one 
of his lads with stealing; and he, being cor- 
nered, told the following story: In October, 
one Kroosz, a milkman, invited him to at- 
tend a secret meeting of grocery clerks at a 
neighboring grocery, the time selected being 
Sunday afternoon. The meeting was held 
by the A. B. C. Union, ‘‘and its object was 
to assist grocery clerks to get on in the 
world.” The narrative then proceeds 
thus; 

‘It was limited at present to twenty-five mem- 
bers, but the number would be increased when 
it became practicable. Each member, upon being 
sworn into the Union, was obliged to steal $125 
each month from his employer and deposit it 
with him (Kroosz), who would keep #25 for 
himself, and place the rest to the credit of the 
Union. At the end of the year each clerk who 
desired to go into business for himself would re- 
ceive $100 from each member of the Union, 
#2,500 in all, to start an establishment of his 
own. If any of the members were sick, after 
keeping up their dues to the Union for one year, 
he was to be paid #2 per day by each other mem- 
ber of the Union, a total of $48 per day, until his 
recovery. Members were allowed to let their 
dues run for three months ; but in consideration 
of this privilege would be obliged at the end of 
the three months to pay in #400, an increase of 
#25 on the ordinary three months’ dues, by in- 
stallment.” 

The grocer who made the discovery said 
he at one timethought his wife had taken 
the money, and was going to surprise him 
with a part of it at Christmas; he was so 
troubled that he took to drinking water, 
while his boy’ clerks were drinking beer 
and having a jolly life. A neighbor had la- 
mented to his clerks over his misfortunes, 
and one had proposed to buy him out at the 
end of the year, and then give him a clerk- 
ship. Another grocer said that-the Union 
would have bankrupted the whole retail trade 
hadit not been discovered, and then employ- 
ers and-clerks could have exckanged places 
and troubles. 

How far this story is due to an ingepious- 
ly imaginative reporter, who has been not- 
ing the ‘‘fast” proclivities of American 
youth, we cannot say. Taking it as true, 
Mr. Kroosz clearly owes the state a service. 
And'yet we.cunnot forbear remarking that 
only afew changes—which would not have 
altered the essence of the thing—would have 
made his society a regular co-operative life 
insurance organization. The features of close 
resemblance are many. Four-fifths of the 
stealings were to go into the common fund, 
and at the end of the year each member 
could withdraw $2,500 for the purpose of 
buying out his stolen-out employer, or set- 
ting up a corner of his own. The twenty- 
tive members would, of course, all wish to do 
this, and thus twenty-five times $2,500, or 
#62,500, would berequired. But twenty-five 
clerks, each stealing $100 a month, would 
only ‘‘accumulate” $80,000 in a year. 
Here we perceive what seems an arithmet- 
ical impossibility—the proposition that $30, - 

000 can be so divided as to give twenty-five 
persons $2,500 each. The problem is too 
severe for Tur INDEPENDENT, and we don’t 
believe that even a milkman, well versed in 
the art of making milk elastic, is equal.to 
it. It is obvious that if only. few clerks 
wanted to go into business the 
might be met; but as the sole objé 
of the A. B. 0. Union was to assist 
grocery clerks to get 
world, and as the only way of getting on 
visible to the clerk was to set up»in b 
ness, it is also obvious that the whole 
bership of twenty-five would want to 
on in this way, an ce that each would 
require to contribute $100 a month to a fund 
and take out $208.33 per month—a feat 
which we firmly believe isimpossible. Yet 
the co-operative society (perhaps excepting 
the few which have come to confession and 
have begun to charge an advancing rate) 


on in the 





proniises to pay more ee ers off 
more than it says it kein; to Mla 

quart cup with a pint is if perpetually re- 

newed undertaking, It is te that the | 
entire membership will not die in the first 

year; but also true that they will do so 

ultimately. So the demand is certain to- 
come, unless they drop out by the way. 

For one example, the Mutual Life and Ma- 

turity Association of Washington, D. C., 

(see INperenpDENt, Aug. 16th last) distinctly 

promises to pay $1,000 with $850 and 

actually avers that ‘‘to a man well versed 

in insurance statistics this does not seem 

strange”; but it proceeds to explain, for 

the rest of the public, how this is to be 

done. Other examples could be given. 

Mr. Kroosz was to keep for himself $25 
per mdénth, which was to be ‘‘collected” 
with each #100. This wasan expense rate 
of 25 per cent., and was moderate for such 
aplav. Evidently, Kroosz, with his $625 
a month, was already set up in business and 
had the start of the membership in getting 
on in the world. In this feature, also, the 
close likeness to co-operative insurance is 
seen. Moreover, as each clerk could re- 
ceive no more thah the sum of his own 
stealings, it is plain that Kroosz was neces- 
sary only to himself, and that each member 
of the Union could have done better to 
leave the Kroosz $25 in the drawer and 
avoid the risks of discovery consequent 
upon having so many sharers in the secret. 
So with co-operative insurance. Each 
member is really his own insurer, and 
would do hetter to avoid the society and 
stand alone. He could discover this if he 
should caleulate a little; but the A. B. C. 
people do not use figures for themselves. 

A further likeness is in the A. B. C. part. 
This alphabetical feature is characteristic 
of tlhe co-operative scheme, which simn- 
lates an alteration of the conditions of so- 
cial life by assuming a mystic and high- 
sounding title, The A. B.C, Society could 
not alter the plan; neither can the co-oper- 
ative rub off the spots of its fatal defects by 
the like expedients. 

In one respect the Kroosw plan differed 
from the co-operative one. Kroosz limited 
it toa year. He had acuteness enough to 
see that twelve months would be as long 
as the clerks could be induced io wait for 
realization of the getting on process, and it 
is to be supposed he also knew that the 
arithmetic of the scheme would fail when 
the day for division and getting on arrived. 
No matter; he would have his $7,500, pro- 
vided the ‘‘class” of twenty+tive;was full 
and kept full, and there was 20 break in 
the assessments. Then he could move his 
plan—still in the co-operative mode—to a 
new locality. 

This real or alleged Union was for a 
penitentiary work and was demoralizing. 
Assuredly; yet was it anywhere worse than 
the writing of “insurance” policies-on the 
bedridden aged and paupers, or worse than 
the fulsehood, theft and murder which nat- 
urally grow out of a scheme that robs the 
future to make gains to-day, and fattens 
knaves upon ignorance and credulity? For 
consistency’s sake, this Kroosz should go 
free and at once enter —o0 the permitted 
congenial work of speculative and delusive 


life insurance. 
SS a 


1851. THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASB. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


£. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, 
M.4.B.E 


ERLY, 24 Vi i 
sae of aseeeter ee ane 


| WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
OF NEW YORK. 


w. A. BREWER, Ire -*. 
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‘The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 
Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 


Life 





Amount or Lepoer Assets, January Ist, 1882...............c0seseseeceneseeoes +++» $41,511,949 08 
INCOME. 
Premiums, .+..... A 6h <td GAL SiG Eo ed tea h 408 Se $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
al Estate,........+4. Rerosth h  GEi + CO~s -cgceqreep prey 2,956,802 38—%11,879,171 41 


Tho ..°* rentals of the ye ha buildings, geving no credit for the part occupied 
by the Neely in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third ¢° one «utire space in the senine)> yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of mai :tcuance, a net income larger than can be realized on 2 Government bond, $53,391,120 44 


a 

ms eieeeeinan - Pac ermemnannel 41: 
aims nde EG aWURGNtS on bn evict Nie 0 oo SE Feu VE cee eC edceccececs 996,950 23 
Divide’ CREE CHIEN, GG MUNUNEED ooccccs tdecccccvcvcesesevccescvcseqeses erie 83 
ee Clan vin cen, Ried dedadawerkivbsnrcesareseseseeeere tons 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders = -« «+ « « «  €5,977.541 56 
hows Eh meh, COL ee eee ener boi tk Coen ee DY, 7,000 00 
COMMUN OUUNUMENEE F.0NP2 ots cece vote Secccccccccccenee + ccccccceseoes 891,423 49 
NNT Mic cc scctevereccecstccccesssndccesencpwbenaty mevds thondadbdndas 883,547 82 
eee, GON, GENE C BUND che icc escnccses. concoecsccdeu lesb Seeusbeecscitecns 102,026 03 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS, 6. oo. cece ee ee seceecceees yo Se ece eee cecccescscsececevecce $7,861,538 90 
Ner Casn Assets, December Sist, 1882....... 0... ....005. 00 +s keene nee eeece 845,529,581 64 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Poeyners | ae oF ewe VUE aE conccccccabochsens dtccohAdeedes 11,286,129 27 
New York Re Estate, inciuding the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- atte 


«p, LIOBUTC. 000. scrrccresccercresccceccsccsccccccescccseescsesesecnscacees ogee s 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 

Ge NN Be nth ca att cdegeacccnscecctvesvcesesdeehecs 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618)..................... 10,417,000 00 


ud Society’s Buildings in other cities............. soccceccccesceseccessecvers 8,520,484 60 
Cash pote in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 
WOR) occ cdvvecccicdsccterveccedsccevecesecccccccccccccccccenccesecccceseces 2,8: 
Due fre 0 ay. ste on account of premiums..............ccececcceccvecsceecscccceces . 26468 re 
Market valuc of Stocks and Bonds over cost... ............0-ncececcseesevecsceces ey 08 
Enferegts and Romie, Gun'and Veerraed... ......6.cccccscccccccccochcctioe gosh cans asache 383,766 


Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 
Deferred premiums,...,, none < 4s wer rate wareeess PRASGte Vin edeVEb este cknrseeenkers 4 


Total Assets, Dec. Sigs, 1882 =» . ~ - - $48,025,750 86 
Torau LisBILITIES, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 
ey Ee OEE ° 1... =. scl cctecsscieehaveecnesuneasnad eneaeeee 87,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus + + «+ « « « 910,658 67447 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class io 6 Tih aaa a7 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882 - . - «= 2,262,279 00. 
Totel Oubanading Acburates, > =. a 1" Ghee anebae on 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 











For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusives-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amonnt paid policyholders sivce the organization of the Societ 
$67,889,572 56.” os 


The amount of Surplas over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is ee thea’ in rn 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 

and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some technical co ENCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, woual with other companies. 


Th. Sce‘ety haym ntested claims on its books, ‘ 
Krovi mne contributed. by. policies in the General class, reversionary divi 
will be declu: d available on settlement of next 5 are mium to ordinary participatin pleco 
From the undivided.surplus contributed pr potvictia Tontine class the amounts applicable to 
licies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their ive anni emiums 
eome due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cent. interest, the leg: —— oa the State of New York. 
; W. 


. W. P > 
We the undersigned; have, i fully ined th Nyt Eon 
e e n person, care exam the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 
BENNIN' 


correct. 
GTON F, RANDOLPH, 


JAMES M, HENRY 8. 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 


YV.B 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1 to examine 
quopumnts at the close of the year. om S9RO t 25th, 1882, to the assets and 


The Society hegre a pl 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Hewny B. Hype, Jouyw A. STEwaRt, Grornee DaF.. L. Day, 


Groner D. Morcan, VU. 8, Grant, ALANSON TRASK, SrepHen H. Pures, 
Gronce T. ADEE, Joun D. Jones, JOHN SLOANE, Samogt W. Torrey, 
Herxry A Hurusvt, Rost. Lenox Kennepy, | Aspen Green, Cuartes G. LANDON, 
Wins. WH. Fous, Cuauncey M. Dzrrw, Parker Hanpy, Lovis FrrzGzRa.p, 


Wittuam A. Wirtnockn, Bessa Wriiamson, 
Hewry ‘Day Henry M. ALEXANDER, 
Henry G ‘saRQvanp, Wr1L1AM WALKER, 








James W. AteianpeR, Grorce W. CaRLeTon, | OxrveR Ames, Denver. 
Heyry 8. TERBELL, Gzorcz G. Ket1oaa, | Eustace C. Firz, Samvuet G. GoopricH, 
Tuomas 8. Youre, Epwanp W; Lampert, Boston. London. 
|. Roneat Buss, B. F. Ranpoirs, Tuomas A. Brppxz, A. Van BERGEN, 
Jose F, nm NavaRno, Paris. 








» Hewey M. Aspuapene, Counsel. 
Hexsy Dar, Attorney. 
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‘CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


{Broo rook yp cor 7 ourt Vand Montagu Sts. 

} e 
ogo No. 106 Broadway, 

Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 291,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 
a co ctedetinecteccqnacesent 1 
Total Assets, July Ist, pare’ -84,550,980 60 


Gone conducts business 
restricti ne of the New York Srey Fund 


This minder, he 
two ‘Safety Fands together equal $1, le 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAM EL D. BABOOCE, HIRA) ABNEY 
S A. SAWYER 


E BLISS AMY 

. P, CHI ENDEN, Fj 

A EO BOWEN WittTs GTO CLARE 
rn RELIUS B. HULL, HENK ay F SP. NG, 
WILLIAM M.V R 





























10 ARD A. p RDY, 
DORE I, HUSTED, JOHN REED 
HL CASWELL, JOHN H. 
b. Hi BNOLD CHARLES HG H. i TH, 
BORAGE Pe. y CbARE WARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. ED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
X. E. ORR BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. aay 
£. W. CORLIES. JACOB WEND 
; W. LANE INO. F. SLAT 
AMES FRAS LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B.C, TOWN GHAR. Sec. 4 


AS H. ‘oferta: Be Sec. Brooklyn Dept 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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Conn, 






b ASSETS, 

“2 00, 996.619.48 
RPLUS, 

$504,337.06. 

JA8. 8. PARSONS 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 








OF BOSTON. 
QOD isidit nicsebancicecdd $16,432,181 85 
Mdabilities,..............ceeseeseee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2.567.202 83 


BENJ, F, STEVENS, President, 
308, M. GIBBENS, Beovetary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, JanvuaBy 267TH, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affaire on the Siet December, 1882. 


Premiums on Mastne Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to Sist December, 1882... 


ums on Policies not marked off ist 
an 1882. 


Focmtates mee ce from, A] en 
1882, to 8ist Decem 


Losses 


jd during the same 
maton cy de © Bane 92,018,167 35 


The se has the fol following Assets, 
and State of pS RO Tost 


1 tock, City by Blocks and ot bg We} ov 
Heart eaacared gad claims = 4 Company, en.ne : 
Premi Was and Bills Receivable... 726,57 
Get We Weelecrecssecect ccc aeons i 

iccncnencscisssancsateteonnce ~@18,171,675 02 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society of New York, 


' Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
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‘SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,00 


‘SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pre President and Avtuary. 
i WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLIC 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, 


Policyholders exclusively. 


CY HOLDERS, the Com rel 
’ eis divided “ameey y 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have a een pon noid vie the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from 


holders over $100,« 


000,060, and sep returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


id Policyholders, added to the amount new held in 


trast for them, exceeds ihe 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 


fourths per cent. on its avera 
due and unpaid Jan ist, 1 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Oqgote, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. waa 
Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger re than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same 


The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some 


ears, some ages, 
was less than $1, rth tate policies {coved on the 4 wad = and Endowment Tables returned 


premiums eee vous wi 


interest at about savings bank rates. 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
CREE pimole, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 


IRTY-THREE years of 5 
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Apply direst tot to this porary potenerome 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


H. Y. Wempxe, Sec'y, J. L. Harsry, let Vice-Preet. 
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UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


~ 361 2623. 2963, and 964 Broadway, 
-erner Warren (treet. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Sixtieth sabiaaeial Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1883. 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for pos i of ihe eapnegess of Fire insurance: 


$291,868 85 
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Old d “I think you might try, Nellie. Won’t | hands, he clearly understood Susan was to | terred from discharging what he consid. 
un Young. you?” ; be educated by ladies who modestly claimed | ered a duty, and secordingly wrote and dis. 
en “Jt would not.be of any use. When | that the blood of kings ran in their veins. patched the following letter: 
MY FRIEND. people love they have not to try.” ‘‘ Though itis unbappily clear,” said Miss 





BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


Sue walks o’er sorrow’s troubled sea 
As fearlessly as firmest land ; 
Her faith supported by His hand 
Who stilled the storm-swept Galilee. 


Her smile is like the sun’s first rays, 
Which part the storm-cloud’s angry train, 
While all the green leaves gemmed with rain 
Flash back to Heaven their rapturous praise. 


Like twilight silence thrilled with song, 
Low brooding o’er the happy stream, 
Her sweet voive wraps us in a dream 

Of sounds that not to earth belong. 


Her gentle touch, her presenee calm, 
So soothe the starting nerves of pain 
That quiet sleep returns again 

With dreams of June-robed isles of balm ; 


And with a charm of peace and rest, 
Like white clouds floating through the light, 
Like rain-drops on the roof at night, 

Her light step brings a welcome guest. 


The spirit in her earnest eyes, 
White-robed and crowned with endless youth, 
Seeks, hand in hand with love and truth, 
Their pearly-gated Paradise. 
Intensely human is that love, 
Yet, spotless made through heavenly grace, 
Needs but the change of growth and place 
To gain the glory felt above. 


Profound response such love must win ; 
God's best gift is a friend like this ; 
And yet I tremble in my bliss 

Lest its intensity be sin ! 

To thee, O God, my vision lift, 
And make me, through the wondrous grace 
Transfiguring her life and face, 

More worthy of thy priceless gift! 
OenTee Hanpor, N. H, 


_>  -- 


HE LOVED AND HE RODE AWAY. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 
AuTHOR OF “ THE SZN1OR PARTNER,” ETC. 
CHAPTER II. 

Miss Etren Lavrence, aged seventeen, 
had been privileged to have a greater expe- 
rience of lovers than falls sometimes to the 
lot of ladies considerably older than herself. 
It is said, perhaps untruly, some arrive at 
threescore years and ten without ever hav- 
ing received an offer! 

However that may be, one thingis cer- 
tain. Nellie had been asked in marriage 
twice before that little episode beside the 
sad sea waves. One of her suitors was a 
man over forty; while the other, at the 
period he contemplated marriage, had only 
seen twenty-one summers. Secretly, Mrs 
Luurence would not have felt sorry if Nellie 
could Have liked her elderly lover. 

There were times when she felt very 
much dispirited about her daughter's 
future. For herself, she saw no resource, 
should anything happen to her husband, 
save taking a house in the town and trying 
to eke out her income by letting lodgings; 
but she dreaded such a fate for herbirdling. 
It was chiefly for this reason she encouraged 
the rector. He had a small living up 
amongst the hills—a pretty house—a private 
income; was a gentleman, and possessed of 
a nature she believed calculated to make 
her darling happy; but Nellie said ‘‘ No” 
so decidedly it seemed of little use urging 
the point further, while Mr. Laurence asked 
his wife in amazement what she was 
thinking of? 

** Why, the man is nearly thirty years her 
senior,” he remonstrated. 

The same fault could certainly not have 
been found with Nellie’s other suitor; but 
the astonishment and incredulity with 
which she received his proposal were even 
greater than that felt by Mr. Laurence when 
told that a gentleman but little younger 
than himself had asked for his daughter's 
hand. 

It was in the old-fashioned garden at 
Hillmont that Nellie was astonished by her 
second offer. 

** Marry you, Nat!” she said. 
joking.” 

** No, indeed; indeed, Iam not,” he an- 
swered. . ‘‘ There is nothing in the world I 
would not do to get you for my wife. I 
never remember the time when I did not 
love you.” 

‘And I love you; but not well enough to 
marry you.” 


** You are 


‘How do you know anything about 
that?” 

‘*Well, not from experience exactly, of 
course; but still I am sure love won’t.come 
by trying.” 

‘* But, Nellie, dear’—— 

‘** Now, Nat, I shall be very angry with 
you. I would not for any consideration be 
obliged to quarrel with you; and yet I 
must quarrel if you go un making yourself 
ridiculous. Besides, I never mean to 
marry, anybody. I am going to stay at 
home all the days of my life, and comfort 
my mammy. I should like to know what 
you think they would do here when papa 
is sick, and both he and mamma are sorry, 
without their little girl. No, don’t, please, 
Nat ’—as he opened his lips to speak again 
—‘*we shall always, I hope, be the best of 
friends, but we cannot be anything more.” 

‘*T am not grand enough for you, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘*Nat!” Oh! what a world of rebuke 
she maraged to put into that one word. 
And then she held out her hand for him to 
take, and so gave him to understand even 
that crowning piece of iniquity was par- 
doned. 

Mr. Nat had, however, some reason for 
the idea, since Castle Gifford would have 
thought it the hight of presumption in him 
to aspire to Nellie Laurenee. Even the 
townspeople looked down on his position in 
the social scale. He was young and 
straight, and not bad-looking; yet it would 
have greatly scandalized any one of the 
ladies who looked so kindly on officers, fre- 
quently of very doubtful lineage, if he had 
asked her to take him for better, for worse. 
His parentage was, indeed, of a singularly 
mixed order; his one grandfather being an 
English baronet, and his other a retired 
captain, who lived in a little cottage situated 
about a mile further from Gifford than Sea 
Hall, The Captain haying been in the mer- 
chant service; it is perhaps unnetessary to 
say Gifford, which drew a line of demarca- 
tion at anything below the Navy, refused 
to recognize his existence. But this sort of 
ostracism did not much trouble the old 
salt, who smoked his pipe as contentedly, 
and with his telescope raked the yeasels in 
the bay a8 composedly as though his table 
were groaning under notes of invitation 
and all Gifford were hungering and thirst- 
ing to do him honor. 

Within two years of the Captain’s mar- 
*riage his young wife died, and, after various 
attempts, more or less unsuccessful, to get 
the child she left behind ‘‘seen to properly,” 
he abandoned his profession and settled 
down for good in the little cottage, on the 
lawn in front of which he planted a flag- 
staff and mounted a cannon. 


He had some trouble in getting his 
daughter educated to his mind; but at last 
he induced two ladies in a neighboring 
town at Gifford, of whom he had heard a 
good report, to receive her into their select 
establishment. 

‘**What I want is this,” he explained, 


his right hand slowly beating the palm of 
his left, ‘‘to send my girl where she’ll learn 
the ways and habits of a lady. I'll havea 
bit of money to leave her, and I shouldn't 
like her magners to shame her fortune.”. 
‘After some show of hesitation, the Misses 
O'Neill consented to think the matter over, 
intimating, however, that before finally ce- 
cidivg to take Susan Beattie it would be 
necessary for them to see the emliryo 
heiress. 
The Captain offered to. bring her over. 


brilliant idea, ‘‘as you sometimes pass close 
to Sea View Cottage on your way to and 
from Clifford, you would not mind breaking 
your journey. I have some curiosities it 
might please you to look at, and 1 am sure 
I should esteem your visit. the highest 
honor.’ 

Who knows? Perhaps Miss Typhenia 
O’Ne who was still considered very at- 
tractive, had an idea something would come 
of this. 

The invitation, at all events, was gra- 
ciously accepted, and, when the Misses 
O'Neill, after a pleasant visit, were safely 





packed into their phaeton by the Captain’s 


~ 


laying down the law, with the first finger of 


‘* Or, perhaps, ladies,” he said, struck by 4. 


Typhenia toher sister'as they drove slowly 
homeward, “that the Captain has not been 
accustomed to courts, he seems to me to 
be a yery good, honorable sort of man; and 
the child is charming. She will -repay all 
the money he is prepared to expend upon 
her.” 

Thus it happened that at sixteen Susan 
Beattie was returned to the paternal resi- 
dence as true and perfect a little gentle- 
woman as her father could have desired to 
see. 

“It might have been well,” hinted Miss 
O'Neill, ‘if Captain Beattie had found 
some lady of mature age to superintend his 
household”; but as the Captain, though 
grateful, did not take this hint, Susan was 
installed as mistress of the establishment; 
and a very pretty and winsome mistress she 
made. 

One memorable day the Captain, loung- 
ing along the beach, came across a young 
man who was sketching. The pair gotinto 
conversation. The stranger did not seem 
very strong or to know exactly what he 
wanted. He said he had not been well; 
that he had been “loafing” around the 
coast; that Gifford had attracted him; 
that he would like to take some views in 
the neighborhood. 

“*T have nearly finished this little thing,” 
he said, showing the Captain a bold, dasb- 
ing drawing of the scene spread out before 
them. The Uaptain was delighted, and in- 
vited him up on to the lawn at Sea View, 
which commanded a still wider prospect. 
Little by little the intimacy grew, till at 
length the young man, asking if Captain 
Beattie could tell him of any good, cheap 
lodgings to be had away from the ‘‘ row 
of that confounded bugle and the drum- 
beating, which seemed never ending in 
Gifford,” the matter ended by an invitation 
given and accepted ‘‘to put up with” such 
accommodation as the guest chamber at 
Sea View Cottage afforded, and “if you 
don’t like to bein my debt,” finished the 
Captaia, ‘‘ you can give me a picture; and 
that will more than repay me.” 

He guessed, and guessed rightly, that the 
stranger was in some sort of pecuniary em- 
barrassment; and ere long he knew the 
whole story. The youngest son of Sir 
Hugh Howys-Howys, he had quarelled with 
his father on the two usual vexed subjects 
that disturb the peace of families—the choice: 
of a profession ‘and the seleétion’ of & wife.’ 
Sir Henry wished to decide about both for 
his son. His son refused to go into the 
army or to marry his cousin Alicia. 

‘If you only saw her,” he said to Cap- 
tain Beattie, in what that gentleman called 
his feeble English drawl. ‘‘Good gracious! 
if you only saw Alicia!” 

Possibly because he had not done so the 
Captain advised submission; but on this 
point the young man was firm. ‘I could 
not possibly marry Alicia,” he declared. 
** And as to my father, he does not like me. 
He never did. I was my poor mother’s 
favorite; and he and she never could agree.” 

‘* He has no backbone,” decided the Cap- 
tain; ‘‘ but IJ think:there’sno harm in the 
lad.” ia ad ‘ 

He felt inclined, however, to rescind this’ 
opinion when one morning he found 


an old blunderbuss, and was about starting 
in porsuit when the pair walked coolly in, 
declaring they had ‘only been out to get 
married.” 
‘*T knew it was of no use asking the gov- 
ernor’s consent,” observed Mr. Howys- 
Howys, ‘‘and that you. would. never give 
yours unless he did. SoJI.told Susan the 
best thing we could do was to settle the 
matter ourselves, without troubling any- 
body.” 
‘*T doubt you have done a bad morning’s 
work,” was all the Captain answered. 
‘That time alone can prove,” replied the 
bridegroom; ‘‘and meanwhile I should like 
to have some breakfast.” 
Captain Beattie wanted Mr. Howys to 
write to his father; but he refused to do so. 
‘Then I shall!” declared the Captain. 
‘You will only bring a hornet’s nest 
about your ears,” 


his dau hter and guest ‘missing, In @iter-/ 
BY nny mind, he had just takesdde 


© To Sim Huan Howys-Howys, Bagr., 
’ © Howys Park, 

“Nr. Worcester, 
* Sir:—I greatly regret to have to inform you 
that your youngest son, Mr. Henry Howys-Howys, 
yesterday married my only daughter, Susan 
Beattie. Your obedient servant, 
‘* NATHANIEL BRarriE.” 


To this epistle there came in due time a 
reply, written on very thick paper, and 
sealed with an imposing crest: 

“Sir Hugh Howys-Howys presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Beattie, and begs to acknowledge 
Mr. Beattie’s letter of the 10th inst. Sir Hugh 
Howys-Howys incloses the address of his solicit- 
or, in case any further communication should 
become necessary.” 

Twice after that the Captain wrote to the 
address inclosed. Once when a son was 
born and once when Henry Howys was 
brought back to the cottage dead. He had 
been out in a small sailing-vessel, which, 
being caught in a sudden squall, capsized 
in amoment. A cutter, lying at anchor 
close by, without an instant’s delay manned 
a boat and dispatched it to the scene of the 
disaster. The sailor and boy, who, with 
Mr. Howys, had been the only persons 
aboard, managed to keep afloat till succor 
came. He went down like a stone. He 
rose, and again sank. When he came up 
again he was dragged out of the water; but 
all efforts to resuscitate him failed. The 
squall was over, and the sun shone out once 
more; but Susan Howys was a widow and 
her boy fatherless. 


Some lads, who were fishing at the time, 
rowed hard ashore with news of what had 
happened; and Mr. Laurence, then a bache- 
lor, was just stepping into his boat, and about 
to push off from shore, when he saw a wo- 
man, crying like one distracted, running 
along the sands toward a little stage-land- 
ing, for which a cutter’s boat was making 
rapidly. Without more to do he shipped 
his oars, made fast his skiff, and ran down 
to see what was the matter. 


When he heard what had happened he 
accompanied the man who bore the body 
to the cottage and stayed there with Susan 
till her father could be fetched from Gifford. 
It was thus he came to know Mrs. Howys, 
and when he married he got his wife to call 
on the sorrowful woman, who would never 
probably have found eourage to take up 
life’s burden again if her father had not 
chidden her grief, and said: 

‘*Do not darken God’s sunshine, Susan; 
for the boy.” 

This was the boy, grown to manhood, 
who asked Nellie. Laurence to. marry him, 
Shé did not say anything about this offer to 
her mother. She was far too fond of Na- 
thaniel Howys to risk his being forbidden 
the house; and she had a notion—nay, she 
knew—that, while grand relations resided in 
England, honest Captain Beattie, who 
smoked a clay pipe and was tabooed by 
Gifford, lived at Sea View Cottage. 

The Captain had done the best that lay 
in his power for his grandson. He en- 
gaged a person in the neighborhood to 
come for afew hours each day to ground 
the lad in such things as were necessary 
for him to learn; and when Nathaniel out- 
stripped his teacher, and grew old enough 
to,leave home, sent him to a good school in 

méashire. From thenee he proceeded to 

ty College, Dublin, which seat of 
learning he had jist left when he proposed 
for Nellie. 

How far her refusal influenced his de- 
cision it is difficult’to'say. One thing slone 
is certain. All of a sudden he renounced his 
former intention of reading for a barnster, 
-and declared he had quite made up bis 
mind to go to London and become a Civil 
Engineer. 

So he went to London; and his mother 
went.with him; ‘and the very season the 
Pooltons took Sea Hall Captain 
found himself for the first time alone at the 
cottage. 

When Christmas came round, as he was 
not well enough fo go to London to see his 
daughter, she and Nathaniel returned 10 
keep holiday with him; and it was thet 
Mrs. Howys saw with dismay the change* 
few short months had wrought in Nellie 
The girl looked like a ghost. 








The Captain was not, however, to be de- 
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Summer,” Mrs. Laurence tearfully ex- 
plained, ‘‘ and she has never got over it.” 

As for Nathaniel, he watched his old love 
very curiously; but he said nothing; no, 
not when his mother lamented over the 
girl’s changed appearance, and the Captain 
remarked: ‘‘If aught happened to her it 
would break Mr. Laurence’s heart.” 

There was something about Nellie he 
could not understand—a tone in her voice, 
a look in her eyes, a subtle, inexplicable 
change in her manner; even the very 
‘*Good-bye, Nat,” was different; sweeter, 
sadder, softer. 

Everybody seemed to think she was going 
into a decline: but he knew better. 

‘‘She has been through the fire, too,” he 
thought. ‘‘I wonder who it is.” 

In the Spring of the following year he, 
then working very hard indeed, surprised 
his mother one day by saying: 


‘*Don’t you think if you asked Nellie 
Laurence to come to you ona visit the change 
might do her good. At any rate, she could 
have the best advice in the world here.” 

Intimate as she had been at Hillmont for 
nearly twenty years, Mrs. Howys scarcely 
liked to send the invitation suggested. She 
feared it might be considered a liberty; but 
her son, who had happily rid himeelf of 
many of the ideas that troubled the minds 
of the residents in Gifford, insisted so earn- 
estly she should follow his suggestion, 
that at last the note was penned, and Na- 
thaniel took it to the post office himself. 

Somewhat to the widow’s surprise, Mrs. 
Laurence gratefully accepted her invita- 
tion. 

‘*T believe nothing but a thorough change 
of scene and air can benefit my poor child,” 
she wrote. ‘*Dr. Magrath says her lungs 
are not touched yet; but I am sure I do not 
know what to think. She eats nothing ; and 
though she tries to keep up for our sakes, 
Ican see she has lost all her health and 
spirits.” 

Poor mother! Poor Nellie! If the child 
could but once have wept out her trouble 
on that tender breast she would soon have 
recovered health and spirits. After all her 
pride was more touched than her heart. 
The shame of it seemed as though it must 
kill her—the shame of having been kissed 
by a man who could go away and forget her, 
and never, never send a sign of remem- 
brance. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘she would be glad to 
visit London for a short time.” But she did 
not add how thankful she should feel to 
getaway from Gifford. 

She had never walked on the seashore, 
she had never passed Sea Hall since that 
evening when the moonbeams danced on 
the waters. 

After all she was still a young, tender crea- 
ture, and the thought of having been so 
treated was dreadful to her. At times she 
fancied every one in Gifford must know her 
secret, whereas not one soul in Gifford 
would have believed the story had she pro- 
claimed it from the church steeple. 

it was wonderful how much better she 
got after her arrival in London. Every- 
thing was fresh and new and strange. She 


was taken out of herself completely. Some-., 


times she almost forgot that such a person 
as Major Trellick existed. With quite a 
sense of relief, she remembered that he was 
in India; that thousands of miles stretched 
between them. By degrees her appetite 
returned, and that deadly pallor changed 
into something of warmth and brightness. 
To her amazement she found she could 
still laugh. She soon began to take her old 
interest in all Nathaniel’s doings. After a 
time her letters home grew quite cheerful. 
Altogether, when the Autumn arrived, and 
Captain Beattie, who had been. to London 
likewise, on a visit to his daughter, escorted 
her home, it was a totally changed Nellie 
who threw herself into her mother’s arms, 
and hugged her father till he asked : 

‘Why, what miracle has the English air 
wrought on my little girl?” 

All through that Winter, though they 
were very poor at Hillmont, they were very 
happy. Nellie was. well again; and what 
could money troubles signify? Nellie had 
endless stories to tell about London sights 
and London doings. Nellie felt sure Na- 
thanfel Howys would get on well there. 
He Was so clever.and so good and kind. 

That Winter passed, and another Spring 
Camé, bringing © most extraordinary chang 


& — ne i a : 
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in the position of Captain Beattie’s grand- 
son. 

Sir Hugh Howys-Howys’ solicitor called 
upon that young man for the purpose of in- 
forming him that Sir Hugh desired to make 
his acquaintance. 

Nathaniel did not reciprocate this desire 
in the least; but his mother persuaded him 
to go to Worcester, where he discovered 
r what his grandfather wanted was to per- 
suade him to give up all idea of civil engi- 
neering. 

“Tt is quite an unfit profession for a man 
who may some day succeed to a baronet- 
age,” said Sir Hugh, pompously; and that 
was the first intimation Nathaniel _re- 
ceived of there being only one poor life 
between himself and rank and riches. 

But he would not count upon such a 
chance. He said plainly that if ever he was 
a baronet it would be time enough for him 
to cease earning his living; but that till 
then he would rather not become a depend- 
ent. 

Sir Hugh took this decision better than 
might have been expected; and Nathaniel 
returned to London and settled down into 
his former groove as speedily as might 
be. 

He made his mother promise she would 
say nothing on the subject to any one; and 
so he went on working steadily till August, 
when he took a holiday and returned to 
Ireland, 

It was then he asked Nellie a question. 

** Will you tell me,” he said, ‘‘ why you 
always refuse to walk in the direction of 
Sea Hall, and what was the matter with 
you that Winter before you came to Lon- 
don?” 

She had been accustomed to tell Nathaniel 
everything from the time she was a child; 
and so she never knew exactly afterward 
how it chanced that for answer he got the 
outline of a story from her she never meant 
to have indicated to any human being. 

“Tt was an officer, of course,” com- 
mented Mr. Howys; and then he added a 
remark under his breath which it was 
wrong for him to utter about so deserving 
and distinguished a class of men! Nellie 
hung her head, and answered nothing. She 
would not say who it had been; but now 
her trouble was shared by somebody else, a 
burden seemed lifted from her heart. 

‘** And after a little, when lam making a 
good income, you will marry me, Nellie?” 
he weot on, after a pause. ** You won’t 
say ‘no’again when you understand how 
miserable you would make me?” 

** But Nat ”— 

‘*T won’t listen to any buts, 1am going 
straight back with you to your father and 
mother; for I have something I wish to tell 
them.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


For nine happy years Ellen Laurence 
had béen a loved and honored wife, when, 
one night, in a London ball-room, she saw 
a face she recognized. It was changed; 
the years cannot come and go without leav- 
ing marks of their progress; and yet she 
knew it instantly. So utterly had life al- 
tered for her since she saw that face last, it 
seemed almost like an appearance from 
some former world. If her own childhood 
had arisen in bodily shape—if the slight, 
unformed, great-eyed girl of seventeen, in 
whom no beauty could be found, the girl 
called Nellie, had returned from the van- 
ished past, and, in her pure white muslin 
dress, glided among the dancers — Lady 
Howys would have felt less astonished. 

She was Lady Howys now—ill-dressed, 
unformed, undeveloped no longer, but a 
very queen among women; her hair 
wreathed into a coronet round her shapely 
head; her face beautiful in the very prime 
of its loveliness; her black velvet dress, 
trimmed with costly lace, contrasting against 
the whiteness of her neck; her manners 
those of the world in which she had long 
moved; her movements easy, sweeping, 
graceful. Not a trace of the callow girl was 
left, save her eyes, not too large now for 
a face rounded and softened so that no sin- 
gle feature looked out of keeping with the 
rest. Her mother, had she not seen the 
‘slow progress of that wonderful change, 
wrought by health and happiness and ma- 
*turity, would not have known her daugh- 
ter; and certainly, looking in the glass, 
fwhich reflected her figure from head to 





foot, the daughter seemed sometimes un- 
able to recognize herself. 

And yet here was one who seemed sud- 
denly to have stepped out of the past almost 
unaltered. 

For 3 moment a mist arose before the 
woman, who looked on the scene before 
her; and, asin a crystal, she saw that never- 
to-be-forgotten evening arise from its tomb, 
and, casting aside the cerements of twelve 
long years, stand in actual presence before 
her. 

The lights of the ball-room faded away; 
the music died into silence; the dancers 
disappeared; the flowers, the diamonds, the 
fair faces vanished; athousand sweet odors 
no longer floated round her; but, in the 
place of all these things, she beheld a lone- 
ly shore; a sea glittering under the moon- 
beams; a great rock, casting dark shadows 
on the sand; a slight girl, dressed in white, 
with a black scarf thrown around her 
shoulders, and, walking by her side, while 
the mournful murmur of the waves lapping 
over the shingle sounded in herear, the man 
whose face in this far different scene had 
arisen so suddenly before her. 

Often, in the days gone by, she had pic- 
tured their meeting in some such fashion— 
she in the zenith of her beauty; she whom 
he had despised and deserted and humili- 
ated, surrounded by friends, rich, happy, 
married; she had thought how she would 
look, speak, act. She had hungered for the 
chance of repaying him in scorn, of saying 
some cutting word, meeting him with the 
iciest politeness. And now the time had 
come—the time as she might have chosen it 
for herself—and her only feeling was a desire 
to escape, so that she might not hear his 
voice, which had once such power to stir 
the depths of her girlish heart, or be forced 
to look again at a face she thought in those 
far-off days the handsomest woman's gaze 
ever rested on. 

She was close by the conservatory; and 
in an instant she had slipped round the silk- 
en curtains that shaded it, and wandered 
on till she found a seat hemmed in by ferns 
and camellias and palms, and all rare exotics. 


How long she sat in this hiding-place she 
did not know, when she was aroused from 
a reverie of the past by a young voice ex- 
claiming, 

“Oh! Lady Howys, how you startled 
me! Who would have thought of finding 
you here?” 

‘*T stole away for quietness,” answered 
Lady Howys, quite steadily, though within 
a yard of her stood the man she had never 
met since that night when he said he would 
call early the next morning and see her fa- 
ther, 

‘* Will you all6w me to introduce Colonel 
Trellick?” said the young lady, who 
chanced to be one of the daughters of the 
house; and the ceremony was duly per- 
formed. 

As she coldly inclined her head Lady 
Howys’ cheek paled a little; and for a mo- 
ment she lacked courage to lift her eyes; 
but she need not have feared. Between 
the girl, sobbing by that lone, sud shore, 
and the magnificent woman before him 
there yawned a chasm Colonel Trellick’s 
imagination failed to fill. ,If he had never 
seen Nellie Laurence, he gould not have 
been Jess:conscious that he was looking at 
her now. 

A gentléman came shortly to claim the 
young lady who had promised him the 
next dance; and then Colonel. Trellick 
asked Lady Howys if he ‘‘ might have the 
pleasure”; but she said she was tired, and 
so he remained among the fuchsias and 
the camellias,and once more,after the years, 
they were alone. 


Flowers always furnish a topic-of conver- 
sation; flowers did then. He spoke of 
those in India, and by degrees their talk 
shifted to Europe and the orange-flowers 
and myrtles of the sunny South. 

Ah! could he only have known it, Lady 
Howys had heard him talk of those orange- 
flowers and myrtles before. 

‘‘ He had just come from Italy,” he said. 

‘+ And we have just returned from spend- 
ing a month in Ireland.” 

‘‘T was quartered in Ireland once,” he 
observed, thoughtfully. 

‘We were staying in a very quiet part of 
it,” said Lady Howys, fanning herself slow- 
ly asshe spoke. ‘ “Near alittle town calfed 





Castle Gifford.” 


‘* How very odd!” he exclaimed. ‘* That is 
one of/the places [knew well.” 

‘* My husband’s mother lives about three 
miles from it,” went on Lady Howys calmly, 
‘* at Sea View Cottage.” 

‘*T do not know it,” he said. 
Sea Hall.” 

‘*Sea Hall is nearer Castle Gifford.” 

‘‘Oh!” and there ensued a moment’s 
silence. 

In total absence of mind he had plucked 
a camellia bud, and was pulling it to pieces. 


Lady Howys watched him curiously. 

‘* He has not forgotten,” she thought.. 

No, he had not forgotten. 

‘Do you know many families in that 
neighborhood, Lady Howys?” he asked, 
after a pause, 

“T know afew. Is there any one you 
wish to inquire about?” 

‘There wasa young girl I used to’ meet 
at Sea Hall—almost a child. I have often 
wondered what became of her.” 

‘*If you tell me her name, perhaps I can 
inform you.” 

‘‘She was a Miss Laurence. 
lived at Hillmont,” 

Yes, [know the family you mean, Mr. 
Laurence’s circumstances were at one time 
rather embarrassed, But the railway—there 
are railways now even at Castle Gifford— 
was made through his property; and he is 
now quite rich.” 

‘Then he is alive "— 

‘‘And in very good health. 
the day before we left.” 

‘* And his daughter? Is—she”-— 

‘* She is married—and very happy.” 

‘“*T am rejoiced to hear it; truly re- 
joiced.” But he did not look so. 

‘“‘She married a civil engineer,” went on 
Lady Howys. 

‘* Well, I am astonished!” he said, throw- 
ing down the last shred of the camellia 
bud.” 

‘* May I ask why?” 

‘*T did not think she would marry. She 
seemed to me a dreaming, sensitive sort of 
creature,” 

‘*T believe she was.” 

‘She interested me immensely; andI am 
sure I never knew exactly why. She was 
not pretty.” 

‘*So Ihave heard.” 

‘She was painfully shy, thin, unformed, 
plain and sallow, had very little to say, and 
certainly gave no promise of beauty. She 
was little advanced in her teens and young 
even for her age; and yet, do you know, 
Lady Howys, she was the only person in 
Gifford who left an impression on my 
mind.” 

‘‘She ought to feel liighly honored, I am 
sure,” 

‘*Pray do not laugh. I am quite serious: 
If youhad told me she had come to any un- 
timely end, or taken to writing poetry, or 
even had developed into a celebrated singer, 
I should not have felt astonished; but to 
hear she married a civil engineer is too 
great a shock.” 

‘*But a civil engineeer may be a very 
worthy person, surely.” 

‘*No doubt, yet scarcely a hero of ro- 
mance.” 

‘* Will you take me down to supper, 
Colonel Trellick?” said Lady Howys, ris- 
ing. He gave her his arm, and they passed 
out of the conservatory and down the broad 
staircase and into the crowded supper- 
room together, He procured hiscompanion 
some refreshment, and they talked about 
London and Paris and Vienna, and many 
other places with which they were both ac- 
quainted; about the opera, and the latest 


**T know 


Her father 


IT saw him 


‘play; about the last new novel and the 


most cele brated preacher, Then they went 
up-stairs again, and as they wént Lady” 
Howys, pausing on the first landing, and 
seeing they were quite alone, said: 

“IT have a secret to tell you; 
Trellick.” 

He looked amazed, looked as if he 
thought his companion had taken leave gud-_ 
denly of her senses; -but he said nothing, 
only bowed. 

‘* Tam Nellie Laurence.” 

“You! Lady Howys? Good Heavens!” 

‘Yes; my husband was 4 civil engineer 
when I married him; he succeeded to the 
title about’ three years since. I—I had 
known bim all my life.” 


Colonel 





He could not speak; if she had struck 
him he would have felt less astonished. 
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‘*I am very glad to have met you to- 
might,” she went on calmly—as calmly as 
though she had forgotten that sad sea-shore, 
the glittering waters, the rippling waves— 
the memory of her own young sorrow. 
** And I forgive you all the disparaging re- 
marks you made just now about my personal 
appearance. Oh! Here is my husband. Let 
me introduce him to you”—— 

But when she turned again to Colonel 
Trellick he was gone. He who had never 
feared to face an enemy fled ignominiously 
now. 

‘““Who was that gentleman, Nellie?” 
asked Sir Nathaniel curiously. 

‘*Never mind; an old friend,” she an- 
swered smiling. ‘A friend I have long 
wished to meet.” 

‘There is a look of the old Castle Gifford 
days about you at this minute,” remarked 
her husband, with watchful tenderness. 

She said nothing, but drew a little closer 
to his side, a whole world of love and trust 
and thankfulness shining in her eyes. 


A DREAM OPERA OF TOYLAND; 
OR, THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. NEWTON. 


I, 
To bed the little folk had gone, 
Impatient for the coming dawn. 
The snow fell fast, with feathery flake, 
And little eyes were wide awake. 





‘ Hush, children, hush!” the old nurse said : 
Put out the light and go to bed!” 

But on the children’s troubled brain 

The sleep which never wooed in vain 

On other nights, touched lightly now 
Each feverish cheek and aching brow. 


Mid wintry gusts, the busy bell, 

Impatient each new gift to tell, 

Rang through the hall ite word of cheer, 
As packages from far and near 

Were welcomed in and safely placed 
Around the evergreen, and graced 

Once more that plant of childhood’s glory, 
Whose beauty shines in Christmas story. 


I. 
(Nurse's Sona. } 
Sleep, my babies, sleep ; 
The angels their watches keep. 
Thy father and mother are busy for thee, 
While decking once more the Christmas tree. 
Bleep, my babies, sleep. 


Sleep, my babies, sleep ; 

The morning thy joys shall reap. 

Sweet be your dreams of the coming morn, 

The day when the Christ Child ‘for you was 
born, 

bleep, my babies, sleep. 


Rest, my babies, rest ; 

Peace on each little breast. 

The day of days will soon be here ; 

The brightest aud best of the long, long year. 
Rest, my babies, reat. 


Il. 


[Faruer anp Morgen.) 
The clock strikes one; 
The day is done. 
Hang their stockings, Nursie dear! 
Santa Claus will soon be here. 


The Reindeer horses are out to-night ; 

But they come in the darkness, and not in the 
light. 

The clock is striking two ; 

(Cock-a-doodle-doo. ) 

Hear the cocks! "Tis morning here. 

The moon above shines bright and clear. 


(As soon as the Father and Mother and the 
Nurse are asleep, the toys climb down from the 
@bristmas tree and dance their way through the 
children’s brains in dreams.) 


IV. 

[2nter Kina Notoracker. | 
Good King Nutcracker am I! 
To the forest wild I hie, 
Where the squirrels gray abide. 
Up and down my realm I walk, 
With my loving subjects talk ; 
Nuts I crack, 
And I never come back 
When the children make fun of me. 


Then bring all your butternuts, 
Walouts and other nuts, 

Peanuts and Pecan nuts; 

Bring them, oh! bring them to me! 


[£xit Kine Nuroracken.] 


¥. 
(2nter Ma. arp Maus. Noag.] 


The elephant, lion and kangaroo, 
The tiger, the camel, the horned gnu, 





The peacock, the pigeon and canvas-back duck, 

Along with a wonderful deal of ruck, 

All sail in my ark over carpets and tables 

In a way that you read of in legends and 
fables, 

Together with Japheth and Shem and Ham, 

With their wives and children (a terrible jam) ; 

We crowd our way into the wooden ark 

And play with the animals here in the dark. 


[2rit Ma. anp Mrs. Noau. 


VL. 
[ 2nter Tue Toy MenaGenrie. } 
Vertebrates are we, 
Quadrupeds, you see ; 
Elephants and camel-leopards, 
Goats and sheep with wooden shepherds ; 
Here and there a painted tree 
In our new menagerie. 
Vertebrates are we; 
Quadrupeds, you see. 
(4rit Menaceriez. 
Vil. 
[2nter Wax Dow.) 


To please the little mother I have come, I have 
come, 
To please the \ittle mother I am here. 
The boys may have their sword and their drum, 
and their drum ; 
But the girlies want alone a dolly dear, 
To wash and then to dress 
With a loving, sweet caress ; 
To love and then to pet 
And never once to fret. 
Ob! that is what a dolly’s good for in a home ; 
So to please the little mother I have come. 
[ 2zit Dotxtie. 
VIII. 
[Enter Rockina- Horse. ] 
Now we go up, up, up, 
And now we go down, down, down 
Over the hills and far away, 
And over the streets of the town. 


I carry the soldier to war, 
And I ride over foes that are slain ; 

I plunge in the midst of the battle’s roar 
With trooper and saber and rein. 


I charge in the face of the foe, 
And I never was known to walk ; 
And I prance and I toss wherever I go, 
But I never have time to talk. 


Then up—up—up— 
And down—down—down— 
Over the hills and far away, 
And into Dreamland town. 
Exit Rock1nG-HORSE. 
IX, 
[Znter Moory Cow.] 
Mooly cow, Mooly cow, that is my name ; 
Wherever the children are I am the same ; 
Children with silver cups come to my tea, 
But my own little bonny calf’s taken from me. 
I feed all the babies ; from me they grow strong ; 
So they give me a place in their dream and their 
song. 
[Exit Mooty Cow. 
x. 
[2£nter Ba Lams. | 


Ba! Ba! Biack-sheep, 
I’ve very little wool ; 
And if you don't believe my word, 
Please give my fleece a pull. 
I’m not the lamb the butcher kills, 
To serve with sweet mint sauce , 
Nor yet am I Miss Mary's lamb, 
Which caused the teacher loss ; 
But I'm a little woolly lamb, 
The gift of Santa Claus. 


[Zzit Ba Lame. 


(The animals here form in procession and go 
down-stairs in single file, and take their proper 
places on the Christmas tree.) 

xi. 
(Cuornvus oF CHILDREN WIDE AWAKE IN THEIR 
BEDS, } 
“* Where is my King Nutcracker? 
And where my Noah's Ark? 
Where is my menagerie? 
I’ve lost it in the dark. 


* Dollie, Dollie, where are you? 

Where’s my rocking-horse, 

Mooly cow and woolly lamL? 
They are here of course. 


Papa darling, Mamma dear, 
Nursie, Nursie, pray come here! 

When, oh! when will it be day? 
Who has put our toys away?” 


cHornvSs,—[{FATHER, MoTrHERn AND Nurse. ] 
XI. 


Qh! hush, my dears! What nonsense! 
You've talked enough in conscience, 
Teo many griddle-cakes you've had, 
And so your dreams to-night are bad, ° 
Tis four o'clock ; it still is dark ; 
The dog at the full moon doth bark ; 





So hush my dears! What mischief yet 
Will cause your troubled minds to fret? 
Your Christmas day you soon will keep ; 
So close your eyes and go to sleep. 


XIII. 
But the children were right, 
In their dreams of night : 
And they played with their toys 
Like good girls and boys, 
All the long Christmas day 
{n the merriest way. 


But the toys never told them. 
"Mid all their delight, 
How it was that they danced 
Through their brains in the night. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
‘See ee ee imc 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux InpEPENDENT, New York, 





HIDDEN VEGETABLES. 


Take one letter from each word in a sentence. 

1, People who can’t stay must go. 

2. Students come home after the vacation. 

8. Some little children will not grieve, but 
have patience when punished. 

4. Such fear will never strengthen you. 

5. Cars and trains traverse our country. 

6. Ice-cream, blackberries and sponge cake. 

7. Lucy, can’t you sellit? Father told you 
where we trade. 

8. Fairbank’s scales are the best. 

9, Anagrams, puns, puzzles and riddles can 
give us amusement. 

10. Allow no taxation without representation. 

11. Whip and thrash those offenders until 
overpowered. 

12. Theodore sailed yesterday in steamer 
Brighton. 8. M. 

WORD PUZZLE. 
1. An ancient coin, an insect small ; 
Tis power, ’tis force in great or small. 


2. A jewel fit to deck a bride, 
Or ripple on the flowing tide. 


8. This grows in garden, field and wood ; 
Prepared, tis used for daily food. 


4. Of this beware, it stains the soul ; 
E’en though this next o’erlaye the whole. 


5. This steals from poverty its bread ; 
And on this last is laid its dead. 


Ten words will be found in this puzzle, the 
two words of each couplet having the same 
sound but differing in signification. 

N. W. F. 
BEHEADED ANIMALS, 

1. Behead a small animal, and leave a frame 
for canvas. 

2. Behead an animal like a bird, and leave a 
preposition. 

8. Behead quite an uninteresting animal, and 
leave unwilling. 

4. Behead a wild animal, and leave a part of 
the head. 

5. Behead an unclean animal, and leave an 
exhilarating beverage. 

6. Behead a sea animal, and leave healthy. 

7. Behead a small animal whose fur is valu- 
able, and leave a valuable means of communica- 
tion. 

8. Behead amale animal and leave a propell- 
ing instrument. 

9. Behead a crafty animal, and leave a useful 
one. 

10. Behead a male animal, and leave a boy’s 
play. 

11. Behead a relation to the sheep family, 
and leavea plant and its seed. 

12. Behead a fleet animal, and leave a verb. 

18. Behead a domestic animal, and leave near 
by. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
* * 

*> * * *_ * * 
7s + *& * *_ ses + * *& 
7s * *'_ * * 
” * 


Left Hand Diamond.—My first is in mouse ; 
my second in aweary; my third in sweetmeats ; 
my fourth in between ; my fifth in trout. 

Left Hand Diamond.—My first is in bear ; my 
second in alarm ; my third in breadth ; my fourth 
in manhood; my fifth in dog. 

My whole is part of an animal. 


DIAMOND IN HALF-SQUARE. 
00,0000 
Onn ex 9 O 
se * *# * 
Onme 
Os 
00 
° 
Diamond.—1. A consonant ; 2, for; 3, a piece 
of money; 4, a plant; 5, a consonant. Upper 
word across of half-square a loiterer ; 2, articles 
of dress ; 8, a piece of money ; 4, an animal; 5, 
an insect ; 6, an abbreviation of officer of public 
or private meeting ; 7, a consonant. Perpendic- 
ular words the same. 


Answers to puzzles next week. 








FROM A CLERGYMAN aay sEtY- 
ONE YEARS OF A 

A CLERGYMAN in Cleveland on eel 
yeome of age, who had preached segmery “er4 

every Sunda a over fifteen years, says, ing 
letter dated February 8th, 1882, a few wee J after 
commencing ppm use of Compound Oxygen : 

“My strength was equal to the work until 
about a year ago, when I began to fail, and had 
come to the conclusion that my work, if not my 
hfe, was nearly atanend. But now Tam quite 
anew man; yea, the revitalizer has introduced 
new life into my almost dead organs. Ican say 
that Iam well, with the exception of a little 
soreness in my ‘throat. Allow me to give thanks, 
first to G and then to you, for this blessed 
hour of health,” 

Our ** Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the iscovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption. 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and 
a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
Address, Drs, Starkey & Paen, 1109 and iii 
Girard St., Philadelphia. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 


isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Uleers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
Seit. Price, 25 cents. 





PISO'S CUR Es FOR . 


Brome Wwates ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Use in in SR Tastes good. Fe o 


“CONSUMPTION. 


ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


This is a large arm-chair 








‘ane, BELL's = 
.|DISPENSABLE Boox- 
is Rroteay to the front 


EAF ON THE RIGHT ARM, 
for Writing, etc aoe dé 
la most desirable pie 
Srrssiure "For the ste student 








com eplete, 6.003 Chair 
without rest, $4.00; Rest 
pea A chair, 2.00. Sent to any address on receipt 


SPECIAL OFFER GOOD OWLY UNTIL JAN. 1ST, 1884, 
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Health and Happiness. 
Howe ta 


been given u by 13 
M. W. Deveraux, 4 


Are your nerves oun ? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwii in, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, U. 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
me dekh ot tae 
. - Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 
aching Were 


from, Diabetes ? 



























































- ie Com taint? 
Have Wort cured me of chronic om Diseases 
we 1 Pengy Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. ¥. 










ur Back lame and aching? 
been! Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
I had to roll 


bed.” 
©. ed M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 






Kidne Disease 
FEB Mey og tats me on ey Meee a 
#i00 eee Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


@ you Cor Constipated? ? 
emuper m9 ot ox Bas = = 
thaws ‘Nelson Fairehild, St. 


Albans, Vt. 




































alaria? 
“Kidne Have 2 you Malari than aay other 


remedy f have “rs ne in my Pee eth E Hero, Vt. 


Are you u Bilious? 


tie tolkede Won tes done me more good than a! any 

remedy } have oer ieway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 

Are you t tormented with Piles? 
Wort we ew it AA, ve 

ple ~ Geo. H. Horst, a Gushior M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 

Are you Rheumatism racked? 


ven up to 
ore GAME Bath, Maine. 















Ladies, are you sufferi 
eae candi, Seine 






It uld Banish 
if you would Beriet rake 


Ai i DNEY- WORTH 


THs BLOOD CLEANSER. 
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If+You+Want 


Re Beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue of 
Gak Haff GfotRing an 
PurnidBing Goods forMen 
dna Boys, dend a a pootaf 
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Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Ste., Philadelphia. 








Photographs, |p —. azevinen, coins, picture carts 
in all or’ 


substan noliaey. erent: No 


t r 
UMENTAL 
Ba:timore, Ma 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS, 


MESSRS, M. KNOEDLER & 00. 





invite attention to their fine collec- | 


tion of 
Modern Oil Paintings, 
Water-color Drawings, 
Engravings, 


and other art products suitable for 
Holiday Presents. 

The list of paintings comprises 
the works of all the best known 
artists of the day, 


GOUPIL GALLERY, 


170 Fifth Avenue, Cor. of 22d St. 


BENEDICT’S TIME, 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 
SPECIALTY. 
Importers & Manufacturers 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY, AND 
SILVER WARE. 


Having enlarged our store and made extensive 
mprovements, we are the better enable’ to display 
our large and choice stock. 

West side Elevated trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
hear rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 


ESTA BLISHED 1821. 











GAS FIXTURES, 


Newest and Choicest Designs. 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 


ti 
FINE CLOCKS, | pt the cholcast productions of 
MANTEL SETS, | 





ba wees this sea- 
oon, i at care 
eee exhibi 


whic 
are re- 
Art 
to an inspec. 
tion of which a cordial aw be is extended. 


Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 


antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmanship, 


: MITCHELL, VANCE & C0., 


586 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. ¥. 











For tiie iitete it fiothiry 7 such 
{ & g grand Holi fa eet ac a ie 
ess. 2 ee 


ae floral card and other | 

Press. dress 

Manufacturers, i ih i 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Pa. My 
Write at otice. pe ato Di 





Secured by Seven 
Patents, 


The Original and Best 
in the World. 





Thousands of these cases 
now in use throughout the 
world, Madé th Varios 
sizes, styles and prices. 

Warranted to give com 
plete satistaction or nosale, 

Beware of infringements, 

Send for illustrated price 
list to 


JOHN DANNER, 


CANON, Off10; 


WM. ESTER &C0,,| 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS u 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, &U. 


4 WEST 44TH ST, 
COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES, 


rr 


World Renowned jes & — Com 
re the most Durab! Quickest in the 


World. ed ap A. .% to o wand any d quicke Manu- 
factares and for sale only 


COLLENDER CO., 
_ "ess BROADWAY, NEW YO! YORA. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Artistic Pottery, Plaques, Sevres, "oo Royal 
Worcester and Vienna Ivor hy ay Bisque Fig- 
ures and Busts. Parian Ware in large variety. 
Richly decorated Dinner, Tea and Breakfast sets. 
Fine Table Glass-ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy 
Goods, Fancy Metal mounted and St. Germain 
Student Lamps. A large assortment of Toys, 
Dolls and Games. 


Novelties by every steamer. 


29—88 Park Place, New York, 


N. W. Cor. Church St., opposite Klevated Rail 
road Station. 


RRENWARD G 


\ARTISTIC 
ELIABLE 


1) cea 


‘urniture 


* 6X8 East20"Stny. 4 
=> BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


ELEGANT AND CLEANLY, 
Finished Superior to 
the English 
W. T. Mersereau & Co, 
321 B’way, New York. 
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FRESH EVER Y:HOUR. 
BONBONS, cea 
For purity of material iclousness of 
PACK AGES ANYWHERE. 

emt tas 
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J. jr on i50 —— N.Y. Head-quarters for whe sale 

re and exetmnge of duplicate deamanchogpeng) weep sr srt and sold 40 pet 
nt. below manufacturer's cost. ‘Watches wholesale and retail. Goid 
stem Winders, $25, up. «1. OLD MINE: , #18, up. Exceptionally fine old mine Di- 
monds @ specialty, pwn dns 4 Linn po bo $100, $160, 
#200, $300, to $3,000: Engagentent eAding rings, 83 to 81,000, 








DIAMONDS 


REED & BARTON, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ Fine Table Ware & Panky Gt 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


Are now offering 4 great number of New P.rrsuys. In addition to the Pearl, Ham- 
mered, Snow Flake, Chased and Engraved Decorations, are many other New” and 
Artistic Designs of Ornamentation: Figures, Fruits. and Flowers in Full and Bas. 
relief, and Applique, finished in Oxidized Silver and in varied shades of Gold. 


SALES ROOMS: 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES :—TAUNTON, MASS. 
The New Indestructible and tmperishable 
Wt Decoration for Walls, Ceilings, Fur- 
i, Public and Private Dwellings, Public Halls, Hotels, Offices and 
Homes of the people. 
FR. BECK & CO., New York, 


niture and Art Objects, in 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


SOLID RELIEF. 
Bold by all reliable Architects, Decorators, Furniture, Wall-Paper and other Art Dealere 


The most perfect and beautiful of all Wall Decorations. High 
throughout the United States. 





Art Designs in SOLID RELIEF. Avoids flat designs and naked 
walls. Perfectly water-proof. Can be washed. Excludes cold, 
damp #hd draughts. Price quite moderate. Now in use in 





__ Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded upon application. 








“ Kniy lik be 
andie. "bo ra Tyory Pocket Cutlery, by Mail, Post paid. you will 
andle, Poss 8 dla¢ es, cgue free 
. 00; 
every Lady should have THURSTONE 
one, #8 they are well . aND 
suited for afl purposes, BRIGHAM, 
being well made of the as a. 
very gid Warranced. Buffalo, N, ¥ 
steel, a . . 
Give us «4 tria we Stamps taken. 





ToszrH H, Bexry, Pres. ; RB td i ie. 


The Combination Gas Machine Co., 
DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 


GAS MACHINES 


FOR LIGHTING 


Country and Suburban Residences, Churches, 





This is the Oldest and Most BR 
Market. 
Over 4,000 Machines in Successful Operation. 


For particulars, prices, etc., send for Illustrated Cats. 
logue 


THE COMBINATION GAS MAGHINE G8., 
DETROIT, 

e—_ 

Harper’s Bazar. | 

i oo ed 

The best service is given by 

the Nonrarer, VELVETEENS; 

they cannot be distinguished 


from silk velevts. | 
e e 





LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 


“Nonpareil” 
_., Welveteen. 
as 


ik velvets 














The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The Broche is 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. i 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
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THE CULTIVATOR AND 


[1 ss4, 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


54th. Year---TWENTY LARGE es WEEKLY. 


THE BEST FOR THE SAMNPBUTE GRO 


AN 1) DAIRYMAN ; 


For Every Resident in the Country, and in Interested in the Crops. 


The leading AGRICULTURALNEWSPAPER in America. 


Terms 82.50 peor Year---Five Copies for $10. 


(7? Sampce Cortes, Prospectus, erc., FREE ON APPLICATION. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, Albany, N.Y. 


e Su for t 
ERTS ALAIN 


_--<- -_--— —— 





Weerery at 


Tue Oldest, Brightest, and Best of Western, Weeklies, 

paper, new type, clear print, and the most entertaining pa pe r offered the rea 
every locality, discusses subjects with fairness, contains a 

sented, and is without a competitor in general excellence as a family paper. 


ng in addlva 
— © 






? WELL RECEIVE THE yAren REEL y thawed 
oe Do not nol tose the opportunity, 


—— 


Pies, 


Eight pages, my columns, fine 

pg public. Suits 
1 the news of the world attractively pre- 
It costs but 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


and every subscriber receives free of charge, postage paid, a copy of 


The TIMES ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK, 


alone w rth the price of subscription. 


The Hand-Book is a ‘pubjic ation of one hundred pages of 


useful and entertaining reading matter, especially prepared and published for the subscribers of the 


‘Weekly Times.” 


All who take the paper are delighted with it, and the Hand-book will be equally satisfactory. 


Specimen Copy of the paper free. 


Address, 


THE TIMES, 


230 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


~~ — 


The Cincinnati Times-Star 


Is the best and cheapest daily paper published in the West. 


only six dollars a year, or twelve cents a week. 


atiractively and 


Right pages—forty-eight columns, and 


It is independent in politics, but aims to be fair in 
6 wwery thing , and jas ust to all parties, individuals, sections, and nationalities, 
onestly presented, subscribe for it. 


It you want all the news 


‘The largest circulation of any Paper published in Cincinnati. 


Address, 


THE TIMES-STAR, 
e 230 Walnut Street, , OLNOINNATI, 0. 


























THE EVENING NEWS 


is now the Brightest and Best 
Afternoon Newspaper in Phila- 
delphia, and leads all the after- 


noon papers there in circulation, 


713 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


1884 1884. 


The ‘Masigin (D, C.) Weekly Star. 


Established Thirty-two Years, 
The Price Reduced Svom wo Dollars w One 
Dollar ear. 
Tue WEEexLyStapisa soe double or &-page sheet of 
66 columns, It contains Feports o of Congress and all the 
. 8, Courts, Washin; ra 


overcame =e D e 
al Affairs, os te ronal, Rociety, andl Le 
or. rrespondence, es etc 

cal ka ‘Articles, Sow fs ere and diterary mows, 
Tel ph News (hav oy A wire 

New York), ee markets, = ote a is Pubifshea, in 
latest and AL, P nfl Hay TF machines in the 
HE STAR, being the organ of 


i) 
r, 


n . 
fullest and fairest picture that can ‘be made of ‘3 
{ 


it, oublishes. * 
ry THE LLAR WEEKLY Stan—One Dollar for 
one year, and Fifty Cents for six months, Send for 
specimen copy, Address, 
HE WEEKLY STAR, 
gon Wasnsto8. B.C. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART. 
Embracing reproductions of famous ovtatnal aint- 


ings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, size, 
ee 50 pin ns ast. Send 6-cent stamp for new L_. ~ 


‘SOULE PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY. 
Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


CANDY Sais 


on 5 for dreos "OrBeaOy! i onameen 








COLOR ADO. 
THE WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


A Republican Journal devoted to the 
Development of the West. 


* Corpespondence from every 


MINING CAMP IN THE STATE 


and Adjoining Territories. 


A VALUABLE NEWSPAPER FOR 


Investors, 
Farmers, 
Mechanics, 
Business Men, 
and others who are thinking of Emigrating to the West, 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
Per Yenar.. pecesceesoncocscscceccesnecceess 
Six Months.. bawhaedene anata avncnedsuanecornenenenness 100 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
ADDRESS 
THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


288 16th Street, Denver. Col. 


THE R. |. WEEKLY PRESS, $1. 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH, $1.50. 
BOTH FOR $1.50. 
We offer one year’s subscription 
FREE 


to the Best WEEKLY,NEWSPAPER IN NEW ENGLAND to. 
us 


any one who will sen 


> 50, 


Mio ister ih ay countey f jee Best Famity, Moyruny 
Address, Provipaxos Paxss Co. 
Providence, R. I. 





Farm and Garden, 


(The Aortoultural Eilitor wili be glad to receive any 


af our subscribers who fest eof epectally interested.) 





WINTER BLOOMING PLANTS. 





BY MRS. MARY E. WILLIAMS. 





THE CALLA LILY. 

I sometimes think that plants, like many child- 
ren, have a trifle too much governing for their ulti- 
mate good. The calla, for instance, will live or 
linger out a miserable existence, under the most 
adverse circumstances and varied modes of treat- 
ment, not because of, but in spite of the odd no- 
tions and raising-by-rule whims of its proprie- 
tors. The lines of the worst children I have ever 
known, and the most forlorn and blossomless 
plants I have ever seen, have fallen in these un- 
pleasant places. 

Mrs. Fevertew, having learned from writers on 
the subject that the calla, being the true lily of 
the Nile, ought therefore to be kept dry a part of 
the time, that part at least in which it would be 
in that condition in its native habitat, under 
the mistaken idea that she is emulating the Nile 
in its most rigid but necessary discipline, compla- 
cently turns the pot containing her calla on its 
side in yard or garden, as soon as the Spring 
weather makes the step feasible, and thereafter 
ignores its existence for months. When Fell ap- 
proaches, the unfortunate plant is once more 
placed in its normal position, and crammed in a 
manner equaled only by high-school students 
preparing for a public examination. If it sur- 
vives, in process of time a blossom appears; 
thenceforth Mrs. Feverfew’s system is heralded 
far and wide as the best yet discovered for secur- 
ing a plentiful harvest of flowers. 

Those who have transplanted the calla have 
doubtless noticed rope-like roots coiled in the 
bottom of the pot, These are thickly studded 
with fibrous roots or feeders, which are also dis- 
tributed liberally on and around the plant just 
below the surface of the soil. 

Botanists tell us that no organ is formed 
merely for ornament, and that every root 
fiber, even the most tiny, has its part to perform 
in nourishing the plant. If this be trne, how 
important then must be the office of the larger 
root to the well being of the calla. 

History has made most of us familiar with 
Egypt and the Nile, together with plants and 
flowers indigenous to that country ; but in no 
work that has come under my notice have I seen 
it intimated that that river cramps its most noble 
plants into a ten-inch pot, bucket or tub, and 
then dries up the roots to the size and contist. 
ency of whip cords. On the contrary, we are 
told that at the very time in which we are starv- 
ing our callas—viz., from the beginning of the 
Summer solstice, June 2ist—the waters of the 
Nile begin gradually to rise within the banks of 
the stream until the middle of July, when they 
overflow them. 

About the 20th of August the valley presents 
the appearance of a great inland sea, and so 
continues till the time of the Autumnal equinox, 
when the waters begin to subside, and before 
the end of November, the river is once more 
within its banks. The rise is variously estimated 
at from twenty-nine to forty feet; and as the 
land is submerged from July to November, it 
would seem that the calla has no great oppor- 
tunity for drying off. 

The leaf stalks of the calla are capable of 
becoming greatly elongated, but would be hardly 
able to cope with such flood; but if they were, 
what a slovenly appearance would they present 

with their twenty feet or more of flower and 
leaf stalks sprawling over the ground. 

I much prefer to think better of Nature’s man- 
agement, and believe the roots lie dormant but 
not dry through it all, and spring up rapidly 
through the rich deposit of black mud left by 
the subsidence of the waters. It would take at 
least three months for the plant to mature suffi- 
ciently to bloom. The blossom remains at least 
three weeks in perfection, if there be but one ; 
but they give a succession of flowers, continuing 
through two or three months, if the plant is 
large and has had sufficient growing room; for 
every new root produces a bloom. 

As the waters dry out of the surface of the 
ground, the long ropes of root follow it horizon- 
tally, as is their habit and that of all other 
creepers, as they are botanically termed, going 
down to the bed of the Nile, where a perfect 
network is formed. The leaves are, by this ar- 
rangement, independent of the dry atmosphere 
by which they are surrounded; and the plants 
have from December to June in which to grow 
and accomplish their flower mission. 

I have cultivated the calla for the last twelve 
years, and have yet to see an indication of the 


dying down habit by some 80 warmly advocated. 


new leaves and in number of flower 
stalks, and can butepnelude that the best way is 
to let theth take éheir own course and: never 


~ 


On the contrary they are continually sending up : 


treat them arbitrarily. The soil in which they 
grow cannot be too rich; and they require a 
change of both pot and soil at least once a year. 
Spring is the best time in which to transplant, 
as they then have all Summer to make new 
roots. To disturb the latter in the Fall is to retard 


“the blooming season. 


The most barbarous of the various methods of 
calla culture is to cut them back after blooming 
to within six inches of the soil, for the pur- 
poses of rest and recuperation. As well might 
the cultivator relieve himself of lungs for the 
same result. 
“T would not enter on my list of friends” the 
lady who thus needlessly mutilates her plants. 
The calla does equally well, set in the shade of 
a tree, kept in an open shed, or in the house, All 
it asks is not to be visited too roughly by the 
wind, as the leaves are apt to be torn and twisted ; 
and the plant then presents a ragged, forlorn 
appearance. They should be kept quite moist 
throughout the blooming season. 
SyRacuseE, OHI0. 

—————--—_ 


BEAUTY FROM MIXED BULBS. 





To guard against the general objection made 
to Spring bulbs planted with only one kind to- 
gether—that though beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion while in flower, the time of blossoming is 
brief, and thereafter the beds look bare and are 
nct available for other use—the American Gar- 
den suggests an ingenious combination, which 
has been tested with much pleasure during 
several years: ‘This fault can be overcome by 
use of such bulbs as bloom successively. Make 
a round bed of any size and plant an inner, cir- 
cular row of crocus, and next outside a row of 
hyacinths; then a second row of crocus, and 
next one of tulips. Continue this until the bed 
is filled, making every second row crocus, and 
alternating hyacinths and tulips between them. 
The row on the extreme edge must be crocus, 
and the space inside of the first row should be 
filled with tulips or hyacinths. The effect of a 
bed thus arranged is extremely pretty a long 
time, and, thus arranged, it may remain undis- 
turbed two or three years. Snow has no sooner 
gone than the bed is bright with the cheery 
little crocus, which apparently covers the whole 
surface. These will hardly have passed away 
when we have a bed of hyacinths, in all their deli- 
cate, lovely tints. The tulips then form a cli- 
max of gorgeousness that will last till the middle 
of June. The foliage of the crocus, which is ex- 
tremely delicate and pretty, is in perfection 
during the flowering of the hyacinths and tulips, 
and covers the bed as with a lovely green car- 
pet, taking away the usual bare look of bulb- 
beds when out of their time of bloom. Still an- 
other succession might be had by scattering the 
bulbs of the Spanish iris through ‘the bed. They 
are perfectly hardy, with slender foliage, and 
furnish exquisitely beautiful flowers in every 
shade of blue, purple, white and even choco- 
late. These, following the tulips, need only 
seeing to be appreciaated.” 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 

Dr C. A. FeRNALD, Boston, Mass., says: “I 
have used it in cases of impaired nerve function, 
with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system is affected by the toxic action of to- 
bacco.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 





—~-THE-—- 


PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


—IS THE~- 


LEADING AND STANDARD 
APPARATUS OF THE WORLD 


—FOR— 


HATCHING AND RAISING POULTRY. 


Itis simple and easy to manage, 
Absolutely reliable, 
Perfectly self-regulating, 
And never tails to hatch 


Out a large cent. ofitseggs. T f no qui 
poout it; a frat siags ving can be mi - n thet valtry 
usiness rt hi the Flee kind of ~ n inow 


ultry mi 
took the silver 3 edal gist ise rize) at the Cincina 
xposition in Be ear, and have just 
i a, the 7imerican Institute 
in New York Olt , over all competitors. 
Send for “E,” which contains testimonials 
and full information, and sent Free by mail. 





PERFECT HATCHER Co., 


Elmira, New York. 
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ESSEX PICS. 


Pure Bred and very Cheap. 


i. C. Bowen, Esq., of THe INDEPENDENT, has bought 
two or three lots of these pigs from us for his farm at 
Woodstock, Conn. I presume they give satisfaction. I 
am selling at low prices, 


JOSEPH HARRIs, 
Moreton Farm, Rechester, N. Y. 





‘Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Nurséry Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties, Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and refer- 
ences, THE GEO. A. STONE NURSERY O©O., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





ALT. oN PN BAe Ey FF. tal 
e Purest, Warmest and onan it Balt 
Boerywhere 1 maephed 
secure ere the 0 9 tube butter 

jump 

foes in at bewt by tite jude ‘the Butter and. Chreoes 
b Exchange, It ee ARAL at the Milwaukee 
Grand Union in 1888, taking all the lead- 
premiums and butone (tying its rival 


pong! at) and winnin; x out of 89 premiums over 4 
J pen bee ere, ot t is the Wirwine Savz, and it is 
e! 


8 should be pee SRG Lie 
Mectured "solely ‘by the AMERICAN DATR 


‘cO,L, For further information address J. we ad 
KER, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y 


SHARP AS A RAZOR! 
Gould’s Razor Edge Butcher Knives 
Are Refined, Solidified and Tempered by 


an Entirely New Process. 


Every Knife is warranted to give full and complete 
satisfaction, or the money pata for it will positively be 
refunded. All we ask is a fair tijal; and you are to 
the judges. 

A sample bie kn 


in rag re sagt 








pinvine 

culars free. 
Book of type, cuts. JOSEPH WATSOM, 
bc... 10 cok 9 Murrey &. 70 ¥.- 
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ottitalle ter for Private Reskdensss, Porte, Court Houses, Cemeteries or Public 


Ornamen’ Also, manufacturers of the 
IRON bees = ha ENGINES, ‘BUC KEYE FORCE PUMPS, 
CKEYE LAWN MOWERS, ETC 
Gend for Illustrated C. eames and Prices 


_ MAST, ‘FOos: & co,, 0., Springfield, } Ohio, 





THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY 
AND HORTICULTURIST. 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
STATE BOTANIST OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


indispensable to all who are interested in Horticul- 

ture in the least degree; whether the Novice, carin 
for the proper welfare of a single plant: She enthusiast. 
ic owing inte reater or less m indulge a 
+t oF the Sounrisr, Iready abreast 


with prone res of Horticul . 
All nih alike ind fre yable and intelligent correspond. 
d editorial in our monthly issues a source of 





id the Fevo od cbeseverions of experience receive 
on ual welcome, and attention. Sample copies 
ll be mailed for 1B conte in postage Stamps. ub- 


dress 


CHAS. H. MAROT, healt, 
$14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


B.W. MERRIAM & C0., 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices Prices exceptionally low. 


BOUGHT SOLD OR 
S Procured. Books free. 
A.W. MORGAN & CO., Pate 


fmt Attorneys and Brokers, Washington, D. C. 








“Aba of Every Other Oi! 


Vacuum Harness Oil, 


It softens and strengthens all 
kinds of harness, boots and shoes, 
and makes them wear 50 per cent, 
longer. 

Will not fry out andgum as Neats- 
foot. Try it. Ask your store. 
keeper or harness dealer for it. 


VACUUM OIL CO., 


Rechester, N. Y. 


Sample copy if the FRUIT GROWER’S PAPER. 


Also, Illustrated 


HINTS 
Fruit Culture, 


CK with Chromo of Straw- 
berries in 9 oil colors, 
worth framing) costing 
us 8600), sent free toall | 
who apply ‘by postal 
card, 
Address. 


N’S PRUIT-GROWER, 


562, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The only Weekly Bee Paper in the World, 


THE BEE JOURNAL, 


[Established in 1861.) 
Monthly, $1.00 a Year—Weekly, $2,00, 
(invariably in advance.) 

] tains its former qpeqpient reputati 
—— a the expectations of its best f — 8, 
vancing progressive ideas u) ~ Bee Cuite re. It 
Best and Most Thoroug ‘2 practical Vy 

1 and Honey ms —y orl 
those who keep bees should e the Weekly E 
JOURNAL. Itieeas pad by ie asa. NEWMAN, whose 
reputation is world-wi 
Send pop @ sample copy. 
Address. — BEE_JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING, 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON POULTRY. 


but, 
ade 








How to breed and man ne, Turkeys, Ducks, 
and Geese, for cory mark ibition. Colored 
Plates of You 1s. agTrams of on try Houses, Incu- 
bators, and how to make them. a) ej how to 


son, Bingha ton in a swith ee ‘actical 
little work, finely ha pp oa via tor pis well 
calculated for the person w 

las just what pty = ce 


three copi 
my eahice ue y+ ae of ones), 


si. 20 SS ak it 
ta pre- 
ferred, Stamps take 


Bingha auton, | N. ¥., Box A. 





STANDARD FENTLERS| 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York ¢ Smee, 159 Frome Street. 


ewark, 
ow” Farmers = oe Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular, 





THE 


BOSS AND ACME 


BARREL CHURNS 


we have no agen 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
H. W. PALMER & G@., 
Reckford, Ill. 
Mention this paper. 








- — a 
KEYSBONE tite ned Bonpctone Worth, 














THE FAVORITE CHAIR 


Ganbinauen Chair 


Th lect rpreets bat oe of fie atic 


Parlor, library, Reclining or 


It is si 


walid's Ohair, Child's Cn 


ia tee (Send ~ fr aaa. a fin pp ‘ 

rs. or 4. jen 

ee Midres: STEVENS’ ADIU Rr 
oe “Ss Tad Bicth Bivest, Fittsburah, 





The, 


xniais STOcuWAN, 


o-.@ 


Who will ac own 
sone Dor tt nie BIE RTE 
“prioe Si SAYE a ¥ 


vive, Pounds of very Potatoes, 
seaprcennsirar ar fie "ozo te, a 
cents to $2.00 a pound; also one packet each of 


cli Tr toes, Pro 1. + 
max foment % ota 4, and 


All rare novelties; and in addition oa the above, 


OnE DOLLAR'S wate OF CARDEN SEEDS, 

or Worisred by A. 0. and Flower, 
ea preterrad mig scrrding "to th yt $F 
gues ot ioeing weed seedemen, from 00 worth of 
Also an entre G1.00 wort worth of Nellis & Co.’s seeds will 
be sent to the new su! subscri ow 


THE WasTeRe RURAL AND ERIGAN STOCKMAN 


orn 


ond Family 
Cha’ Appearance, 


“SJ 
and Immense Circulation, places 
it Beyond ae ape 2, 


Aural 














Iw Send for Free Sample Co containt 
fall particulars of our Oiters, to ad 


MILTON GEORGE, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


FLORIDA 


W PTE. with Grane Cou be BISHOP & SMIT 
lorida, for Information 





h bg —  pitrehase pes + 
ves good § 


ang Ore nee Gro 
ont y ae yt at satisfactory pri es. 


nn the 
a 4 Doe Tet fs 





ge Lan 
Groves ihe a healthy 









est Pulveriszin, Hacrow and 
rn is ri and 





Satisfactory references a. 
Book address, Ort & Co 


For Illustrated 
», Binghamton, N. ¥, 


EMINGTON 


HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE. 


poorty as effective as a steamer ; about one- 
third first cost, and lessthan one-tenth an- 
Mual expense for repairs. For descriptive 
circulars, with.testimonials, address. 

REMINGTON 4G'L CO., LION, N. ¥- 


ican atudliahen” a 
Omcein New York 

. for the Cure of 
e EPILEPTIC FITs. 


gers pete oe 
Sopecialty 











derful cure free to any sufferer who may send their express 
and P, O, A@iress, We advise any one wishing a cure to ad- 
dress Dr, AB, MESEROLE, No, 96 John 8t., New York. 


ave ON S ar ce kind’and 
i indeed 09 ihe 








ETRUATISE = tty Le ferers G aval: he 
O, address, DR, T, A, sion 8. B 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tu® INDEPENDENT since the change 
w ‘tg present torm that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livéred at our office on the recefpt ofone dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 














THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saje the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of!.3 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIiPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36............ adocedncboscboostee 200 
a in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Size, 26x40...... siicFcbhccdcvddscceptsdeedncoess 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the ENgrave?.............sccenersesses 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. ‘Sine, 16x20.. +» 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





All of the above are printed on “peony white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


B60 pages. PriCe........ccerccsseeccecseneecees 0 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages... ..cecccecessenseeeecseensees 0 & 


Orders, with the cash enclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
_ ot eee Broadway. B New York 


| The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








52 Numbers (postage free)..........2..6.cccceees $3 00 
26 bad (6 mos.) (postage free).............. 150 
13 ad (8 mos.), O  aebatennes xen 75 
4 “ (1 month), ©  \pebbsecteedens 30 
2 “ (2 weeks) sf 20 
1 Number (1 week), ¢ 10 
One subscription two YOars,,.........cccccseeees 5 00 
One subscription with one EW subscriber, in 

OME FOMICCANCE... 0.0.0. scececesecesescceseerees 506 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 

GMO TOMMMAARNSS 00 occcccccccocccccccocecocccece oo 7 0e 
One subscription three years................e..6. 7 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

IM ONE FOMMEANCE..,...--derrerecersceerrercre 8 SO 


OME FOMMPEAMOE........2005 seseccccccccess sees 10 00 
One subsoription five years,............eseceecee 10 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 


ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con. 
secutive numbers of Tax InperiWnsin?, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, whith can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of 62.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for whieh payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
tar” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ga” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a RecwsTerep Letrer. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, . 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the renew two or th : 
tot = ior vo that no oan a0 aasabans map 
is 
 RRCEIEE of the of the paper is a bn 4 cocstpt 


remitted to RENEW ou su ns are oy 
he Goto of exuitecon MS dy 


is received, Bu stamp is rece 
the receipt will be cont by mail, 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., Piaype e yy 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 

New York City. 


P.-@, Box 2787, 
— or 
18ss3. 

OTHER first-class publications and period 
icale can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tas INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 

RA OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
14 lines to the inch, 2UQ lines to the column.) 





1 sitet 

15 months)65c,|18 “ (three months)80c. 
ie ee: ee 
52 twelve “ )50c.158 “ ive * ’ 









age = spe 
Two DOLLARS PER AG‘tR 
Ling. 











32 (1600) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| December 13, 1883. 




















It is very easy to 
restore painted walls 
and wood work to 
their original fresh- 
ness, if you will take 
a pailful of tepid 
water, two sponges, 
and a cake of Ivory 
Soap. Applythe soap 
with one sponge, and 
remove the soap and 
dirt with the other, 
rinse the latter fre- 
quently, and change 
the water often, Or- 
dinary soap is apt to 
be too highly eg 
icaled to use on paint. 
The Ivory Soap is 
mild, but very ef.- 
fective, 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
hang, Doon vocted & “ELI ae 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 

NEW YORK: : _ BOSTON. 


a ee 


PARLOR 


STOVE 


Donte! 
Heater, 


FOR 


Pee sm HEATING 
Two Floors. 


MOST 
HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 
STOVE IN THE MARKET! 

For sale by leading dealers siropshont U ited States 
If no Am matin your town, ask send fcr sample, 
and nee fore buying any oy 

EVERY STOVE WARRAN’ ED. 
EXAMINE GUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MT. PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


LADIES, ait 


Fiench Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af wmet- 
tations. BF F. BROWN & O0O., Boston, Mass. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 














and comfortable. No 

Take aN ae 
Fass A yh eA ahi Bas 
sale ret-Olass Furniture Dealers, 


IN HOT WATER. 


Take Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in 
Hot Wa 

The benefits arising from the use of this well-known 
remedy for all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bow 


els, in counection with HOT water, can not be over- 
estimated. = — this benefit, the Seltzer Aperient 


eee 8 bats 

aioe slow as A beet es en thus ies nee pret 

ited oe Cog Rae 
nd Sifal indivence of this potent invigorati 


___ Forsal sale bya all druggists. 


~ SIMPSON, “HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Cor. 14th Street, Union Square, 


WAVE REGEIVED FROM THEIR FACTORIES A GREAT ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


IN SILVER PLATED WARE, Designed for 


ExXoliday Gifts. 


FSTERBROOK "Ens <a 


ALL'OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 2% Jobn St., New York. 


| © THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
NEW YORK STORE, a! UNION pain Bao Segall WEST. 


Sanaihavavese of 














excellence ing Ty RT ay OR be ond. re 

ta pan a0 >_> 
N Fh wo vk ° ever My = ety =i 
aerae atl KwTIOLe aie Ltt at 


RESPONSIBLE DEALERS WILL BE FURNISHED WITH AW ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


Capital, $400,000. 


IN 


Traveling Shawls, 
Lap Rugs, 
Smoking Jackets, | Fine Umbrellas, 


Dressing Gowns, | Cardigan Jackets, 


We offer the CHOICEST STOCK in this 
city, at the lowest prices. 


Devlin&Co 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. 
ee ac THE AUTOPHONE, 


containing 22 NOTES (SIX 

MORE than is contained in FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 

any other like instrument) is 

unequaled for durability, THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered 

Send for Ciroularand Catalogue of Music. 


power, and sweetness of 
The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y, 


tone. 
Canvassers Wanted. 


Larger sizes, for House, 
, Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
___— 82 notes. erred 
INVALID ROLLING CHair. 
; (Reclining.) 





Overcoats, 
Suits, 















No. 1 Sait 


Terry, 968 








to 


Plush, 6 maze whe eve um. 

mC. ay for 

ne 00. FOLOING CHAIR ee., NeW HAVEN, comm.’ 
~ _~_™™ | Rogs, Turner & Co., 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES | '%° * 195 Devonshire and 52 Arch streetm 


Manufacturers of 


THREADS, "TAPES. SD PEBBING. 


» ennne 8 8-cent stamp a illustrated | Seine and ee Twines and Threads, 


AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR LS STEEDS OF 











HE POPE M’F'G Ov.., Sewi me and Lace Threads, 
597 Washington 8t,, Boston ancy Twines. 





HOLMES, 


BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


MANUFAG oTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOORS, > one KNIVES, ETC. 


ua 
ho 
ad 

= Z 
= i 
< 
so < 
2: Qe 

49 Chambers St., New York. 





« ISINVAVE ,, 


‘da. LNALVd 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE GREAT FOOD FLOUR, 


The latest and most important advance in 
Milling, because it practically recoguizes in 
its manufacturing processes and product the 
supreme character and value of Wheat as 4 
haman food. Eminent scientists pronounce it 


“The Noblest Addition to the Foods:of the World.” 


. 


Ang ' 
ENTIRE WHEAT 


i POTENT 





Iflustrated Pamphlet Sent Free to any Addresr. 
Price at Mill 87.00 per barrel. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO.. 
38 Clark Street, _Chieago, qr. 





QRORT 
Tone, Touch Workmanship pant Day, 


Nos. 204 aa 206 hiram ux) t Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y,. 


“| YOU GAN 


Find a better or more acceptable holiday hie CaMeTR than ome 


NEW MODEL” Amateur Photogra 
Complete only $1 rae 


with which anyone may 
take pictures Cabinet 
size. FR Send R5cts. for 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS 


How to Take Photographs 
ace saat ne os N.Y 
For sale anes WC, EULEER to Willams ‘tre B, 87 De ee 


HOLMES, 736 B 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Wareho 
87 Jonn 8t., New ‘York, ‘and 
107 Lake St., Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS or 































PUMPS, 
mydreule Rams, Garden 
E Pump Chain and 

Curbs, Yard 


Fixtures, Iron 
acca Street Washers, 


Works FOUNDED IN 1882. 











ust; in 
‘ane, Centeu xh 
THE 
> STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK, 
— BELLS. 
Cen H. Monecty 5 —— Co., 
uccessors to Meneely & Kimber! Wy. T Manu 
ae oe quality of ot 8. peak orkmen 
Greatestexperience. Largest trade. Special attention 


to © Bew 
“ Catalogues sont free to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known fa tee blic since 
Church, Chapel, Se’ oot Fire Alarm 
and other bells ; pes Chimes and Veais 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Orlaimtoy Melt Yousdry: 


anne Joe Troy Beti Fourpey Co. 

anufacture sUPERIOR Bells, give spec- 

ial attention to CHURCH BELLS, OHIMES 
and of BEuxs, mode of PuRE 

BELu AL. Mountings best | Dest in use. 

FuLuy WARRANTED. e free. 














McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


nufacture those cele tod Bells 
Mh: re oe ‘archon, Te cate. 
‘ “Ht MoSuame & Co., Baltimore, Ma 
BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. | 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composet of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
Physicians have prescribed 750,00 with the best results 
in all formsof nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality. 
“or weakened digestion, either in children or grow 
Persons. It isthe best PREVENTIVE of consumption 
and all diseases of debility. 

By druggists or by mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY & CO.. 666 Sixth Ave, N. Y- 

















“Tux Leparenpent” Panes, 21 4xp 98 Ross Sraxgz 
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